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'  How  seldom,  Friend,  a  Good  Great  Man  inherits 
Honoiu'  and  wealth,  with  all  his  worth  and  pains  ! 
It  sounds  like  stories  from  the  land  of  spu-its, 
If  any  man  obtain  that  which  he  merits, 
Or  any  merit  that  which  he  obtains. — 

For  shame,  dear  Friend  I  renounce  tliis  canting  strain  j 

What  wouldst  thou  have  a  Good  Great  Man  obtain  ? 

******** 

Goodness  and  Greatness  are  not  means,  but  ends. 

Hath  he  not  always  treasures — always  friends — 

The  Good  Great  Man  ?    Three  treasm*es— Love,  and  Light, 

AxiA.  Calm  Thoughts,  regular  as  infants'  breath  ? 

And  three  sure  fi.-iends, — more  sui'e  than  day  and  night, 

Himself,— his  Maker,— and  the  Angel  Death  ?" 

S.  T.  Coleridge. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  H  suo  cavallo, 
Chi  gli  solea  tanto  esser  caro,  e  degno 
D'essergli  caro  era  ben  senza  fallo; 
Che  non  s'avria  trovato  in  tutto  il  regno 
De  '  Saracin,'  nh  sotto  il  Signer  Gallo, 
Piu  bel  destrier  di  questo,  o  piu  gagliardo, 
Eccetto  Brigliador  solo,  e  Bajardo." 

Orlando  Fchioso. 

The  residence  of  our  hero  and  heroine  at  Ferneylee 
was  now  drawing  towards  a  close.  The  important 
avocations  of  the  former  would  not  permit  him 
to  prolong  it  beyond  Wednesday,  for  which  day, 
accordingly,  their  departure  was  fixed.  Eleanor, 
when  the  final  day  arrived,  reflected  that  it  was 
so  with  a  regret  which  that  day  week  she  would 
not  have  believed  possible  ;  but  Ferneylee  was  a 
widely  different  house  within  that  time.  No 
longer  the  formal  and  monotonous  dwelling  which 
it  had  at  first  appeared,  it  was  the  very  abode  of 
mirth  and  gaiety.  It  was  true  that  Aunt  Annie 
and  .Aunt  Elizabeth  were  still  there;  and  that 
tlic  young  ladies  of  the  house,  polite  and  good- 
humoured  as  they  were,  neither  cared,  nor  pre- 
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tended  to  care,  for  any  one  who  did  not  belong 
to  their  own  set ;  but  to  make  amends  for  their 
indiiFerence,  there  were  the  lively,  pleasing,  enter- 
taining Harriette  Forbes  Graham,  and  Eobert, 
who,  with  all  the  questionable  taste  implied  in 
his  partiality  for  Dick  Cousins,  was  one  of  the 
kindest  and  best-natured  people  in  the  world. 
When  to  these  circumstances  were  added  the 
arrival  of  Alfred,  whose  presence  of  itself  would, 
to  Eleanor,  have  made  *^  a  sunshine  in  the  shady 
place,"  anywhere  and  at  any  time — and  that  of 
Clifton,  so  immediately  succeeding  his — it  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  she  should  have  found 
the  last  week  of  her  visit  infinitely  the  most 
agreeable.  To  the  last-mentioned  event,  indeed, 
a  very  peculiar  interest  attached.  Guy  Clifton 
had  so  long  been  familiar  to  her  by  name  and 
character,  that  their  unexpected  meeting  seemed 
less  like  forming  a  new  friendship  than  reviving 
an  old  and  valued  one ;  and  there  was  that  in 
his  looks  and  manner  which  shewed  that  this 
feeling  was  not  confined  to  her  own  bosom.  Add 
to  this,  the  singular  freshness  and  originality  of 
his  character — the  fascination  of  his  address,  all 
the  greater  from  its  perfect  simplicity  and  ab- 
sence of  pretension — and  the  delight  to  a  mind 
of  talent  and  feeling,  of  meeting  witli  a  kindred 
spirit — and  the  charm  of  all  the  new  and  delight- 
ful sensations  which  the  last  few  days  had  begun 
to  awaken,  may  be  conceived.  Those  at  least 
can  conceive  it,  who  can  look  back  to  the  time 
when,  long  ere  the  name  or  the  idea  of  love  had 
crossed  their  minds — long  ere  the  train  of  doubts, 
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and  fears,  and  suspicions,  and  silent  heart-achings, 
which  too  often  follow  that  name,  had  begun  to 
darken  the  pure  heaven  of  young  fancy — they 
first  experienced  the  delicious  rousing  of  all  the 
heart's  warm,  unhackneyed  sympathies,  when 
the  delightful  sensation  of  being  understood  and 
appreciated  first  taught  the  soul  to  put  forth  a 
thousand  energies,  till  then  unknown  to  the  pos- 
sessor ;  those  can  conceive  it,  who  can  look  back 
to  this  commencement  of  a  passion,  exalted  by 
the  purity  and  unearthliness  of  intellect :  one  of 
those  passions,  of  which  there  are  few,  indeed — 
but  still  a  few — left  in  this  hard,  cold,  and  cal- 
culating world. 

As  to  Clifton,  abandoning  himself,  with  all  the 
imaginative  fervour  of  his  character,  to  the  new, 
and  hitherto  unknown  delights  of  female  sym- 
pathy and  congeniality  of  mind,  and  to  the  reali- 
zation of  some  of  his  most  cherished  dreams,  he 
thought  not  of  anything  beyond  the  happiness  of 
the  present  moment.  A  new  world  was  opening 
upon  his  senses,  as  upon  Eleanor's ;  and  all  was 
so  beautiful  and  so  strange,  that,  beyond  the 
flowery  paths  he  was  treading,  his  mind  had 
no  time  to  wander  to  any  distant  scene.  He 
saw  with  intense  regret  a  period  approaching  to 
this  too  brief  time  of  happiness ;  and  privately 
resolved,  that  although  he  could  not  find  a  pre- 
text for  taking  his  leave  along  with  Eleanor  and 
Alfred,  a  very  few  days  after  should  terminate  his 
residence  in  a  place  which,  after  their  departure, 
could  contain  nothing  to  make  him  desire  to 
prolong  it. 
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At  dinner  time  on  Tuesday,  Eleanor  found 
herself,  as  on  several  previous  days,  placed  beside 
Clifton,  and  in  what  might  be  termed  an  insu- 
lated situation,  inasmuch  as  on  the  other  side  she 
was  flanked  by  Dick  Cousins,  and  he  by  Miss 
Far quh arson,  neither  of  which  worthies  had  ears 
or  eyes  for  any  body  beyond  the  Livingstones. 
There  is  always,  to  feeling  minds,  a  degree  of 
regret  mingled  with  the  idea  of  taking  a  last  look, 
even  of  inanimate  objects  about  which  one  does 
not  much  care,  after  they  have  been  for  a  time 
familiar  to  the  eye,  and  thus  Eleanor  felt,  as  she 
reflected  that  this  was  the  last  day  on  which  she 
should  occupy  a  seat  there.  She  did  not  then 
know  how  often,  and  Avitli  what  fond  and  sad  re- 
membrance, she  was  yet  destined  to  look  back 
upon  this  visit.  Her  companion  seemed,  even  in 
a  greater  degree  than  herself,  a  prey  to  the  same 
reflections.  There  Avas  a  more  than  usually 
thoughtful  expression  in  his  eye,  and  the  tone  of 
his  conversation  was  sadder  than  its  w^ont — a 
circumstance  which,  however,  only  imparted  to 
it  an  additional  charm.  There  was  something  in 
it  at  all  times,  that,  when  he  met  a  person  to 
whom  he  was  conscious  that  he  might  speak  his 
feelings  unreservedly,  elevated  the  mind  above 
the  ordinary  littlenesses  of  life;  something  that 
bespoke  a  soul  v/hich  shook  them  ofl"  as  it  passed 
amongst  them,  and  in  the  midst  of  ordinary  men 
dwelt  in  a  world  of  its  own ;  and,  on  the  present 
occasion,  this  character  was  more  strongly  marked 
than  usual.  Eleanor  felt,  as  dinner  concluded, 
that  she  had  never  spent  a  more  delightful  hour. 
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Meanwhile,  a  full  flow  of  talk,  not  quite  of  the 
same  description,  proceeded  all  around  them. 

"  Dick,"  said  George  Livingstone,  addressing 
Mr.  Cousins  across  the  table,  just  as  the  dessert 
was  placed  npon  it,  *'  did  Leishman  think  that 
Sir  Peter  would  be  fit  to  hunt  to-morrow  ?  The 
Duke's  hounds  are  to  meet  at  Easthopc-bnrn,  and 
I  want  to  ride  him." 

''  Oh,  he's  in  first-rate  condition,  Mr.  George ! 
Spanking  condition !  Leishman  says  he  beats 
Lord  ^Moorthorpe's  Don  Alonzo  out  and  out — all 
to  nothing,  sir." 

"  I  dare  say  he  does,"  (pioth  George.  "  Odd  if 
he  shouldn't,  considering  the  price  I  paid  for  him ; 
fifty  guineas  at  least  above  what  Moorthorpe  gave 
for  Don  Alonzo.  I  bought  him  from  Lord 
James  Melvill." 

"  'Faith,  George,"  said  Eobert,  ''  Melvill  was 
not  the  judge  of  horses  that  you  thought  him. 
Ned  Grant  told  me " 

"  I  don't  care  a  farthing  what  Ned  Grant  told 
you.  Bob,"  retorted  George,  somewhat  irate. 
*'  Whether  Melvill  was  a  good  judge  or  not,  I 
believe  I  may  say,  without  vanity,  that  /  am  not 
a  bad  one." 

"I  do  not  see,  I  confess,  George,  how  you 
should,"  pompously  interposed  Mr.  Livingstone ; 
"  since  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing,  from 
your  cradle,  as  good  a  stable  establishment,  I 
flatter  myself,  as  any  in  Scotland;  and  better 
grooms  than  mine  you  will  find  nowhere." 

"  'Deed,  Mr.  Livingstone,"  followed  up  Miss 
Farcjuharson,  ^'  Mr.  George  might  go  far  enough 
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before  he  found  many  otlier  tilings,  besides 
grooms,  as  good  as  at  Ferneylee." 

"  Best  stable  in  the  south  country,"  said  Dick, 
filling  his  glass,  "  except  Mr.  George's  own,  at 
Prior's  Vale.  And  your  own  groom  that's  here, 
Mr.  George, — -Tom  Leishman,- — he  told  me  that 
Sir  Peter  was  the  finest  horse  he  had  ever  set 
eyes  on;  and  he's  seen  a  good  many  in  his  day. 
Bless  ye,  Mr.  Bob,  he  couldn't  miss!  He  was 
got  by  Stamford,  out  of  Florimel — grandsire " 

"  Ay !  but  if  you  come  to  pedigree,  think  of 
Don  Alonzo's.  Bless  me,  Aunt  Annie,"  ex- 
claimed Eobert,  suddenly  interrupting  himself, 
"  why  are  you  shaking  your  head  at  me?  What 
harm  am  1  doing  you?" 

"  If  you  please.  Bob,"  said  Mr3.  Livingstone, 
"  you  will  postpone  this  discussion  till  we  have 
left  the  room.  It  cannot  be  particularly  interest- 
ing to  ladies,  as  you  may  easily  suppose." 

"  Aylesmore,"  observed  Captain  Forbes  Gra- 
ham, "  if  your  friend  Miss  Wellwood  were  here, 
Mrs.  Livingstone's  remark  would  be  rather  out 
of  place.  I'll  be  sworn,  she  could  tell  the  pedi- 
gree of  every  horse  in  her  father's  stable." 

"  The  fair  Matilda,"  said  Lord  Aylesmore, 
cracking  a  walnut,  "  is  a  reasonably  good  judge 
of  a  horse,  which  I  look  upon  as  a  very  pretty 
accomplishment.  She  shall  leap  a  five-barred 
gate,  too,  with  any  man  in  Leicestershire." 

"  Why  don't  you  stand  forth  as  your  cousin's 
champion,  Mr.  Falconar?"  asked  Miss  Forbes 
Graham,  turning  to  Alfred,  ''  and  chastise  these 
impertinent  people  for  laughing  at  her?" 
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"  Laughing!"  exclaimed  Lord  Aylesmore. 
"  With  all  due  regard  to  my  reputation  for 
courage,  I  deny  the  impeachment.  I  was  rather 
admiring  the  young  lady's  diversified  talents." 

"  And  I,"  added  Alfred,  "  with  all  due  re- 
gard to  mine^  should  like,  before  undertaking  the 
young  lady's  defence,  to  know  whether  she  would 
thank  me  for  it,  against  such  a  charge." 

"  Well,"  said  Bob,  "  I  can't  see,  for  my  share, 
the  harm  of  a  girl  being  a  good  horsewoman. 
There's  no  virtue  in  sitting  a  horse  like  a  miller's 
sack." 

"  None,  Mr.  Bob,  in  my  opinion,"  quoth  Dick. 

Lord  Aylesmore  looked  at  the  last  speaker 
with  a  glance  which  plainly  spoke,  "  Who  asked 
l/our  opinion?"  Then,  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
he  addressed  Eleanor  behind  the  intervenim? 
forms  of  Dick  and  Miss  Burnett,  a  visitor  who 
dined  there  in  company  with  one  or  two  others." 

''  Pray,  Miss  Falconar,  do  you  partake  in 
your  cousin's  admiration  of  a  good  steed?  We 
shall  see  to-morrow,  I  suppose,  whether  you  are 
as  fearless  a  huntress." 

^'  Indeed,"  returned  Eleanor,  "  further  than 
admiring  a  fine  horse  without  knowing  why,  and 
being  very  fond  of  riding,  I  know  little  about 
the  matter,  and  care  less ;  and  you  will  have  no 
specimen  of  my  riding  to-morrow,  for  I  go  away 
then." 

''  Go  away  to-morrow!"  exclaimed  his  lord- 
ship. "  Is  it  possible?  What  shall  we  do  with- 
out you.  Miss  Falconar?" 

"  Exactly  what  you  did  when  I  was  here,^^ 
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replied    Eleanor,     smiling.      "  What   dilference 
does  one  unit  less  make  in  a  multitude  ?" 

"Do  you  really  think  so?"  inq[uired  Lord 
Aylesmore,  regarding  her  with  one  of  his  peculiar 
and  somewhat  disagreeable  glances,  which  seemed 
to  say,  "  I  know  your  sex  better  than  you 
imagine." 

"  Eeally  and  truly,"  answered  Eleanor,  "  I 
know  it  quite  well.  People  wdio  have  far  higher 
pretensions  to  being  missed  are  forgotten  as  soon 
as  they  disappear  from  a  crowd." 

"  You  are  doing  us  injustice,"  began  his  lord- 
ship, when  his  attention  was  called  away  by  a 
question  from  Mrs.  Livingstone.  Eleanor  turned 
round  again,  and  met  the  eyes  of  Clifton  fixed 
upon  her. 

"  Do  you  think,  then,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice — 
'*  do  you  think  it  will  be  exactly  the  same  to 
morrow,  to  every  one  whom  you  leaA^e  behind 
you?" 

Before  Eleanor  could  reply,  otherwise  than 
by  the  glow  wdiich  she  felt  rushing  to  her  face, 
she  knew  not  exactly  why,  a  general  rising  an- 
nounced the  departure  of  the  ladies  from  table. 

"  If,"  added  Clifton,  as  she  was  quitting  her 
seat,  ''[  you  do  think  so,  you  are  unjust.  There 
are  some  exceptions  to  every  rule." 

These  words  from  Lord  Aylesmore  would  have 
worn  a  character  between  persiflage  and  compli-. 
ment;  but  coming  from  Guy  Clifton,  the  great 
peculiarity  of  whose  conversation  was  its  per- 
fect earnestness,  and  the  impression  stamped  on 
every  word  as  proceeding  directly  from  the  heart, 
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they  conveyed  a  meaning  widely  different;  and 
they  dwelt  in  the  ear  of  Eleanor,  and  remained 
in  her  mind,  with  the  strangely-delicious  sensa- 
tions belonging  to  that  first  rousing  of  the  heart 
to  which  we  have  alluded  in  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter. 

"  What  a  beautiful  moonlight  night!"  ex- 
claimed Gertrude,  withdrawing  one  of  the  win- 
dow curtains,  soon  after  the  entrance  of  the 
gentlemen,  who  had  appeared  unusually  early. 
"  The  moon  seems  almost  full." 

"  How  exquisite  moonlight  looks  upon  the 
river,  from  that  walk  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
grounds !"  remarked  Alfred. 

"  Does  it  ?"  said  Lady  Susan.  "  I  never  was 
there  by  moonlight.  Girls,  what  say  you  to  a 
stroll,  by  way  of  variety?" 

""  Oh !  of  all  things !"  exclaimed  Miss  Forbes 
Graham — "  do  let  us  go." 

"  ]\[y  dears,"  said  Mrs.  Livingstone,  "  are  you 
not  afraid  of  cold  ?  It  is  a  mild  night,  to  be  sure ; 
but.  Lady  Susan,  my  love,  I  dread  the  damp  for 
you." 

"  Oh,  but  we  shall  wrap  up  well,  Mrs.  Living- 
stone! It  will  be  something  so  new.  George, 
you  will  go,  won't  you,  to  take  care  of  us?" 

"  I'm  so  tired,  my  dear,"  returned  her  lord, 
diffusing  himself  on  a  sofa — "  positively  you 
must  excuse  me.  Aylesmore,  I'll  delegate  the 
charge  to  you.  You  like  moonlight,  and  all  those 
soft,  sentimental  things.  And  I  have  no  taste 
that  w^ay." 

"  I  shall  be  too  happy  to  profit  by  your  lament- 
b3 
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alble  want  of  taste,"  replied  liis  lordship.  "  Pre- 
pare, ladies,  to  veil  your  cliarms  from  the  night 
air.  There  is  no  lack  of  devoted  swains  to 
guard  you.'' 

The  younger  ladies  flew  off  to  find  their 
shawls,  panteufles,  &c.,  with  many  injunctions 
from  Aunt  Annie  to  "  hap  well;"  and  the  gen- 
tlemen gladly  prepared  to  attend  them.  On  their 
return  to  the  drawing-room,  Eleanor  immediately 
found  Guy  Clifton  by  her  side. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  be  your  escort?" 
said  he. 

Eleanor  gave  a  ready  assent,  and  the  party 
left  the  library  by  the  glass  door ;  and,  preceded 
by  Lady  Susan  and  Lord  Aylesmore,  descended 
upon  the  soft  green  terrace,  seeming,  by  common 
consent,  to  adopt  the  mode  of  proceeding  in 
pairs,  as  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  agree- 
able conversation. 

There  was  soon  a  pretty  wide  interval  between 
each  couple,  who  dispersed  themselves  amongst 
the  winding  walks  which  in  various  directions 
intersected  the  extensive  pleasure-ground,  and 
from  whose  labyrinthine  recesses  the  sound  of  their 
voices  and  laughter  was  soon  heard  proceeding  on 
all  sides.  Eleanor  and  Clifton,  who  were  walking 
somewhat  more  slowly  than  the  others,  unwilling 
by  rapid  motion  to  disturb  the  repose  of  so  beau- 
tiful a  night,  soon  found  themselves  nearly  alone, 
in  a  path  which  wound  down  towards  the  river, 
shaded  overhead  by  the  meeting  branches  of  the 
trees  which  grew  on  either  side,  but  which  now, 
nearly  leafless,  admitted  the  full  radiance  of  the 
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moonliglit  to  pour  down  between  them.     At  the 
termination  of  the  vista,  from  the  turn  of  the 
walk  which  they   had  reached,  was  visible  the 
trembling  line  of  light  formed  by  the  moonbeams 
upon   the  surface  of  the  water,  whose  rippling 
sound  was   distinctly   audible   in   the   stillness, 
unbroken  as  it  was,  save  by  the  voices  which 
now  and  then  reached  them  from  various  quar- 
ters of  the  shrubbery,  and  then  again  died  away, 
leaving  full  scope  for  that  liquid  murmur  to  fall 
musically  on  the  ear.     The  air  was  very  mild 
and  sweet,  and  the  whole  impression  conveyed 
by  the  scene  was  that  of  the  calmest  and  most 
profound  tranquillity.      It  spoke  that  feeling  so 
forcibly  to  the  susceptible  imaginations  of  those 
who  were  now  enjoying  it,  that  for  some  time  they 
proceeded  almost  in  total  silence,  as  if  fearful  of 
disturbing  it  by  a  word. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


"  Oh,  prophet,  heart !  thy  gift,  thy  power, 
To  all  deep  souls  belong ; 
The  shadow  in  the  sunny  hour, 

The  wail  in  mirthful  song. 
Their  sight  is  all  too  sadly  clear — 

A  veil  for  them  is  riven  ; 
Their  piercing  thoughts  repose  not  here ; 
Their  home  is  but  in  Heaven." 

Mrs.  Hemans. 


A  FEW  minutes^  walk  brought  Eleanor  and 
Clifton  to  the  avenue  along  the  river  side,  men- 
tioned by  Alfred.  From  this  secluded  path — 
fringed  towards  the  water  by  trees,  whose  lower 
boughs  swept  the  stream,  and  which,  here  and 
there  more  widely  separated,  left  an  open  space 
of  green  turf  to  slope  down  towards  its  brink, 
strewn  over  with  tufts  of  primrose,  now  in  their 
second  bloom,  under  the  mild  autumnal  sky — the 
effect  of  the  moonlight  was  indeed  beautifid.  The 
broad  and  rapid  river,  "  full  from  bank  to  brae," 
rushed  on  in  stately  eddies  a  little  way  beneath, 
its  surface  broken  into  trembling  silvery  ripples, 
which  gave  back  a  thousand  scattered  rays  of  the 
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quiet  liglit  tliat  fell  upon  tliem.  On  its  opposite 
side,  the  green  pasture  lawns,  wliicli  sloped  gently 
down  towards  it,  were  likewise  intersected  and 
terminated  by  clumps  of  trees  and  plantations, 
wliicli  presented  an  almost  interminable  variety 
of  light  and  shadow.  Far  overhead,  the  while, 
the  lovely  moon  was  riding  in  a  sky  whose  deep 
blue  was  here  and  there  crossed  and  contrasted  by 
masses  of  soft  white  cloud,  and  where  the  stars, 
mustering  thick  on  the  brow  of  the  autumn 
night,  looked  brightly  out  from  its  distant 
regions. 

This  path,  for  a  considerable  distance,  followed 
the  course  of  the  river ;  and  just  where  a  Avinding 
in  its  track  terminated  the  view,  they  could  des- 
cry several  of  their  companions,  who  had  likewise 
sought  it,  and  were  now  pursuing  it  still  further. 
Their  retiring  forms  were  soon  hidden,  and  the 
tones  of  their  voices  fell  more  faintly  in  the  dis- 
tance, then  ceased  altogether  to  be  heard.  There 
was  a  rustic  seat  beneath  a  tree,  looking  out  to 
the  water,  and  Eleanor  and  Guy  moved  towards 
it.  As  she  seated  herself,  he  stooped  towards  the 
turf  beneath,  and  gathered  several  primroses  from 
a  large  tuft;  then  placing  himself  by  Eleanor, 
offered  them  to  her. 

'^  They  have  tears  in  their  eyes,"  said  she, 
smilingly,  as  she  held  out  her  hand  to  receive  the 
dewy  flowers.  Clifton  paused,  almost  with  a 
start,  and  half  withdrew  them. 

"  You  are  not  going  to  take  them  from  me 
again?"  asked  Eleanor;  "or  did  you  think  my 
remark  very  ungrateful  ?     I  do  not  like  them  the 
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less,  believe  me,  for  being  wet  with  those  sweet 
tears." 

"  I  will  at  least  share  them  with  you,"  said 
he ;  "I  cannot  give  you  them  all."  And  he  re- 
tained one  or  two  of  the  wet  flowers ;  then,  as  she 
again  extended  her  hand  for  the  others,  ^'  Do  you 
really  mean  to  take  them  ?"  inquired  he. 

"  Surely,"  answered  Eleanor,  as  she  received 
them  ;  "  they  are  the  sweetest  of  flowers — sweeter, 
I  think,  in  autumn  even  than  in  spring.  Why 
should  I  not  take  them?  and  why  did  you  first 
offer  them  to  me,  and  then  witliclraw  them  ?" 

'^  Shall  I  tell  you?"  said  Clifton,  turning  his 
eyes  upon  her :  "  I  could  not  tell  many  people  my 

reason ;  but  to  you "  he  paused  a  moment. 

*'  Most  people  would  call  it  a  very  ridiculous  one; 
but  I  hardly  think  you  will.  I  think  you  can 
understand  those  extraordinary  and  mysterious 
influences  which  at  times  come  over  us,  we  do  not 
well  know  why ;  and  to  which,  in  such  a  scene  as 
this,  amid  the  holy  tranquillity  of  sleeping  Nature 
— our  more  earthly  propensities  being  lulled  into 
rest — it  would  seem  that  our  souls  are  more 
acutely  sensible.  Did  you  ever  feel  what  I  mean  ? 
— that  strange  sort  of  presentiment? — presenti- 
ment, at  least,  is  the  nearest  English  word  that 
expresses  it — a  shadowing  forth,  as  it  were,  of  the 
future  from  some  present  incident — a  trivial  one, 
perhaps,  as  in  this  case — a  dim  and  indefinable 
anticipation  of  some  coming  period,  grounded  on 
what  is  passing  now?" 

^'  I  understand  you  perfectly.  Yes,  I  have 
felt — who  has  not  ?— such  a  sensation  as  you 
describe." 
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"  Many  have  felt  it,  it  may  be,"  replied  Clifton, 
"  without  noting  it,  or  reflecting  on  its  mystery. 
Such  a  feeling  it  was  that  came  over  me  just 
now,  when  you  made  that  remark  on  these  flowers. 
I  would  have  withdrawn  them,  but  you  had  already 
accepted,  and  I  could  only  therefore  share  them 
with  you." 

"  Those  flowers,  Mr.  Clifton!     I " 

"  AYas  it  not,  Miss  Falconar,  a  singular  circum- 
stance that  these,  the  first  I  ever  offered  you, 
should  have  been  '  wet  with  tears  ?'  These  were 
your  words ;  and  with  them  there  fell  over  my 
mind  a  dark  undefined  shadow — a  visionary  anti- 
cipation of — I  cannot  tell  exactly  what;  but  be 
it  what  it  may,  it  will  not  come  upon  you  alone." 

"  It  is  a  singular  idea !"  said  Eleanor,  looking 
at  her  companion,  whose  eyes  seemed  filled  by  the 
clear  and  solemn  light  of  the  moon,  on  which  they 
were  fixed.     He  turned,  and  met  her  gaze. 

"  You  think  me  a  fanciful  visionary?"  said  he, 
with  a  smile. 

'-'-  Do  not  wrong  me  so  far,"  answered  Eleanor. 
"  I  am  not  prone  to  pass  such  judgments.  I  have 
been  accused  of  superstitious  feelings  myself  ere 
now ;  and  you  do  not  know  how  I  delight  in  meet- 
ing with  any  one  who  does  not  hold  them  in  con- 
tempt." 

"  In  contempt!"  exclaimed  Clifton;  ''we  may 
apply  to  such  a  feeling  what  Wordsworth  says  of 
it  in  another  form ;  that  he  who  feels  contempt 
for  such  sentiments — 

'  Hath  faculties 
Which  he  hath  never  iised ;  that  thought  -with  him 
Is  in  its  infancy.' 
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Believe  me,  no  one  ever  entertained  contempt 
for  them  wlio  was  capable  of  comprehending  them. 
Who  that  has  reflected  on  human  life  and  human 
destiny,  and  has  meditated  on  the  secret  things  of 
Providence,  and  the  strange  ties  which  connect 
our  physical  with  our  moral  being,  can  deny  that 
we  are  on  all  sides  encompassed  with  mystery? — 
that  we  are  ourselves  a  mystery  more  wonderful 
than  all  ? — that  there  are  a  thousand  mysteries  in 
what  is  daily  befalling  us,  and  in  the  daily  action 
of  our  own  minds,  more  inscrutable  still  than 
that  which  hangs  over  our  mental  intercourse 
with  the  immaterial  world  around  us  ?" 

"  You  think,  then,"  said  Eleanor,  '^  that  such 
an  intercourse  does  subsist  ?" 

^'  I  do,"  he  replied.  "  I  think  with  Godwin, 
that  '  there  is  nothing  real  but  that  which  is  in- 
visible.' We  live  in  a  world  of  transitory  ma- 
teriality, whose  fleeting  details  we  too  often  sufier 
to  occupy  all  our  time  and  faculties,  regardless  of 
the  wonders  which  lie  hid  in  our  own  being ;  and 
which,  because  we  choose  to  shut  our  eyes  upon 
them,  we  treat  as  having  no  existence,  save  in  the 
fancies  of  the  visionary.  Yet  is  it  not  less  true 
that  all  with  wliich  our  highest  hopes  and  our 
holiest  faith  are  connected,  is  spiritual  ;  and 
though,  tlierefore,  invisible  to  us  during  our  so- 
journ here,  not  the  less  solemnly  and  awfully  real. 
And  I  cannot  believe — I  can  find  no  warrant  in 
the  word  of  God  for  believing,  that  the  soul, 
blinded  though  in  her  present  state  she  be,  by  the 
influence  of  her  mortal  tabernacle,  is  yet  alto- 
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gether  cut  off  from  the  possibility  of  communica- 
tion with  the  unseen  world  around  her." 

"  Nay,"  said  Eleanor,  "  if  we  believed  that  she 
were,  we  must  deny  one  of  the  leading  doctrines 
of  Eevelation — the  secret  influence  of  the  Spirit." 

"Decidedly,"  returned  Clifton;  "and  I  have 
often  wondered  how  that  argument  did  not  strike 
those  who  contend  against  the  possibility  of  the 
soul,  whilst  connected  with  the  body,  being  acted 
upon  otherwise  than  througli  the  medium  of  the 
senses.  Many,  I  do  most  sincerely  believe,  many 
and  great  are  the  aids,  under  difliculty,  of  which 
men  deprive  themselves,  by  refusing  to  open  up 
their  minds  to  the  secret  and  mysterious  influences 
wliich  are  exercised  upon  them,  far  more  fre- 
quently than  they  choose  to  imagine.  *  The  world 
is  too  much  with  us.'  There  lies  the  evil.  Many 
are  the  voices  that  speak  to  our  souls,  woidd  we 
but  stay  to  listen !" 

"  I  do  believe  it,"  said  Eleanor.  "  But  in 
the  case  of  an  undefined  presentiment,  such  as 
you  felt  just  now,  nothing  is  distinctly  pointed 
out — nothing  made  clear  to  us  for  warning  or 
direction.  We  cannot  see  why  it  should  be,  and 
for  what  good  end." 

"  One  good  end  there  must  always  be  in  such 
sensations,"  replied  Clifton.  "  They  ought  to 
make  us  feel  the  uncertainty  of  all  things  earthly, 
— the  frail  tenure  by  which  we  hold  our  best  pos- 
sessions. But  I  do  not  pretend  to  explain  it ;  while 
yet  I  feel  assured  that  by  that  species  of  sudden  and 
unexpected  presentiment  some  mysterious  inti- 
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mation  of  future  events  is  conveyed  to  us.  And 
I  incline  the  more  to  this  idea,  because  I  observe 
how  frequently  such  intimation  is  given  us  of 
events  the  least  probable,  and  about  which  our 
minds  had  previously  been  the  least  occupied. 
And,  vague  and  indefinite  though  it  be,  the  im- 
pression is  generally  such  as  time  and  after  events 
cannot  eradicate,  though  they  may  for  a  period 
obscure  it.  But  it  is  all  wrapped  in  a  strange,  an 
awful  mystery,  into  which  we  may  long  desire  to 
look,  ere  reaching  any  conclusion." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Eleanor,  "  there  is  something 
strangely  delightful  in  such  inquiries." 

"  There  is.  And  here,  if  ever,  in  such  a  scene, 
where  there  are  no  worldly  eyes  to  cast  a  chill 
over  the  imaginations  of  the  soul,  she  must  re- 
joice for  a  little  space  to  cast  aside  the  weight  of 
earth,  and  its  cares,  and  soar  into  the  regions  of 
her  native  home."  He  raised  his  flashing  eyes 
to  heaven  as  he  spoke,  and  looked,  whilst  the 
moonlight  fell  in  a  pale  flood  over  his  noble  fore- 
head and  countenance,  so  statue-like  in  its  beauty 
and  repose,  the  very  embodied  and  breathing 
model  of  that  inspiration  of  which  his  words  con- 
veyed an  idea. 

There  was  a  few  minutes'  pause,  when  Clifton, 
turning  his  gaze  on  the  young  and  lovely  face  of 
his  companion,  whose  eyes  were  also  fixed  on  the 
glorious  canopy  above  them,  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  There  is  something  tells  me  that  I  shall  long 
remember,  and  look  back  to  this  hour,  not  only 
with  the  remembrance  of  all  that  must  ever  keep 
it  precious  in  my  memory,  but  because  it  will  be 
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linked  with  after  events,  whose  approach  has 
been  dimly  foreshewn  in  its  passage.  This  is  the 
24:^A  of  Octohery  He  took  out  his  tablets  as 
he  spoke,  and  wrote  down  the  date ;  then  carefully 
placed  the  primroses  within  the  leaves  of  the 
book.  "  Those  wet  flowers !  What  strange  im- 
pulse  "     He  stopped  short. 

''  Kecollect,"  said  Eleanor,  smiling,  while  yet 
a  sensation  of  awe  stole  over  her  heart,  and  rising 
from  her  seat  as  she  spoke — '*  recollect,  at  least, 
that  these  flowers  are  emblems  of  all  that  is 
pui'est  and  most  peaceful ;  they  are  flowers  of 
spring  returning  to  gladden  the  path  of  fading 
autumn.  And,  moreover,  if  they  were  wet,  they 
were  wet  with  the  sweet  dews  of  Heaven,  that 
refresh  where  they  fall." 

"  I  accept  the  augury,"  said  Clifton;  and  as  he 
rose  he  gathered  yet  another  primrose  from  the 
dewy  turf,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  "  If  they 
foretel  tears,  they  will  be  tears  which  the  hand  of 
Heaven  shall  cause  to  fall,  and  which  that  hand 
shall  also  wipe  away."  They  stood  for  a 
minute  in  silence,  gazing  on  the  lovely  scene 
which  each  felt  so  loth  to  quit,  then  he  gently 
drew  the  arm  of  Eleanor  within  his,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded slowly  along  the  walk. 

"  I  fear,"  said  Eleanor,  after  a  short  pause, 
"  that  it  must  be  time  to  return  home." 

"  Home  r  exclaimed  Clifton  in  a  low  voice, 
and,  as  it  were,  involuntarily.  He  paused 
abruptly,  and  with  a  deep  sigh.  It  was  echoed, 
though  more  softly,  by  his  companion ;  for  she, 
like  him,  looked  back  upon  the  home  of  other  years. 
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His  quick  ear  caught  the  sound,  and  Eleanor 
felt  a  very  gentle  pressure  from  the  arm  on  which 
she  was  leaning. 

"  You,  too,"  said  he,  ''  feel  that  word.  But  yet 
you  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  stand  alone  in  the 
world." 

"  I  should  be  most  ungrateful,  indeed,"  replied 
Eleanor,  "  not  to  feel  how  very  far  the  reverse 
of  such  a  lot,  how  blest  in  affection  mine  has 
been  made !  And  yet,  grateful  as  I  am  for  this, 
I  sometimes  cannot  help  looking  back,  with  bit- 
ter recollections,  to  all  that  the  word  liome  once 
signified  to  us,  and  to  the  scenes  now  lost  to  us, 
with  which  its  dearest  memories  are  linked.  Yet 
I  dare  say  you  must  think  me  wrong." 

"  I  think  you  wrong?"  And  Clifton  looked 
in  the  fair  and  innocent  countenance  which  was 
raised  to  his.  "  Do  you  consider  me  so  very 
harsh  a  censor?  I,  who  remember  what  it  was 
to  lose  a  father;  who  know  what  it  is  to -have 
the  heartstrings  wrenched  away  from  the  spot 
connected  with  its  first  and  fondest  associations ! 
And  in  your  case  hoAV  doubly  bitter  that  pang 
must  have  been !" 

"  Yet,"  said  Eleanor,  "  I  meant  that  you 
must  think  me  wrong,  who  possess  what  has 
been  denied  to  you.  You  have  no  sister, — no 
brother." 

"Ay!  there  lies  the  sorrow  '."replied  Clifton, 
in  a  tone  of  melancholy  feeling.  "  Others  have 
ties  to  bind  them  down  to  a  liome,  which,  what- 
ever may  be  its  trials,  yet  contains  something 
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whose  price  is  well  worth  them  all.     But  such 
exist  not  for  me." 

^'  And  yet,"  said  Eleanor,  "  you  have  many 
near  relatives." 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  and  very  kind  ones. 
But  still — still — there  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  regard  of  cousins  whose  early  years 
were  not  spent  together,  and  who  have  very  few 
points  of  character  in  common;  and  the  affec- 
tion, the  old  home  affection,  the  perfect  sympathy, 
the  strong  enduring  ties  which  connect  those 
whose  infancy  was  nursed  on  the  same  mother's 
bosom.  I  should  be  ungrateful  did  I  not  deeply 
feel  the  kindness,  the  unceasing  kindness,  even 
of  those  relatives  who  had  least  patience  for  what 
they  considered  my  enthusiasm,  and  my  blind- 
ness to  my  own  interests ;  but  oh,  ]Miss  Falconar, 
believe  me,  the  longer  you  live  the  more  intensely 
will  you  feel  that  life  can  offer  nothing  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  a  father's  home,  for  the 
privation  of  fraternal  ties !  You  may  be  thank- 
ful for  the  blessing  vouchsafed  you  in  a  bro- 
ther." 

"  But,"  said  Eleanor,  gently,  "  he  at  least  is 
your  friend,^'' 

"  The  best  and  truest,"  exclaimed  Clifton, 
fervently. 

''  And  his  friends,"  said  Eleanor,  "  must  be  the 
friends  of  his  sister.  You  must  not  say  that 
you  are  alone  in  the  world." 

*'  And  will  you  too  be  my  friend?  May  I 
presume  to  call  you  so?"     lie  looked  at  her  with 
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a  glow  of  admiration  and  delight,  overspreading 
his  whole  countenance. 

"  Surely,"  returned  Eleanor  with  simplicity; 
"  I  have  always  thought  of  you  as  a  friend.  How 
could  I  do  otherwise?  Indeed,  I  don't  know 
what  you  must  think  of  me,  Mr.  Clifton,"  she 
added,  suddenly  checking  herself;  ''  I  have  been 
of  late  years  so  little  in  the  habit  of  associating 
intimately  with  any  one  but  Alfred,  and  have 
always  thought  of  you  so  much  in  connexion  with 
him,  that  I  fear  you  must  consider  me " 

"  If  I  were  to  tell  you  all  I  consider  you,''  ex- 
claimed Clifton,  "  I — I  might  perhaps  displease 
you  by  my  presumption.  Though  it  would  be 
most  undeservedly,  I  could  not  bear  that  you 
should  fancy  me  to  be  uttering  the  language  of 
idle  compliment;  but  I  think  you  will  believe 
me  when  I  say  that  I  have  long  looked  forward 
to  knowing  you  with  a  feeling  which  I  now  find 
only  too  faintly  anticipated  all  the  happiness  it 
would  bestow.  This  24th  of  October!  what 
future  cause  we  may  both  have  to  remember  this 
day  is  still  hidden  from  our  eyes ;  but  I  can  an- 
swer for  one  of  us,  at  least,  retaining  its  memory 
in  his  heart." 

They  turned  into  a  steep  ascending  path, 
which  led  towards  the  house,  and  which  was 
much  darkened  by  the  shade  of  thick  evergreens 
on  either  side,  intercepting  the  moonlight.  They 
had  not  proceeded  far  in  the  ascent,  when  an 
approaching  noise  struck  upon  their  ears.  A 
combination  of  the  boisterous  laughing  tones  of 
a  man,  and  the  shrill,  treble  giggle,  and  expos- 
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filiating  sounds  of  a  female  voice,  the  parties 
being  apparently  at  high  romps  together.  All 
at  once  burst  forth  a  wilder  peal  of  laughter,  and 
a  shriek,  succeeded  by  the  rush  of  pattering  feet ; 
and  from  a  turn  of  the  walk  down  came  flying 
like  the  wind  a  female  figure,  the  velocity  of 
whose  course  was  such  that  it  almost  instanta- 
neously landed  her  in  the  arms  of  Clifton,  as  he 
involuntarily  stretched  them  out  to  arrest  her 
probable  fall.  Eleanor  started  back  in  amaze- 
ment ;  whilst  the  flying  fair  one,  with  difiiculty 
recovering  her  balance,  and  extricating  herself, 
in  panting  agitation  and  alarm,  from  the  embrace 
into  which  she  had  so  unceremoniously  rushed, 
disclosed,  partly  l)y  her  voice  and  exclamations, 
partly  from  the  glimpse  of  her  afforded  through 
the  obscurity  of  the  spot,  the  trim  little  person 
of  Miss  Kitty  Ireland ;  suffering,  as  it  appeared, 
under  no  small  decree  of  shame  and  terror  at 
this  finale  to  her  nocturnal  amusements. 

^'  My  gracious  goodness  me!"  was  her  fii'st 
attempt  at  utterance.  "  Dear  me,  sir!  I'm 
sure  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Bob !  (for  whom  she 
apparently  mistook  Clifton.)  I  hadn't  the  least 
conception !     I  hope " 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  hurt.  Miss  Ireland!" 
inquired  Clifton,  struggling  hard,  but  successfully, 
with  his  risible  faculties ;  "  it  was  mi/  awkward- 
ness that " 

"  Oh,  Lord!  it's  Mr.  Clifton!"  shrieked  the 
fair  Kitty,  in  added  consternation  at  having 
rushed  into  the  arms  of  the  handsome  English 
sti'anger.     "  And  Miss  Falconar!"  as   she  reco- 
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gnised  Eleanor.  "  Oli  dear  me!  I'm  sure — I 
declare  I  never  saw  the  like !  Did  you  see  Miss 
Amabel  anywhere,  Miss  Falconar?  I  was  just 
looking  for  her." 

''Ha!  ha!  ha!  So  I've  caught  you  at  last. 
Miss  Kitty?"  burst  forth  a  loud  voice;  and  an- 
other explosion  of  horse -laughter  announced  Mr. 
Dick  Cousins  approaching  behind  tlie  shrubs, 
amongst  whose  intricacies  he  appeared  to  have 
been  threading  his  way,  tlie  more  artfully  to  en- 
trap his  flying  companion.  "  What  made  you 
set  off  on.  that  wild-goose  chase?  Do  you  think 
it's  worth  a  man's  while  to  run  so  far  for  a  kiss?" 
And  as  he  spoke,  he  darted  from  the  shade  of  a 
projecting  laurel-bush,  with  arm  outstretched  as 
if  to  clutch  his  prey,  when  he,  too,  was  arrested, 
and  struck,  to  use  his  own  appropriate  expression, 
in  an  after-discussion  of  the  adventure,  "  all  of  a 
heap,"  on  beholding  the  addition  to  the  party. 

"  A-hem — hem!  Miss  Falconar,  I  think" — he 
durst  not  assume  courage  to  address  her  com- 
panion, not  being  sure  of  his  identity —  "  didn't 
know  Miss  Kitty  was  running  away  to  join  such 
good  company.  Hope  ye've  had  a  pleasant 
walk,  ma'am?  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Bob?  I  just 
came  this  way — a-hem ! — to  look  if  he  was  here- 
abouts. One's  so  apt  to  part  company  by  moon- 
light." 

"  Eather,"  observed  Clifton,  quietly,  somewhat 
enjoying  the  perplexity  of  the  unlucky  Dick,  who 
stood  shifting  from  leg  to  leg  in  a  transport  of 
awkwardness,  not  knowing  how  to  cover  his  own 
and  Miss  Ireland's  modes  of  diversion  in  their 
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tete-a-tete  walk.  Ilis  tidy  little  fellow-culprit 
the  while,  for  once  in  her  life  completely  put 
out,  remained  at  a  few  paces  distance  from  the 
scene  of  action,  apparently  occupied  in  ''  putting 
herself  to  rights,"  arranging  her  disordered  head- 
gear, and  shaking  up  her  sleeves  under  her  shawl. 
Just  at  this  instant  another  voice  loudly  hailed 
them,  and  Eobert  advanced  from  a  side-path,  to 
the  no  small  relief  of  some  of  the  party. 

*^  Ha !  by  my  troth,  a  goodly  company !"  he 
exclaimed.  "  Whence  come  ye,  good  people  ? 
I've  been  hunting  the  whole  shrubbery  for  the 
scattered  troops." 

"  All  alone,  Bob?"  said  Clifton.  ^'  How  does 
that  happen?" 

"  Why,  my  companion,  Emmy  Burnett,  got 
tired,  and  cold,  and  stupid,  and  discovered  that 
it  must  be  very  late,  and  that  the  carriage  would 
be  waiting,  and  papa  in  a  fuss;  so  I  took  her 
into  the  house,  and  there  we  found  papa  deep  in 
a  rubber  of  whist.  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to 
make  the  agreeable  to  the  poor  little  soul,  for 
deuce  a  person  there  was  to  talk  to  her  but 
George,  and  he  was  lying  half- asleep  on  a  sofa. 
So  you  know  it  would  have  been  barbarity  to 
have  deserted  her;  and  there  I  sat,  and  wofully 
tired  I  was  of  the  work,  till  my  good  mamma 
took  pity  on  my  weariness,  and  sent  me  out  to 
collect  the  dispersed  couples,  with  threats  of  colds 
and  sore  throats,  and  I  don't  know  all  what.  I've 
caught  Harriette  Graham  and  Falconar,  and  I 
heard  Lady  Susan  and  Aylesniore  talking  not  far 
off,   and  bawled  to  them  as  loudly  as  I  could. 

VOL.  II.  c 
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And  now  whom  have  we  here?"  added  Bob,  ad- 
vancing closer.  "  Dick  Cousins !  Ah !  and  Miss 
Kitty  Ireland!  Fair  Hibernia,  I  didn't  know 
you  were  out !" 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Bob !  I  was  just  looking — for  Miss 
Amabel,"  stammered  Miss  Ireland,  in  trepidation. 

"  And  Mr.  Cousins  was  searching  for  you^  I 
understand,  Bob,"  said  Clifton,  rather  mischiev- 
ously. 

"For  me^  Dick?"  inquired  Robert,  wonder- 
ingly.  "  What  did  you  want  with  me,  in  the 
name  of  goodness  ?  Have  you  been  at  the  stables  ? 
Was  it  anything  about  the  bay  colt?" 

"Oh,  it  was  nothing,  Mr.  Bob !  Nothing  at 
all,  sir. 

"  But  what  was  it,  man?"  persisted  Mr.  Bob. 
''  Anything  gone  wrong?" 

"  Lord,  no,  Mr.  Bob !"  exclaimed  the  unfor- 
tunate Dick.  "  I  just  thought  you  would  likely 
be  here,  and  I  came  to  see " 

"Thought  I  should  be  liere^  Dick!  I  don't 
see  how  you  could  come  to  think  so.  Hang  me 
if  I  understand  a  word  of  this !" 

"  Oh,  come  !"  said  Eleanor,  whose  gentle  na- 
ture shrunk  from  tormenting  even  Dick  Cousins ; 
"it  is  all  nonsense  together.  Let  us  go  home, 
since  my  aunt  wants  us." 

"  Come  along,  then,"  returned  Robert.  "  But, 
Dick,  I  must  have  the  secret  of  all  this  out  of 
you.     I  don't  understand  it  at  all." 

The  discomfited  satellite  made  no  reply,  though 
it  is  not  unlikely  tliat,  at  some  after  period,  he 
contrived  to  satisfy  his  young  patron,  perhaps  at 
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the  expense  of  poor  little  Miss  Ireland.  The 
latter  young  lady,  meanwhile,  was  in  an  agony 
of  very  groundless  fear  of  being  "  told  upon"  by 
Miss  Talconar  or  Mr.  Clifton.  The  secret  of  her 
little  adventure  was  safer  with  tliem  than  it 
would  have  been  with  any  one  else  whom  she 
could  have  encountered  that  nia'ht. 


c2 
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CHAPTER  III. 


"  I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee, 

In  the  first  sweet  sleep  of  night, 
When  the  winds  are  breathing  low, 
And  the  stars  are  burning  bright." 

P.  B.  Shelley. 

"  Farewell !  a  word  that  hath  been,  and  must  be !" 

Byron. 


Breakfast  had  been  announced  for  the  following 
morning  at  the  extraordinary  hour  of  eight,  in 
order  to  accommodate  those  of  the  gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  chose  to  ride  to  cover,  as  Easthope, 
the  place  appointed  for  the  hounds'  meeting  at 
ten  o'clock,  was  some  miles  distant  from  Ferney- 
lee.  This  hour  was  more  convenient  for  our 
travellers  than  a  later  one  would  have  been,  as 
at  half-past   ten  the  chaise   had   been   ordered 

which  was  to  convey  them  to  the  town  of , 

there  to  meet  the  mail,  which  passed  through  it 
before  noon. 

Eleanor  arose  from  a  couch  which  had  not 
witnessed  many  hours  of  sleep,  though  it  was  the 
most  delicious  species  of  dreamy  wandering  which 
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had  more  than  supplied  its  place  through  the 
night.  The  voice  of  Guy  Clifton  had  sounded 
in  her  ear,  and  his  form,  blended  with  associ- 
ations of  moonlight,  and  flowers,  and  rippling 
water,  had  floated  before  her  eyes  during  its  long 
and  silent  hours.  Perhaps  those  sweet  dreaming 
nights,  when  the  fully- awakened  imagination  as- 
sumes the  reins,  and  mingling  truth  and  fiction 
in  one  wondrous  mass,  produces  combinations  of 
beauty  and  happiness,  of  which  daylight  and 
reality  can  furnish  no  prototypes,  are  amongst 
the  best  delights  of  young  love,  in  the  spring-tide 
of  its  existence.  Certain  it  is,  at  least,  that  its 
after  years  can  never  again  display  so  many 
thornless  flowers. 

Descending  a  few  minutes  before  the  gong 
rang,  Eleanor  encountered  Clifton  in  the  hall, 
entering  from  the  outer  door.  Faust,  who  had 
edged  in  behind  his  master,  pressed  closely  to  her, 
as  they  stopped  to  exchange  the  salutations  of 
the  morning. 

"  I  do  believe  that  animal  knows  that  you  are 
going  away,"  said  Clifton,  with  a  melancholy 
smile.  '^  I  have  often  remarked  his  wonderful 
sagacity  in  that  respect." 

"  Poor  Faust !"  replied  Eleanor,  patting  his 
head,  "  we  shall  soon  meet  again  in  Edinburgh." 

"Yes,"  answered  Clifton;  "but  meeting  in  a 
bustling  town  is  a  very  different  thing  from  being 
together  in  the  country.  However,  Faust  and 
his  master  must  both  learn  submission  to  their 
fate.  Xeither  canine  nor  human  happiness  is 
formed  to  last  for  ever." 
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''  Clifton,"  said  George,  who  at  this  moment 
entered  the  hall  in  scarlet  coat  and  cords,  and 
booted  for  the  field,  ^'  I  hope  you  mean  to  ride  to 
cover  with  us?  You  shall  have  Lady  Bab,  my 
chesnut  mare.  Glorious  morning !  the  scent  will 
lie  famously." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Livingstone,"  replied 
Clifton;  "but  I  am  afraid  I  must  decline  her 
ladyship.  I  have  a  wretched  headache;  I  really 
am  not  fit  to  ride." 

"  Why,  bless  you,  my  good  fellow !  riding  is  the 
very  best  cure  for  a  headache.  But  you  do  look 
rather  spectre-ish.     What  has  happened  to  you?" 

"  Nothing,"  answered  Clifton,  smiling;  ''  it  is 
no  unusual  complaint  with  me." 

"What,  another  convenient  headache?"  ex- 
claimed Bob,  who  now  bustled  in,  clad,  like  his 
brother,  in  the  livery  of  the  chase.  "  For  head- 
ache, read  heartache — eh,  Clifton?"  with  a  sig- 
nificant glance  at  Eleanor,  who  had  turned  aside 
to  speak  to  Miss  Forbes  Graham.  "  But  come, 
I  wont  torment  you  on  that  score.  I  see  it  is  no 
joking  matter,  and  'faith !  I  feel  very  strongly  in- 
clined to  have  a  headache  myself,  at  parting  with 
my  dear  little  coz." 

Clifton  was  saved  the  difiicult  task  of  replying, 
by  the  entrance  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  who 
now  came  crowding  in.  The  young  ladies  of  the 
house,  who  had  no  idea  of  that  old-fashioned 
politeness  which  would  have  dictated  their  re- 
maining at  home  to  witness  the  departure  of 
their  cousins,  appeared,  as  did  Miss  Forbes 
Graham,  prepared  for  riding  to  see  the  hounds 
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throw  off;  and  tlie  shape  aud  beauty  of  their 
habits  elicited  a  rapturous  encomium  from 
Aunt  Elizabeth,  Miss  Farquharson,  and  Miss 
Ireland,  ^'ho  liad  now  recovered  from  her  em- 
barrassment of  the  previous  night,  though  still 
contriving  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  aloof  from 
Eleanor  or  Clifton.  Not  having  been  invited  to 
join  the  riding-party,  Miss  Ireland's  dress  did 
not,  on  this  occasion,  present  the  fac-simile  which 
it  usually  did,  so  far  at  least  as  shape  and  colour 
went,  to  that  worn  by  one  or  other  of  the  Misses 
Livingstone.  The  only  defaulter  from  the  early 
breakfast  table  was  Lady  Susan,  who  had  not 
quitted  her  room.  The  others  hurried  over  their 
repast,  and  soon  after  its  conclusion,  their  steeds 
were  seen  mustering  in  goodly  array,  on  the  sweep 
before  the  house. 

All  was  now  bustle  and  confusion.  Hasty 
adieux  were  exchanged  between  the  departing 
squadron  and  the  travellers.  Miss  Forbes 
Graham,  in  some  discomfiture  at  losing  the 
society  of  Alfred,  and  having  nobody  to  flirt  with 
but  Bob,  or  Lord  Aylesmore,  who  looked  in  a 
very  cross  humour,  felt  not  a  little  indignant  at 
the  defalcation  of  Clifton,  and  did  not  a  little 
doubt  the  authenticity  of  his  alleged  headache, 
notwithstanding  the  ample  testimony  which  his 
looks  bore  to  its  existence.  There  was,  however, 
no  redress  to  be  obtained,  so  she  bade  farewell  to 
Alfred,  as  she  lightly  sprang  into  her  saddle,  and 
cantered  off  with  her  companions.  Robert  took 
an  affectionate  leave  of  his  cousins;  mortal  forti- 
tude could  not  have  withstood  the  temptation 
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wliicli  impelled  him  to  go — the  first  trial  of  a 
fine  young  horse. 

Lord  Aylesmore,  who  was  among  the  last  to 
mount,  now  drew  near  to  Eleanor,  as  she  stood 
in  a  window  watching  the  cavalcade. 

"  So  you  are  really  going  to-day,  Miss  Fal- 
conar  ?"  said  he.  "  And  we  are  all  running 
away  to  leave  you,  at  the  very  moment  of  your 
departure.     It  is  too  bad." 

''  You  are  quite  right  to  run  away  and  amuse 
yourselves,"  replied  Eleanor  with  a  smile.  "  It 
makes  no  difierence  whether  we  say  good-bye 
now,  or  an  hour  hence." 

"  But  why  can't  you  stay  till  next  week  ?"  per- 
sisted his  lordship.  "  Don't  you  know  what 
numbers  of  people  they  expect,  both  in  this  house 
and  some  others  in  the  neighbourhood  ?  How 
can  a  young  lady  reconcile  herself  to  missing  so 
much  gaiety?" 

"  Simply  because  her  fate  calls  her  elsewhere," 
returned  Eleanor;  ^'  and  because  it  is  matter  of 
very  little  concern  to  her  to  miss  the  gaiety. 
And,  as  I  said  last  night,  it  will  not  miss  we." 

^'  Well,"  said  Lord  Aylesmore,  "  I  have  no 
time  to  enter  into  an  argument  on  that  subject 
at  present.  And  yet,  Heaven  knows  what  takes 
me  out  to  assist  in  the  extermination  of  foxes, 
whose  life  or  death  is  matter  of  no  moment  to 
me.    '  Mais,  que  voudi^ait  on?  ainsi  va  la  vie.'  " 

"  La  vie"  replied  Eleanor,  smiling — "  la  vie, 
as  you  describe  it,  appears  to  me,  as  soon  as  its 
first  novelty  is  over,  to  consist  of  nothing  but 
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conjugating  the  verb  s^ennuyer  every  day,  and 
all  day  long." 

"  You  are  a  strange  person,  Miss  Falconar," 
quietly  remarked  his  lordship.  ''  Yes,  I  could,  I 
confess  it,  I  really  could  be  sorry,  to  think  that 
you  will  ever  grow  older.  I  could  grieve  to 
think  of  your  making  the  discovery  which  every- 
body must  make,  how  soon  one  begins  to  conju- 
gate that  verb.  But  I  must  go ;  perhaps,  when 
ne!xt  we  meet,  you  may  be  a  little  more  en- 
lightened on  the  subject." 

"  Our  next  meeting  must  be  at  a  distant  date, 
then,  if  ever,"  answered  Eleanor;  ''for  I  scarce 
expect  to  find  my  life  sufficiently  long  or  idle  to 
leave  me  leisure  for  such  discoveries." 

"  Well,"  replied  his  lordship,  "  I  see  you  wont 
yield  the  point.  I  must  leave  you  to  the  tuition 
of  time  and  experience.  And  now,  Miss  Falconar, 
farewell!" 

They  shook  hands ;  and  Lord  Aylesmore  grace- 
fully sauntered  Ixom  the  room,  and  springing  on 
his  impatient  horse,  urged  his  swift  career  to  the 
spot  where,  beneath  the  languid  search  after  long- 
exhausted  novelty,  he  at  that  time  proposed  to 
continue  the  agreeable  gi-ammatical  exercise  al- 
luded to  by  Eleanor.  "  See  how  the  world  its 
votaries  rewards  1" 

Very  different  were  the  feelings  of  the  selfish 
man  of  pleasure,  who,  in  bidding  farewell  to  the 
lovely  and  interesting  girl  with  whom  he  had 
now  for  above  a  week  been  constantly  associated, 
merely  experienced  a  transitoiy  emotion  of  regret, 
c3 
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founded  on  liis  own  loss  in  her  piquant  society, 
to  the  young  and  unhackneyed  sensations  which 
filled  the  bosom  of  Guy  Clifton !  Surely,  surely, 
if  any  earthly  thing  might  suffice  to  open  men's 
eyes  to  the  hollowness  of  those  idols  for  which 
they  forsake  so  much  of  enlightened  leisure,  so 
much  of  tranquil  happiness,  it  ought  to  be  the 
bitter  evidence  which  every-day  life  presents  to 
them,  of  their  baneful  influence  in  withering  up 
the  best  and  kindliest  emotions  of  the  soul ;  in 
breathing  a  chill  over  its  young  unworldly  feelings; 
in  rendering  it  prematurely  old,  and  hard,  and 
impenetrable  to  aught  but  the  joys  of  sense  or 
the  sordid  pleasures  of  self-interest.  But  we  are 
wilfully  blind  to  this  evidence ;  or,  if  we  per- 
ceive, we  can  even  lament  the  worldliness  of  ad- 
vancing age,  as  contrasted  with  the  former  self 
of  him  over  whom  it  is  creeping,  but  not  pause 
to  inquire  the  source  of  the  evil.  We  rather  sit 
down  acquiescent  in  the  belief  that  so  it  must  be, 
— that  this  is  the  appointed  course  to  be  fulfilled 
by  an  immortal  being, — than  permit  ourselves  to 
search  into  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect  which 
connects  together  a  youth  of  vanity  and  self- 
worship  with  a  manhood  of  selfishness  and  cold- 
hearted  worldly  wisdom. 

Eleanor  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  after 
giving  a  finishing  touch  to  the  work  of  packing, 
in  her  own  apartment,  with  somewhat  of  a  dreary 
feeling.  Little  inclined  as  she  was  to  expect  or 
to  exact  attention,  there  could  not  but  be  some- 
thing painful  to  so  young  and  so  affectionate  a 
heart,  in  feeling  how  very  little  her  regret  at 
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bidding  farewell  to  lier  cousins,  and  much  more 
to  Miss  Forbes  Graliam,  was  reciprocated  by  these 
young  ladies,  and  how  completely  indifferent  a  mat- 
ter her  departure  seemed  to  them.    To  any  young 
person  of  keen  sensibility,  and  prone  to  form  strong 
likings,  especially  when  new  to  society,  there  is,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  something  very  chilling  in  the 
modern  system  of  country  visiting.     A  large*  and 
hospitable  mansion  receives  him  as  its  guest ;  he 
remains  there   a  few  days,  likes  its  inhabitants 
in  general,  and  begins  to  get  attached  to  the 
society  of  some  of  them  in  particular;  so  that  he 
feels  quite  grieved  when  the  day  arrives  that  is 
to  terminate  his  stay  with  them.     It  comes  ;  he 
inwardly  resolves  to  be  very  philosophical,  and 
not  to  betray  his  emotions.     Thus  armed  in  self- 
control,  he  descends  to  say  farewell,  and  is  filled 
with  shame  and  confusion  at  his  own  weakness 
in  having  experienced  any  emotion  at  all;  for 
there  stand  the  friends  with  whom  lie  is  so  sorry 
to  part,   smiling  as  unconcernedly  on  his  leave- 
taking  as  they  did  on  his  arrival !     lie  perceives 
that  he  is  nothing  to  them ;  they  can  get  on  quite 
well  without  him ;  it  is  not  the  loss  of  a  com- 
panion, only  exchanging  one  companion  for  an- 
other : — A  goes  to-day,  and  B  comes  to-morrow. 
Doubtless  this  is  as  it  should  be ;  the  hearts  of  those 
who  entertain  a  constant  succession  of  visitors 
would  be  torn  in  pieces,  did  they  grieve  over  the 
departiu'e  of  every  agreeable  guest.     "  Use  lessens 
marvel ;"  and  people  have  no  time  to  lament  over 
one  friend,  when  he  merely  goes  to  leave  room 
for  another  ;  yet  still,  it  must  be  confessed,  the 
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uninitiated  take  some  time  to  get  accustomed  to 
this  fashionable  indifference. 

Thus  Eleanor  could  not  help  feeling,  as  she 
found  the  drawing-room  occupied  by  her  aunts 
and  Miss  Farquharson,  all  at  work  as  usual;  and 
Miss  Ireland,  in  a  distant  window,  intent  on 
tracing  a  pattern  for  a  collar  against  the  glass. 
She  stood  for  some  time  listening  to  a  proper 
quantity  of  pretty  speeches,  and  regrets,  and 
"  Compliments  to  all  at  home,"  from  Mrs. 
Livingstone,  interlarded  by  observations  ad- 
dressed to  the  aunts  and  Miss  Farquharson 
touching  ''  the  girls,"  and  the  company  expected 
next  week,  and  the  prospects  of  Captain  Forbes 
Graham,  and  the  cornetcy  in  his  regiment,  of 
which  Mr.  Livingstone  was  about  completing 
the  purchase  for  Robert;  to  all  which  pieces  of 
information  the  expected  complimentary  answers 
were  returned.  Finding,  at  length,  that  the 
stream  of  eloquence  no  longer  directed  itself  to 
her,  Eleanor  ventured  to  move  away  from  the 
party  towards  one  of  the  windows  which  looked 
down  upon  the  terrace,  a  spot  with  which  some 
of  her  most  pleasing  associations  at  Ferneylee 
were  connected.  Her  brother  and  Guy  Clifton 
were  at  that  moment  standing  on  it,  and  looking 
up  towards  the  window.  As  she  approached, 
they  turned  to  the  library  door,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  entered  the  drawing-room. 

Very  little  was  spoken,  as  they  stood  together 
in  the  window ;  and  that  little  confined  to  Mrs. 
Livingstone's  inquiry  after  the  headache  of  which 
she  had  heard  Clifton  complain  before  breakfast, 
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followed  by  a  dissertation  on  the  virtues  of  eau 
de  Cologne,  as  a  specific  for  headaches ;  and  suc- 
ceeded by  a  history  of  a  case  of  eau  de  Cologne, 
which  she  had  lately  received  direct  from  Farina's 
own  establishment,  per  favoiu'  of  Lady  Susan's 
brother,  Lord  Malcolm,  just  returned  from  the 
Continent.  None  of  the  young  people  seemed 
inclined  to  talk ;  and  it  might  be  doubted  how 
much  of  Mrs.  Livingstone's  narrative  reached  the 
comprehension,  at  least,  of  two  of  the  party.  At 
last,  '•  Mr.  Falconar's  chaise"  was  announced, 
and  Eleanor  and  Alfred  advanced  towards  the 
work-table  to  make  their  adieux. 

"  Good-bye,  my  dears,"  said  Mrs.  Livingstone, 
finishing  a  stitch  in  her  embroidery  ere  she  rose ; 
"  take  care  of  your  sister,  Alfred.  I  don't 
exactly  approve  of  a  young  lady's  travelling  in 
the  mail ;  but  I  suppose  it  cannot  be  avoided  at 
present." 

"  I  hope  there  is  little  danger  for  Eleanor, 
under  my  august  protection,  in  his  Majesty's 
mail,"  replied  Alfred,  smiling. 

^'  Good-bye,  Eleanor,"  said  Aunt  Annie.  "  I 
hope  all  the  pleasure  you  have  been  enjoying  here 
hasn't  made  you  unwilling  to  go  home  again?" 

"  It  would  be  a  poor  return  for  her  aunt's 
kindness,  if  it  had  that  effect,  Aunt  Annie,"  re- 
marked Aunt  Elizabeth. 

"  Ay,  my  dear,  but  young  folks'  heads  are 
not  always  very  steady  on  their  shoulders,"  re- 
sponded Aunt  Annie.  ''  And,  indeed,  I  really 
must  say " 

What  farther  Aunt  Annie  might  have  said  was 
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never  known,  for  Alfred  summoned  his  sister  to 
depart,  reminding  her  that  their  time  was  limited. 
Clifton  accompanied  them  to  the  door,  where  a 
warm  and  affectionate  farewell  and  promise  of 
a  speedy  meeting  was  exchanged  between  him 
and  Alfred.  His  parting  salutation  to  Eleanor 
was  brief,  so  far  as  words  went ;  but  much  may 
be  expressed  where  little  is  audible.  His  hand 
paused  a  moment  in  the  farewell  clasp ;  and  the 
expression  of  his  speaking  eyes  lingered  long  be- 
fore her  mental  gaze  after  she  saw  them  no 
more. 

Agitated  by  a  variety  of  emotions,  of  whose 
nature  she  was  not  herself  aware,  poor  Eleanor 
could  no  longer  control  the  hysterical  affection 
which  she  had  for  some  time  felt  rising  in  her 
throat ;  and  as  the  chaise  turned  the  corner  of 
the  approach,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
which  Alfred,  guessing  at  their  source  more 
acutely  than  she  did  herself,  did  not  attempt  to 
check — though,  that  salutary  relief  obtained,  his 
gentle,  soothing  kindness  soon  restored  her  to 
composure. 

The  burst  of  enthusiastic  welcome  with  which 
Eleanor  and  Alfred  found  their  return  greeted 
by  Clara  and  Harry,  formed  a  somewhat  striking 
contrast  to  their  reception  by  their  mother,  which 
was  as  calm  and  cool  as  possible.  And  when  in 
the  course  of  the  evening  Eleanor  was  required 
by  her  juvenile  auditory  to  detail  all  that  had 
occurred  to  her  at  Ferneylee,  and  all  that  had  been 
said  and  done  by  everybody,  Mrs.  Falconar's  only 
comment  on  the  narrative,  without  the  smallest 
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expression  of  pleasure  on  hearing  that  her  daugh- 
ter had  enjoyed  herself,  was  comprised  in  a  re- 
mark made  as  she  took  up  a  book,  to  the  effect, 
that  "no  doubt,  the  quiet  dulness  of  home  would 
be  very  little  to  Eleanor's  taste,  after  so  much 
gaiety."  There  are  some  people  in  the  world 
who  seem  to  have  especially  studied  the  amiable 
art  of  casting  a  damp  over  the  feelings  of  their 
friends — to  whom  it  would  appear  that  the  very 
tones  of  happiness  or  enjoyment  convey  offence, 
if  one  may  judge  from  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  hasten  to  repress  them.  Eleanor,  convicted 
of  the  crime  of  having  been  too  happy,  was  evi- 
dently very  much  out  of  favour  with  her  mother ! 
But  Mrs.  Falconar  retiring,  as  was  her  custom, 
very  early  to  her  own  apartment,  left  scope  for 
her  daughter  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  her 
late  proceedings  to  her  sister  and  brotlier.  Clara 
and  Harry,  too,  had  their  own  tales  to  tell.  The 
latter  had  to  inform  Alfred  that  he  was  dux  in 
his  class ;  and  to  relate,  with  the  mischievous 
grin  which  all  academy  boys  were  wont  to  exhi- 
bit, when  discoursing  on  that  theme,  in  those 
days,  how  Mr.  Gloag  had  pmcmied  him  for  a 
mistake  in  arithmetic;  and  Mr.  Muir,  the  assist- 
ant in  that  branch,  on  a  second  repetition  of  the 
blunder,  had  facetiously  promised  him  "  an  hour 
at  three;''  i.e.,  threatened  to  confine  him  after 
school-hours. 

Clara's  story,  in  the  first  place,  conveyed  the 
welcome  intelligence  that  Alfred,  in  the  absence 
of  Aunt  Annie's  influence,  had  actually  succeeded 
in  prevailing  on  his  mother  to  rescind  her  decree 
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against  Signer  Bugni  and  Mr.  Finlay  Dun,  and 
permit  her  daughter  the  benefit  of  their  instruc- 
tions. In  the  second  place,  she  told  Eleanor, 
at  greater  length,  what  the  letters  during  her 
absence  had  informed  her — that  Sir  Anthony 
Wellwood  had  at  last  been  moved  to  pardon  the 
by-past  misdemeanours  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Moray 

that  he  had  advised  her  to  make  Edinburgh 

her  residence — that  in  consideration  of  her  pecu- 
niary losses,  and  her  not  being  in  possession  of 
more  than  two  hundred  per  annum,  exclusive  of 
her  daughter's  pension  from  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, he  had  ofiered  to  allow  her  a  hundred 
a  year — and  that,  finally,  she  and  her  daughter, 
Grace,  had  been  invited  to  make  Wellwood  Castle 
their  home  until,  at  the  approaching  term  of 
Martinmas,  they  could  find  a  small  house  in 
Edinburgh.  At  Wellwood  Castle,  accordingly, 
they  had  arrived  about  ten  days  previous  to  this 
time;  and  the  sisters  retired  to  rest,  agreeing 
that  they  were  very  curious  to  meet  with  this 
much  talked  of  aunt  and  cousin. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Your  man  of  feeling  feels  but  for  himself." 

Town  Eclogue. 


DAVID  ANSTRUTHUR,  ESQ.,  W.S.,  TO  SIR  ANTHONY 
WELLWOOD,  BART.  OF  WELLWOOD  CASTLE — DOUG- 
LAS'S HOTEL,  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE. 

"  My  dear  Sir  Anthony, — Understanding  from 
your  agent,  Mr.  Grieve,  that  you  had  arrived  in 
town  yesterday,  and  being  aware  of  the  limited 
time  which  your  numerous  avocations  permit  you 
to  devote  to  our  meetings,  I  lost  no  time  in  wait- 
ing on  Mr.  Peter  Balmayne  ;  and  now  write  to 
let  you  know,  that  should  it  exactly  suit  your 
convenience,  it  is  our  mutual  wish  to  call  a  meet- 
ing of  the  trustees  upon  the  Cargarth  property, 
in  order  to  take  into  consideration  the  measures 
to  be  adopted,  as  well  as  to  deliberate  on  the  dif- 
ferent estimates  presented  by  Messrs.  Sharpe  and 
Wiseman,  the  surveyors  employed  in  valuing  the 
estate,  as  a  whole  and  in  separate  lots,  with  a 
view  of  determining  on  the  course  to  be  pursued 
for  relieving  the  trust. 
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"  This  meeting,  if  agreeable  to  you,  we  wish  to 
fix  for  Saturday — the  hour  two  o'clock,  afternoon 
— the  place,  my  chambers.  The  near  approach 
of  the  Martinmas  term,  and  the  necessity  of  de- 
ciding upon  some  plan  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
debt,  must  plead  our  apology  for  the  short  notice 
which  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  give  you  on 
this  occasion.    Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir  Anthony, 


«  North  Castle  Street, 
Thursday  morning.' 


'  Very  faithfully  yours, 

"  David  Anstruther. 


SIR  ANTHONY  WELLWOOD,  BART.,  TO  D.  ANSTRUTHER, 
ESQ.,  NORTH  CASTLE  STREET. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Your  note  has  only  this  instant 
reached  me,  owing  to  my  absence  from  town  to- 
day, on  a  visit  to  Hazeldeane,  whence  I  am  but 
just  returned.  I  shall  endeavour  so  to  arrange 
my  multiplied  engagements  as  to  give  my  attend- 
ance at  your  meeting  on  Saturday,  though,  on 
occasion  of  a  visit  to  Edinburgh,  I  find  but  few 
hours  of  each  day  at  my  disposal.  This  circum- 
stance must  be  my  excuse  for  not  being  able  to 
^ee  you  before  that  time ;  unless,  indeed,  I  am 
to  have  that  pleasure  at  Mr.  Balmayne's.,  where 
I  dine  to-morrow.     Sincerely  yours, 

"  Douglas's  Hotel,  ''  AnTHONY  WeLLWOOD. 

Thursday  night." 
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DAVID  ANSTRUTIIER,  ESQ.,  TO  ALFRED  FALCOXAR,  ESQ. 

^'  My  dear  Falconar, — In  hopes  this  may  find 
you  returned  to  town,  I  write,  by  desire  of  Mr. 
Peter  Bahnayne,  to  inform  you  that,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  Sir  A.  Wellwood's  being  in  Edinburgh, 
"we  have  resolved  to  call  a  meeting  of  trustees 
to-morro^v,  in  order  to  deliberate  upon  your 
affairs,  and  to  take  into  consideration  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  be  adopted  in  the  present  crisis. 
At  this  I  am  requested  by  both  gentlemen  to 
solicit  your  attendance,  if  agreeable  to  yourself. 
The  hour  is  two  o'clock — the  place  of  meeting 
my  chambers. 

"  With  compliments  to  Mrs.  Falconar  and  tlie 
young  ladies,  I  am,  my  dear  8ir, 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"North  Castle  street,  "  D.  AHSIRUIHEK. 

Friday  morning.'" 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Alfred?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Falconar  of  her  son,  who  was  standing  by  the 
drawing-room  fire  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  when 
this  last  note  was  brought  to  him,  soon  after 
breakfast  on  Friday  morning,  and  who  changed 
colour  more  than  once  as  he  read  it.  On  his 
mother's  repeating  her  question  in  a  peevish 
tone,  he  handed  it  to  her. 

"  A  meeting  of  trustees  to-morrow,"  said  he. 
"  Sir  Anthony  is  in  town." 

"  To-morrow !"  exclaimed  Eleanor,  looking 
anxiously  at  her  brother. 
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"  Bless  me!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Falconar,  ^^  it  is 
a  very  strange  thing  that  my  brother  should  be 
in  town  and  I  not  know  it !  And  Mrs.  Peter 
Balmayne  did  not  say  a  word  of  it  to  me  when  I 
saw  her  on  Tuesday !  I  must  say  I  shall  think 
it  very  strange  if  I  do  not  see  Sir  Anthony  to- 
day. And  so  they  are  going  to  hold  a  meeting 
to-morrow?" 

"  So  it  seems,"  replied  Alfred.  "  I  expected 
it  about  this  time." 

"  And  I  am  afraid  they  will  urge  you  to  sell 
Cargarth.  Oh,  dear !  these  things  do  shake  my 
nerves  so  intolerably  !  My  dear  Alfred,  I  hope 
you  may  prevail  upon  them  to  delay  it  yet  awhile. 
How  dreadful  it  is  when  people's  affairs  are  out 
of  their  own  control !  I  do  think  this  business 
will  be  the  death  of  me.  I  cannot  stand  this  in- 
cessant shattering  of  my  feelings." 

And  Mrs.  Falconar,  bestowing  no  thought  on 
the  unobtrusive  feelings  of  her  son,  and  forgetful 
of  the  truth  that  *'  the  deepest  waters  make  least 
din,"  ostentatiously  applied  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes,  and  wept  for  some  moments ;  then  rising 
in  stately  woe,  swept  out  of  the  room. 

Alfred  smothered  the  sigh  which  was  rising 
from  his  heart  in  order  to  speak  cheerfully  to  his 
sister,  and  to  remind  her  that,  although  a  sale  of 
the  property  might  be  urged,  yet  that  it  must  be 
advertised  for  some  months  previously,  that  some- 
thing might  in  the  meantime  occur  to  delay  the 
sacrifice,  or  that,  as  constantly  occurs  in  such' 
cases,  no  bidder  might  come  forward  on  its  first 
exposure  by  auction;  to  make  use,  in  short,  of 
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all  the  arguments  in  his  power,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare her  and  himself  for  the  worst,  and  to  miti- 
gate her  present  anxiety  and  distress.  He  shortly- 
after,  left  the  house  to  attend  a  private  law-class, 
the  hour  of  which  was  close  at  hand. 

Eleanor,  meanwhile,  during  several  hours  of 
the  forenoon,  had  the  pleasure  of  being  witness 
to  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  distress,  which 
Mrs.  Falconar  (who,  like  most  egotists,  considered 
herself  blest  with  a  double  portion  of  the  sensi- 
tive feeling  allotted  to  the  rest  of  mankind)  es- 
teemed it  a  necessary  ceremonial  to  display  before 
the  eyes  of  all  with  whom  there  was  the  slightest 
chance  of  its  producing  any  effect.  She  would 
have  deemed  it  quite  derogatory  to  her  reputation 
for  sensibility  had  she  kept  the  effusions  of  her 
woe  to  herself;  the  more  sensation  she  could 
create  the  better,  for  it  afforded  that  temporary 
excitement  which  her  indolence  rendered  an 
agreeable  variety  to  her;  and  of  its  influence  in 
sinking  the  spirits,  or  increasing  the  troubles  of 
those  around  her,  she  recked  not  for  a  moment. 
Mrs.  Falconar's  disposition,  in  fact,  like  all  which 
ai^e  not  based  on  steady  principle,  had  altered 
grievously  for  the  worse  with  altering  circum- 
stances ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  her  original  indo- 
lent sweetness  had  been  exchanged,  toAvards  her 
children  especially,  for  a  fidgety  and  tormenting 
irritability,  equally  tlie  offspring  of  indolence, 
whilst  her  total  want  of  independence  of  charac- 
ter aggravated  the  evil  to  those  within  its  in- 
fluence. 

Worn  out,  at  length,  with  the  task  of  adminis- 
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tering  argument  and  consolation,  wliicli  might 
alike  have  been  left  unspoken,  and  finding  that 
all  she  said  only  convinced  her  mother  that  it 
was  impossible  for  any  other  person  to  compre- 
hend her  feelings,  Eleanor  set  out  to  take  a  walk 
with  Clara,  on  the  return  of  the  latter  from  her 
Italian  class.  They  turned  their  steps  towards 
the  breezy  uplands  of  Corstorphine,  and  forgot, 
for  a  brief  space  at  least,  the  existence  of  do- 
mestic annoyance,  under  the  calm  and  soothing 
influences  of  a  sweet  day  in  the  close  of  autumn. 
Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Falconar  was  not  left  all  day 
to  the  undisturbed  luxury  of  mournful  medita- 
tion, and  of  this  her  children  soon  became  aware, 
on  assembling  round  the  dinner-table,  which  was 
the  first  place  of  their  general  rendezvous,  the 
sisters  having  only  returned  from  their  walk  in 
time  to  dress ;  Alfred  still  later  from  Edinburgh, 
with  the  languid  and  exhausted  look  of  one  whose 
mind  had  been  all  day  the  theatre  of  harassing 
thoughts;  and  Harry  only  leaving  his  academy 
lessons  at  the  sound  of  the  dinner-bell.  It  was 
evident,  on  tlie  first  glance  at  their  mother,  that 
a  change  had  "  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  ]ier  dream." 
Tlie  look  of  patient  suiFering  and  of  resignation 
wliich  she  had  worn  during  the  forenoon,  was  ex- 
changed for  one  of  calm,  but  somewhat  injured 
majesty.  She  spoke  little  during  dinner,  so  long 
as  the  servant  remained  in  the  room,  but  that 
little  served  to  shew  that  Alfred,  who  had  appa- 
rently been  in  high  favour  that  morning,  need  no 
longer  reckon  upon  its  continuance,  and  that  the 
estimation  in  which  the  others  were  held,  was,  to 
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say  the  least,  dubious.  The  cause  of  this  sudden 
change  in  the  maternal  atmosphere  at  length 
transpired.  Mrs.  Falconar  informed  her  audi- 
tory, with  a  magisterial  air,  that  just  before  din- 
ner she  had  had  a  long  visit  from  Sir  Anthony. 

Little  more  was  said  just  then;  no  one  liked 
to  inquire  into  the  particulars  of  the  interview, 
and  Mrs.  Falconar  apparently  "  would  not  un- 
sought be  won"  to  disclose  them.  But  on  Alfred's 
reappearance  at  tea,  a  cross-examination  com- 
menced, with  regard  to  his  intentions,  relative  to 
the  meeting  of  the  morrow,  which  at  once  dis- 
closed a  wonderful  alteration,  since  the  morning, 
in  his  mother's  views  of  the  case.  "  What,"  she 
asked,  "did  he  mean  to  do — to  say?  Did  he 
intend  to  acquiesce  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
trustees?  Did  he  mean  to  be  guided  by  their 
opinion?  She  hoped  he  did.  She  was  sure  no» 
good  could  result  from  delay.  She  was  fully  con- 
vinced that  a  sale  of  the  property  was  the  best 
plan  that  could  be  adopted,"  &c.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Alfred,  with  exemplary  patience,  over  and 
over  again,  demonstrated  to  her  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  him  to  answer  beforehand  as  to 
what  he  should  do  or  say.  The  only  answer  re- 
turned was  a  repetition  of  the  same,  or  similar 
questions  and  hopes.  At  last,  Mrs.  Falconar 
threw  out  an  insinuation  that  if  he  did  not  agree 
with  his  trustees,  they  might  be  willing,  as  they 
certainly  were  able,  to  relieve  him  of  the  trouble 
of  decision,  by  acting  as  they  considered  best, 
whether  he  liked  it  or  not. 

At  these  words  Alfred's  brow  became  crimson. 
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" My  dear  motlier,"  said  he,  "I  really  think  my 
uncle  might  have  spared  such  a — to  say  the  least 
of  it — harsh  and  arbitrary  announcement  as  this, 
until  he  saw  whether  or  not  I  was  disposed  to 
resist  reasonable  advice." 

"  I  see  no  reason,  Alfred,  why  you  should  take 
it  upon  you  to  ascribe  everything  that  I  feel  it 
my  duty,  for  your  own  s^kes,  to  say  to  any  of 
you,  to  the  prompting  of  some  other  person.  Why 
you  should  bring  in  your  uncle's  name  in  this 
matter  I  cannot  conceive." 

"  Simply  because  I  know  perfectly  that  such  a 
declaration  could  have  come  from  no  one  else," 
replied  Alfred.  "  My  uncle  thinks  the  only 
course  to  be  pursued,  with  opposition  to  any  opi- 
nion of  his,  is  to  silence  it  in  the  most  summary 
manner." 

"  I  shall  thank  you,  Alfred,''  said  Mrs.  Fal- 
conar,  with  dignity,  "  to  speak  more  respectfully 
of  your  uncle  to  me.  He  is  your  best  friend, 
only  too  deeply  interested  in  your  concerns,  con- 
sidering the  little  gratitude  he  receives.  But,  as 
I  told  him,  when  he  expressed  his  fear  that  you 
might  not  be  inclined  to  listen  to  reason,  it  is  of 
no  use  for  me  to  argue  with  you ;  you  are  wiser, 
in  your  own  conceit,  than  all  your  friends  put 
together." 

"  Yes,  mother,"  returned  Alfred,  with  an  in- 
voluntary sigh;  "I  own  I  was  wrong.  I  need 
express  no  surprise  at  Sir  Anthony  taking  the 
tone  he  does,  when  he  received  such  an  account 
of  me  from  you.     I  only  wish  I  knew  what  cause 
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I  have  ever  given  you  to  say  so.  But  now  I 
must  go  to  my  books  again." 

'^  Books !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Falconar,  not  sorry 
to  find  a  safety-valve  whereby  to  let  off  a  slightly 
uncomfortable  sensation,  excited  by  the  last  words 
of  her  son — '^  books!  and  I  suppose  you  will  sit 
up,  as  you  do  every  night,  poring  over  these  in- 
tolerable books,  till  two  or  three  in  the  morning; 
and  then  come  down  to-morrow  looking  like  a 
ghost,  as  I  am  sure  you  are  doing  to-night !  It 
is  monstrous,  Alfred,  this  neglect  of  your  health. 
You  will  kill  yourself.  That  pernicious  cust-ora 
of  sitting  up  at  night !" 

"  My  dear  mother,  there  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  my  health,"  replied  Alfred;  "and  you  knchv 
my  present  hard  reading  is  only  for  a  time.  I 
shall  pass  Advocate,  I  trust,  in  the  course  of 
another  fortnight,  and  then  I  may  rest,  for  a 
short  while  at  least.  I  really  cannot  help  sitting 
up  late  at  present." 

"  Oh,  very  well,  Alfred — very  well!  take  your 
own  way,  and  see  what  you  will  make  of  it. 
Indeed,  there  is  not  one  of  you  a  bit  better  than 
another  in  that  respect.  You,  Eleanor,  keep 
shamefully  late  hours.  I  heard  you  talking  in 
Alfred's  study  last  night  at  half-past  eleven.  It 
is  a  frightful  habit !" 

Alfred  made  his  escape,  on  this  diversion  of 
his  mother's  wrath  to  a  fresh  object;  and  the 
lecture  on  late  hours  proceeded  for  some  time 
con  spirito.  Mrs.  Falconar,  while  she  exercised 
the  tempers   and  exhausted  the   spirits  of  her 
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cliildren,  by  every  species  of  worrying  and  dis- 
play of  feeling  in  her  power,  never  permitted 
herself  to  imagine  that  such  things  could  have 
any  effect  on  their  healths.  Her  constant  prac- 
tice was  to  ascribe  every  symptom  of  indispo- 
sition to  sitting  up  late  at  night,  that  being  at 
once  an  easy  scape-goat — an  excellent  opiate  to 
her  own  conscience,  when  it  suggested  other 
possible  causes,  and  a  crime  of  which  she  never 
was  herself  guilty.  On  the  night  in  question, 
the  vigils  of  her  son  were  certainly  unreasonably 
protracted;  for  such  were  the  anxiety  and  ex- 
citement of  his  feelings,  in  looking  forward  to 
the  meeting  of  the  morrow,  that  he  found  it 
impossible  to  retire  to  rest,  until  nature  should  be 
so  thoroughly  worn  out  as  to  yield  at  once  to 
sleep.  The  injurious  degree  of  mental  exertion 
on  which  he  had  been  prematurely  forced,  and  the 
corrosion  of  long-continued  anxiety  and  care  in 
early  youth,  were  now  beginning  to  display  their 
baneful  effects  on  the  health  of  this  highly-gifted, 
and  only  too-sensitive  young  man.  His  bodily 
frame  was  yielding  to  the  internal  conflict ;  and 
already,  as  has  been  so  repeatedly  the  case  with 
the  most  favoured  natures,  he  began  to  furnish 
an  instance  of  ''  the  blade  wearing  the  scabbard." 
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CHAPTER  Y. 


"  '  The  laddie's  in  a  creel !'  exclaimed  his  uncle." 

Old  Mortality. 


Two  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon  found  Mr.  An- 
struther,  the  agent  on  the  Cargarth  property, 
seated  by  his  office-desk,  in  his  own  particular 
sanctum,  in  North  Castle  Street,  separated  by  a 
double  door  from  the  apartment  containing  his 
clerks  and  apprentices.  Here  he  was  presently 
joined  by  Alfred  Falconar,  and,  live  minutes  after, 
by  Mr.  Peter  Balmayne — a  fat  and  somewhat 
self-sufficient  likeness  of  his  good-natured  elder 
brother.  The  party  were  kept  waiting  very 
nearly  half-an-hour  for  Sir  Anthony,  who  at  last 
made  his  appearance,  with  not  a  little  of  the 
bustle  attendant  on  the  movements  of  men  who 
have,  or  think  they  have,  a  world  of  business  on 
their  hands,  and  who  are  of  sufficient  consequence 
to  insure  their  being  waited  for. 

This  gentleman  was  a  short,  slight,  but  very 
w^ell-made   personage,    somewhat  on  the  further 
p2 
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side  of  fifty,  whose  bearing  was  rescued  from  tlie 
insignificance  usually  attaching  to  low  stature, 
by  an  air  of  considerable  self-importance,  beseem- 
ing one  who  had  all  his  life  been  regarded  by 
himself  and  those  around  him,  as  one  of  the 
mighty  of  the  earth.  The  high  rank  which  Sir 
Anthony  held  in  his  own  estimation  was  very  per- 
ceptible, especially  to  his  inferiors  in  birth,  or 
even  in  fortune ;  but  being  endowed  with  a  large 
share  of  that  peculiar  faculty,  whatever  phreno- 
logists may  designate  it,  which  prompts  a  desire 
of  dictating  and  interfering  in  the  concerns  of 
one's  friends,  he  was  never  found  backward  in 
bestowing  advice  upon  any  one ;  only,  in  the  case 
of  that  useful  commodity  being  dispensed  to  those 
whom  he  considered  in  the  light  of  inferiors,  he 
was  wont  to  expect,  and  to  exact,  very  implicit 
deference  to  it.  Nor  did  he  feel  that  the  fact  of 
his  advice  being  bestowed,  implied  in  all  cases  an 
idea  of  equality  or  community  of  interest.  Sir 
Anthony  was  a  man  of  consequence — the  pro- 
prietor of  an  extensive  estate — the  oracle  of  a 
wide  district — the  dignitary  on  whom  devolved 
the  duty  of  keeping  up  the  importance  of  his 
family,  and  of  sedulously  cultivating  the  friend- 
ship of  tlie  great  and  wealthy,  who  were  many, 
amongst  tlie  family  connexionir— ofiices  of  such 
high  responsibility  that  he  could  not  always  find 
time  to  bestow  upon  the  connexions  who  had  re- 
treated a  step  down  fortune's  ladder.  With  re- 
gard to  his  nephew's  affairs,  he  would  not  at  any 
price  have  consented  to  the  hurting  of  his  in- 
terests ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  beyond  their  afford- 
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ing  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  dictatorial  pro- 
pensities, he  cumbered  his  mind  very  little  on  a 
subject  so  extraneous  to  himself.  Alfred  Fal- 
conar's  concerns  sunk  into  insignificance  in  the 
estimation  of  a  man  who  had  so  many  and  impor- 
tant ones  of  his  own ;  and  though  a  keen  aristo- 
crat, and  upholder  of  the  dignity  of  ancestry  and 
ancestral  possessions,  he  never  dreamt  of  sympa- 
thizing with  the  same  feelings  in  his  nephew. 
Unused,  moreover,  to  opposition  of  any  kind,  he 
thought  to  carry  every  doubtful  point  by  a  species 
of  peremptory  exliortation,  sounding  too  like  com- 
mand to  be  palatable  to  so  high  a  spirit,  and 
which  had  more  than  once  before  brought  them 
rather  sharply  into  collision,  when  kindness  and 
sympathy  woidd  at  once  have  found  theii^  way 
to  the  young  man's  heart.  Such  was  Sir  Anthony 
Wellwood,  who  now,  with  his  brother-trustees 
and  Alfred,  sat  down  to  an  investigation  of  the 
proceedings  and  expenditure  of  the  trust  during 
the  last  six  months. 

The  conference  of  the  parties  was  long  and 
tedious,  and  the  results  at  which  they  arrived  far 
from  satisfactory.  At  length,  Mr.  Anstruther 
commenced  a  sort  of  summing-up  of  the  evidence 
laid  before  them,  and  concluded  his  recapitulation 
of  what  he  meant  to  insert  in  tlie  Minute,  or 
written  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting, 
which  it  is  a  necessary  form  in  such  cases  to 
make  out,  by  announcing  it  as  his  opinion  that, 
all  circumstances  considered,  a  sale  of  the  whole 
estate  was  the  most  advisable  course  to  be  adopted. 
In  this  opinion  Sir  Anthony  at  once  signified  his 
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concurrence ;  and  Peter  Balmayne,  in  a  tone  of 
fat  and  complacent  indiiference,  pronounced  a  fiat 
to  the  same  effect,  then  looked  at  his  watch  with 
a  yawn. 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Anstruther,"  here  inter- 
posed Alfred,  "  if  I  confess  that  I  cannot  quite 
agree  with  you.  It  does  not  strike  me,  at  all 
events,  that  an  immediate  sale  of  the  estate  is 
necessary." 

"  My  dear  Falconar,"  said  Mr.  Anstruther, 
'^  if  you  will  only  cast  your  eye  over  the  list  of 
debt,  and  then  look  at  these  two  estimates,  you 
will  perceive  the  force  of  my  reasoning.  The 
relief  to  be  experienced  from  the  sale  of  these 
detached  farms.  Windy-braes  and  Shiel-side,  even 
if  you  add  Holm-ha'  to  the  lot,  is  so  very  trifling 
under  the  circumstances, — it  is  hardly  worth  the 
expense  of  conveyancing — it  would  do  little  or  no 
good;  and  then  you  are  left  saddled  with  the 
mansion-house  and  grounds,  too  extensive  a  great 
deal  for  the  size  of  the  remaining  property,  so 
that  it  would  be  a  most  difficult  matter  to  find 
purchasers  for  it  at  a  future  period,  should  you 
want  to  sell  it.  Whereas,  by  selling  it  as  a 
whole,  you  pay  the  debt,  and  have — as  I  think 
and  trust  there  is  little  doubt  you  would — a 
pretty  fair  reversion,  enough  to  put  an  end  to 
your  difficulties." 

*' That  is  all  perfectly  true,"  replied  Alfred: 
"  but  I  am  in  no  such  hurry  to  put  an  end  to 
my  difficulties.     I " 

"  Pooh,  pooh  !  nonsense  !"  interrupted  Sir 
Anthony;   '*  you  are  talking  like  a  boy,  Alfred. 
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We  are  iii  a  hurry  to  do  it  for  you,  whether  you 
feel  the  necessity  of  it  or  not." 

*'Nay,  but,  Sir  Anthony,"  replied  Alfred, 
"  what  I  meant  was  that  I  think  the  loss  of  my 
whole  estate  is  rather  a  heavy  price  to  pay  for 
release  from  difficulties,  at  my  age,  with  the  whole 
of  life  before  me.  My  own  exertions  will  not  be 
wanting,  of  that  rest  assured,  and  all  I  ask  is  a 
little  time  and  patience." 

"  Ay,  and  then  the  debt  goes  on  accumulating 
all  the  time^  which  you  would  find  rather  a  trial 
of  imtience  in  tlie  long  run,  Alfred,"  said 
Mr.  Balmayne,  with  a  chuckle  at  his  own  wit. 

"  I  do  not  see,"  returned  Alfred,  "  that  it  can 
accumulate  to  any  deadly  extent.  The  sale  of 
these  farms  would  bring  relief  to  a  certain  amount ; 
all  I  want  is  to  preserve  a  part — if  possible  the 
part  most  dear  to  me — of  my  father's  property. 
I  should  esteem  no  personal  sacrifice — no  priva- 
tion too  great  for  the  attainment  of  this  object. 
I  would  fain,  at  least,  try  the  chance.  If  I  find, 
on  trial,  that  the  object  cannot  be  attained,  of 
course  I  must  give  it  up ;  but  even  should  this 
involve  some  pecuniary  sacrifice,  to  that  I  would 
gladly  submit,  rather  than  have  to  think  that  I 
had  at  once  flung  away  the  possibility  of  retaining 
the  mansion-house  and  the  remainder  of  the 
land." 

"  Do  you  consider  the  interest  of  your  sisters 
and  brother,  Alfred?"  inquired  Sir  Anthony,  in  a 
most  magisterial  tone.  "  Recollect  that  we  have 
a  duty  to  perform  towards  them  as  well  as  to- 
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wards  you ;  and  one  which  /,  at  least,  shall  not 
feel  myself  justified  in  neglecting." 

"  Nor  will  you  find  7ne  backyv^ard  in  that  re- 
spect, Sir  Anthony ;  on  that  you  may  safely  rely," 
returned  Alfred,  somewhat  haughtily.  "  But  this 
proposal  of  mine,  if  agreed  to,  can  injure  no  one 
but  myself.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the 
law  secures  their  provision,  even  were  I,  of  which 
I  do  not  think  you  can  accuse  me,  disposed  to 
forget  my  duty  towards  them.  I  assure  you,  in 
all  I  have  said,  I  am  speaking  their  sentiments 
quite  as  much  as  my  own.  To  part  with  Car- 
garth  is  what  none  of  us  can  think  of  without 
agony." 

"  And  do  you  suppose,  Alfred,  that  we  shall 
permit  ^ou  to  injure  your  fortune  by  yielding  to 
feelings,  natural  and  proper  enough,  l3ut  not  to  be 
indulged  in  at  present,  without  the  most  serious 
detriment  to  your  worldly  interests?  The  thing 
is  too  absurd." 

"  And,  ten  to  one,"  followed  up  Mr.  Balmayne, 
"  if  he  would  thank  us  for  yielding  to  him,  ten 
years  hence!  I've  known  such  things  happen 
before  now.  You'll  see  things  in  a  different 
light  from  the  other  extremity  of  the  twenties, 
Alfred.  At  thirty,  you  would  be  very  sorry  to 
think  that  we  had  given  way  to  your  prejudices 
just  now." 

"  Prejudices r  exclaimed  Alfred,  indignantly. 
"I  am  ready  to  abide  the  results  of  what  you 
call  by  such  a  name,  Mr.  Balmayne." 

"  And  do  you  think  we  shall  permit  you?" 
began  Sir  Anthony. 
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"  Allow  me,  gentlemen,''  hastily  interposed 
Ml'.  Anstruther,  who  plainly  perceived  that  his 
colleagues  were  going  the  wrong  way  to  work — 
•'  excuse  me,  Sir  Anthony;  Mr.  Falconar's  wish 
is  a  most  natural  one." 

''  Xobody  denied  that,"  returned  Sir  Anthony; 
"but  he  ought  to  listen  to  reason." 

"  Well,  well,  so  he  will,"  interposed  the  pacific 
man  of  business, — "  so  he  will.  Falconar,  my 
dear  fellow,  look  here !  What  Sir  Anthony  said 
about  the  interests  of  your  sisters  and  brother  is 
very  true,  though  you  took  him  up  wrongly.  We 
all  know  that  you  would  be  the  last  person  on 
earth  to  injure  them,  and  that  you  think  you  are 
hurting  nobody  but  yourself ;  but  there's  the 
devil.  Our  hands  are  so  tied  up,  you  see.  Now, 
suppose  one  of  your  sisters  were  to  marry — no- 
thing more  likely,  you  know — where' s  her  portion 
to  come  from?  "Tis  all  we  can  do  to  pay  the  in- 
terest of  the  5000/.  provision :  to  raise  a  third  of 
the  sum  is  beyond  oiu'  power ;  and  a  third  would 
then  be  wanted,  you  are  aware." 

"  I  know  that,  Mr.  Anstruther,"  said  Alfred. 
"  But  you  know,  what  I  contended  for  was,  that 
the  sale  of  these  farms  would  cover  that  and 
other  pressing  portions  of  the  debt;  and  that 
whatever  loss  there  was,  would  fall  upon  me, 
who  am  ready  and  willing  to  submit  to  it.  Not 
for  worlds  would  I  do  anything  to  injure  my 
sisters  or  brother.  Now,  for  instance,  with  re- 
gard to  the  annuity  of  a  hundred  per  annum,  left 
by  my  father  to  my  sisters,  whilst  unmarried,  by 
my  calculation,  you  would  be  able  to  pay  that,  if 
D  3 
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you  received  tlie  price  for  these  farms  put  upon 
them  by  the  valuation." 

"  We  mighty  possibly,"  hesitatingly  replied 
Mr.  Anstruther;  "but  then,  if  we  did — and  we 
could  barely  do  it — it  would  leave  7/ou  not  one 
whit  better  off  than  you  are  at  present." 

"  I  do  not  care  for  that,  Mr.  Anstruther;  that 
is  nothing — absolutely  nothing — in  my  estima- 
tion, compared  with  the  chance  of  saving  a  part 
of  the  estate.  So  my  sisters  receive  what  is  their 
due,  I  do  not  consider  myself  at  all." 

"  Yery  handsome  and  generous,  my  dear  young 
friend,  but " 

"  Very  Quixotic  and  ridiculous,  in  my  opinion !" 
exclaimed  Sir  Anthony;  "  and  then  in  a  year  or 
two— — " 

"  Permit  me.  Sir  Anthony,"  again  interposed 
Mr.  Anstruther.  "  I  was  going  to  say,  Falconar, 
that  this  even  rests  on  a  mere  supposition ;  for  I 
honestly  confess  to  you,  that  I  doubt  the  pos- 
sibility of  our  receiving  within  several  hundreds 
of  that  price,  in  the  present  state  of  times.  And 
then  the  expenses  attending  the  transfer  of  landed 
property  are  monstrous,  especially  if  the  pur- 
chaser be  strict  about  title-deeds." 

**  And  you  are  not  taking  into  consideration 
what  I  hear  positively  asserted,"  added  Mr.  Bal- 
mayne,  "that  the  interest  of  money  is  to  rise 
immediately." 

"  I  was  just  going  to  say  so,"  returned  Mr. 
Anstruther;  "and  in  that  case  we  are  dished, 
Falconar.  If  the  interest  of  money  rise,  the 
estate,  with  that  load  of  debt,  will  be  bankrupt; 
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and  where  are  ^ye  then?  And  the  price  of  land 
always  falls,  when  interest  is  high." 

"  It  is  a  most  puzzling,  most  difficult  matter, 
to  decide  upon,"  said  Alfred. 

'•  Neither  the  one  nor  the  otlier,"  pronounced 
Sir  Anthony.  ''  The  only  decision  to  come  to  is 
what  I  said  at  first,  and  sliall  abide  by.  The 
whole  property  must  be  exposed  for  sale  next 
April." 

"  You  must  allow  me,  Sir  Anthony,"  replied 
his  nephew,  "  to  feel  that  decision  both  painful 
and  difficult.  If  I  might  but  have  some  little 
time  to  think !" 

"  And  whilst  you  are  thinking,  my  good  fel- 
low," said  Mr.  13almayne,  ''  your  opportunity 
slips  away.  Now,  I  have  it  for  a  positive  fact 
from  my  brother,  that  Mr.  Oswald  has  set  his 
heart  upon  Cargarth.  Money  is  no  object  to  him ; 
but  then  he  wants  a  residence ;  and  if  you  dis- 
member the  estate,  of  course  you  lose  him  for 
your  customer." 

"  That,"  observed  Mr.  Anstruther,  '•  is  a  very 
cogent  argument,  I  must  say." 

''  In  short,"  said  Sir  Anthony,  "  the  thing 
won't  bear  arguing.  Any  other  course  than  the 
one  I  have  mentioned  is  out  of  the  question ;  and 
whether  my  nephew  washes  it  or  not,  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  act  otherwise." 

"  Nay,  nay,  Sir  Anthony,"  remonstrated  Mr. 
Anstruther,  hastening  to  prevent  Alfred  speak- 
ing; "but  you  must  allow  Mr.  Falconar  a  little 
time  to  think  it  over,  you  know\  I  am  very 
sure,  when  he  does,  that  he  will  concur  with  us ; 
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but  I  can  understand  how  reluctant  lie  must  be 
to  come  to  such  a  conclusion.  If  you  could  pos- 
sibly contrive  to  spare  us  half  an  hour  on  Tuesday 
next " 

"  It  will  l3e  most  exceedingly  inconvenient  for 
me  to  do  so,"  replied  Sir  Anthony,  with  much 
dignity. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Sir  Anthony,  to  cause  you 
so  much  inconvenience,"  said  Alfred;  "but,  if 
possible,  I  must  entreat  a  little  time  to  think 
over  this  painful  theme.  I  am  aware  that  my 
consent  to  your  proceeding  as  you  judge  ad- 
visable, is  not  legally  necessary  ;  but  I  cannot 
think  you  would  wish  to  act  without  it." 

*'  I  am  surprised,  Alfred,  that  you  can  require 
so  much  time  to  resolve  on  so  very  obvious  a 
course.  Nevertheless,  at  considerable  sacrifice  to 
myself,  I  shall  endeavour  to  devote  a  few  minutes, 
on  Tuesday,  to  this  business.  Will  the  same 
hour  suit  you,  Mr.  Anstruther?  Yery  well;  in 
that  case  you  may  expect  me  then :  and  I  do  trust 
we  may  hear  of  no  more  delays  or  objections. 
We  are  actuated  only  by  a  wish  to  discharge  our 
duty ;  and — but  I  see,"  added  Sir  Anthony,  look- 
ing at  his  watch,  "  I  have  no  time  to  lose.  I 
have  an  appointment  at  the  New  Club  just  now 
with  Sir  John  Lindesay.  Good  morning,  gentle- 
men.    Balmayne,  do  you  go  my  way  ?" 

Leaving  Alfred  alone  with  his  kind-hearted 
legal  adviser,  the  only  one  of  the  trio  who,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  entered  into  his  feelings,  the  two 
brothers-in-law  walked  off  together ;  parting  com- 
pany at  the  corner  of  St.  Andrew's  Square,  where 
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Mr.  Balmayne  was  joined  by  his  brother's  friend 
and  his  own,  Mr.  Brisbane. 

"  I  thought,"  said  that  gentleman,  taking  his 
arm,  "  that  you  were  to  have  been  at  the  Gas 
Company's  Meeting  this  afternoon?" 

"  So  I  intended,"  replied  Mr.  Balmayne;  ''  but 
I  was  detained  at  a  d — d  Trustees'  Meeting,  at 
Anstruther's,  arguing  with  that  hot-headed  boy, 
)«oung  Falconar,  about  selling  his  property." 

''  Ha,  ha!"  laughed  Mr.  Brisbane;  "  trying  to 
befriend  a  man  against  his  will — eh?  That  is 
the  usual  office  of  a  trustee." 

"  Faith,"  responded  his  friend,  '*  it  is  a  trouble- 
some  job;  and  I've  enough  to  do  with  my  own 
affairs.  I  shall  be  glad  when  Cargarth  is  sold,  to 
get  the  office  off  my  shoulders." 

"  They  say,  in shire,"  resumed  Mr.  Bris- 
bane, "that  the  rich  nabob,  Oswald,  who  has 
taken  the  place,  wants  to  buy  it." 

"  So  I  hear  from  Jock,"  replied  Mr.  Balmayne. 
"  I  wonder,  now,  that  he  does  not  purchase  a 
finer  one.  Cargarth  is  a  beautiful  property, 
certainly,  and  a  good  old  house ;  but  there  are 
places  in  the  market  that  one  would  think  would 
come  more  up  to  a  nabob's  ideas." 

"  Ha,  ha!  There  are  reasons  for  everything, 
Peter;  and  from  all  I  understand,  Mr.  Oswald 
has  his  reasons." 

"  Indeed!  What  may  they  be?"  inquired 
Mr.  Balmayne  with  some  curiosity. 

"  Why,  I  should  not  wish  you  to  commit  me 
as  your  authority ;  but  I  have  heard  it  shrewdly 
surmised  that  his  great  reason  for  wanting  to 
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buy  Cargarth  is  because  it  marches  with  Burlin- 
(lean.     There  is  a  magnet  there.     Ha,  ha!" 

"  What  sort  of  a  magnet !  Not  old  deaf  Sir 
John,  surely?" 

*'  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Not  very  likely,  truly.  But 
what  do  you  say  to  old  Sir  John's  pretty  young 
great-niece?" 

"  Lady  Helen  Grant  ?  Ah !  Well— but  what 
has  she  to  do  with  Burlindean,  beyond  being 
there  on  a  visit  now  and  then  ?" 

"  Why,  they  say — I  can't  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  it,  but  it  is  very  generally  believed — that  Sir 
John  means  to  leave  Burlindean  to  he7\  He 
bought  it  himself,  you  know ;  so  he  may  leave  it 
as  he  pleases.  You  also  know,  I  suppose,  that 
he  is  on  bad  terms  with  all  his  family,  except 
Lady  Helen's  mother,  Lady  Rossiewood." 

''No;  I  didn't  know  that.  I  really  am  not 
much  acquainted  with  Sir  John.'' 

''  The  thing  was  that  he  quarrelled,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  with  his  elder  brother,  and  never  made 
it  up.  He  was  a  soldier,  you  know,  and  cut  his 
way  to  a  G.C.B.,  and  a  governorship  of  some 
West  India  island,  where  he  married  a  planter's 
widoAV,  with  an  immense  fortune.  When  he  came 
home  a  widower,  and  bought  Burlindean,  he  not 
only  kept  up  the  quarrel  with  his  brother's 
family,  but  got  up  another  with  his  sister's  son. 
Sir  Walter  Drummond,  the  father  of  the  present 
Sir  Norman.  Never  was  such  an  old  tinder-box ! 
The  only  relation  that  found  favour  in  his  eyes 
was  Miss  Drummond,  his  niece,  now  Lady  Rossie- 
wood." 
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"  And  why  is  he  going  to  pass  her^  and  leave 
the  property  to  her  daughter !" 

"He  doesn't  much  like  Lord  Kossiewood,  they 
say ;  and  doesn't  choose  his  estate  to  go  to  the 
son,  so  he  is  going  to  leave  it  to  the  daughter. 
She  is  the  only  one,  and  there  are  seven  sons." 

"  And  Mr.  Oswald  wants  her  for  his  son,  I 
suppose  ?" 

"  So  the  world  thinks,"  replied  Mr.  Brisbane. 
'^  But, — ha,  ha !  I  don't  think  the  gudgeon  will 
bite!" 

"Why?"  inquired  Mr.  Balmayne,  with  great 
interest,  for  the  worthy  gentleman  dearly  loved  a 
little  gossip. 

"  Why !  the  old  story,"  quotli  Mr.  Brisbane : 
"  Mr.  Marmaduke  is  a  spoilt  child,  and  quarrels 
with  his  bread  and  butter,  because  it  is  pressed 
upon  him.  And  I  fancy  pretty  Lady  Helen  has 
a  will  of  her  own,  too.  I  hear  that  they  are 
scarcely  civil  to  each  other  when  they  meet." 

"'Faith!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Balmayne,  "the 
more  fool  he!  But,  at  any  rate,  this  is  good 
ncAvs  for  me ;  for  I  hope  Mr.  Oswald  will  come 
down  with  the  ready,  and  then  I  shall  be  quit 
of  the  Cargarth  Trust  before  other  six  months 
are  out." 

"  Ha,  ha!  Peter  !  Every  man  for  himself! 
That's  the  way  to  get  on  in  this  world.  When 
do  you  expect  your  brother's  family  in  town?" 

"  I  have  been  inquiring  about  a  furnished 
house  in  Albany-street  for  them,"  replied  Peter; 
"  and  I  fancy  we  may  expect  them  about  the  term. 
Jock  will  be  like  a  fish  out  of  water  in  Edin- 
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burgh;  but  Mrs.  Balmayne  wants  to  introduce 
Agnes  this  winter." 

Mr.  Brisbane  called  to  mind  various  passages 
connected  with  his  visit  to  Mosspatrick:  Mrs. 
Balmayne's  very  evident  admiration  of  Marraa- 
duke  Oswald,  and  her  daughter's  no  less  evident 
admiration  of  Alfred  Falconar  ;  and  though  po- 
liteness forbade  him  to  "  ha,  ha!''  aloud,  he 
enjoyed  a  private  chuckle  over  the  contretemps 
which  might,  in  his  opinion,  be  confidently  anti- 
cipated from  these  conflicting  views,  in  the  course 
of  Miss  Balmayne's  winter  campaign. 
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CHAPTEK  VI. 


"  If  these  fields  of  ours 
Should  pass  into  a  stranger's  hand,  I  think 
That  I  could  not  lie  quiet  in  my  grave." 

WOEDSWORTH. 


The  suspense  and  anxiety  of  Alfred  Falconar's 
mind  were  terminated  by  the  meeting  on  Tues- 
day, though  not  by  relief  from  the  dreaded  pros- 
pect of  selling  Cargarth.  It  was  then  proved, 
even  to  him,  that  that  measure  was  a  necessary 
one ;  for,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  in  question, 
a  circumstance  had  occurred  which  at  once  put 
an  end  to  all  doubt  on  the  subject.  This  was  an 
announcement  which  had  been  made  to  Mr.  An- 
struther,  that  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  a 
capitalist  who  had  advanced  twelve  thousand 
pounds  on  the  security  of  part  of  the  property, 
his  heirs  were  under  the  necessity  of  calling  up 
this  loan.  The  expense  and  difficulty,  in  the 
entangled  state  of  affairs,  of  making  a  new  one 
was  not  for  a  moment  to  be  thought  of,  especially 
as  there  was  an  immediate  prospect  of  a  rise  in 
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the  interest  of  money ;  and  after  a  brief,  but  to 
Alfred  exquisitely  painful  discussion,  it  was 
finally  resolved  that  the  "  Courant"  of  the  Satur- 
day following  should  bear  an  advertisement  an- 
nouncing for  sale  the  estate  and  mansion  of  Car- 
garth;  to  be  exposed  by  public  roup,  (or  auction,) 
in  tlie  Eoyal  Exchange  Coifee-house,  upon  the 
15th  day  of  April,  1824,  if  not  previously  dis- 
posed of  by  private  bargain. 

On  the  emotions  of  Alfred  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell,  when  he  at  length  found  himself  compelled 
to  give  his  assent  to  this  death-blow  to  hopes  of 
whose  strength  he  had  never,  as  it  seemed,  been 
fully  aware  till  then.  He  bitterly  felt  throughout 
the  meeting  the  total  absence  of  sympathy  in  all 
but  Mr.  Anstruther ;  yet,  perhaps  this  very  con- 
sciousness that  his  feelings  were  not  considered, 
nerved  him  to  restrain  their  manifestation  better 
than  any  thing  else  could  have  done ;  and  it  Avas 
with  a  semblance  of  perfect  composure  and  indif- 
ference, only  belied  by  the  deadly  paleness  of  his 
countenance,  -that  he  at  length  took  leave  at  the 
close  of  their  interview. 

Sir  Anthony  had  announced  to  his  nephew  that 
he  proposed  leaving  Edinburgh  that  afternoon, 
and  should  call  for  his  sister  on  his  way  out  of 
town;  and  accordingly,  between  four  and  five 
o'clock  his  travelling  carriage  stopped  at  the  door 
of  Mrs.  Falconar's  house.  That  lady  was  alone 
in  the  drawing-room  when  he  entered,  and  their 
interview  was  for  some  time  a  private  one.  The 
charming  field  aiforded  the  sister  for  a  display  of 
feeling,  and  the  brother  for  his  most  magisterial 
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eloquence,  on  the  subject  of  the  trustees'  decision, 
may  easily  be  imagined;  nor  need  it  be  added 
that  they  never  had  been  more  completely  unani- 
mous in  opinion.  At  length,  Sir  Anthony  in- 
quired after  his  nieces  and  nephews.  Mrs.  Fal- 
conar  was  sorry  to  say  that  Clara  and  Harry 
were  out.  The  latter  had  a  holiday,  and  -they 
had  set  off  to  walk  to  the  sea-side,  and  were  not 
yet  returned,  though  she  expected  them  every 
minute ;  the  others  were  at  home.  And  she  rang 
the  bell,  and  desired  that  Mr.  and  Miss  Falconar 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  their  uncle's 
visit. 

The  servant  who  sought  Alfred  in  his  study 
could  not  find  him  there ;  and  the  old  family 
nurse,  Jean,  who  had  never  quitted  Mrs.  Falconar's 
service,  and  looked  upon  all  the  young  people  as 
her  own  children,  was  deputed  to  search  for  him 
and  Eleanor  in  the  upper  regions.  The  latter,  in 
a  few  minutes  after,  entered  the  drawing-room 
alone — her  eyes,  in  spite  of  the  fading  light,  very 
perceptibly  bearing  traces  of  recent  tears. 

'*  Where  is  your  brother,  Eleanor,"  demanded 
Mrs.  Falconar,  ''  that  he  does  not  come  down  to 
see  his  uncle?" 

"  He  is  very  sorry,"  replied  Eleanor,  "  that  he 
is  quite  unable  to  come  down.  Sir  Anthony  ;  he 
is  very  f\ir  from  well." 

"  Indeed !"  replied  the  baronet ;  "  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  it ;  he  seemed  quite  well  when  we  parted." 

"Well!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Falconar;  "he  was 
quite  well  half  an  hour  ago,  I  am  sure.  What 
nonsense  is  this?" 
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"  Nothing,  mamma ;  but — "Eleanor  bit  lier 
lip,  and  made  a  strong  effort  to  swallow  the  burst 
of  tears  which  she  felt  swelling  in  her  throat — 
"he  is  quite  knocked  up ;  he  has  not  slept  for 
several  nights ;  and  a  few  minutes  ago,  he  very 
nearly  fainted.  I  prevailed  on  him  to  lie  down ; 
and  I  hope  he  will  be  better  after  a  little  rest." 

"  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  girl,"  said  Sir  Anthony, 
"  that  your  brother  gives  way  too  much  to  his 
feelings.  It  is  a  duty  to  guard  against  excess  in 
that  as  in  all  other  things ;  for  it  unfits  a  man 
for  the  actual  exigencies  of  life.  My  kind  regards 
to  Alfred;  I  hope  he  will  soon  recover,  and  be 
able  to  look  with  a  more  dispassionate  eye  on 
arrangements  which  must  ultimately  prove  most 
beneficial  to  him,  and  all  of  you.  And  now,  fare- 
well, Lilias — farewell,  Eleanor." 

Sir  Anthony  proceeded  to  his  carriage,  stop- 
ping, as  he  was  getting  into  it,  for  the  purpose 
of  shaking  hands  with  Clara  and  Harry,  who  just 
then  came  up  to  the  house.  Eleanor,  the  instant 
he  left  the  room,  had  hid  her  face  on  the  cushions 
of  the  sofa,  in  an  agony  of  crying;  whilst  her 
mother  was  uttering  a  lamentation  over  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  her  eldest  son,  in  ruining  his 
health  by  sitting  up  at  night ;  and  pitying  her- 
self for  being  the  mother  of  children  who  disre- 
garded everything  she  said  to  them. 

The  tears  of  Clara  and  Harry  flowed  copiously 
at  the  intelligence  their  sister  had  to  give  them, 
that  Cargarth  was  indeed  to  be  sold.  A  more 
mournful  evening  they  had  seldom  passed  than 
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this,  although  after  the  first  burst  of  grief,  the 
buoyant  heart  of  Clara  sought  and  found  some 
consolation  in  remembering  how  long  it  was  still 
to  April,  and  "  how  many  things  might  happen 
ere  then" — that  great  source  of  comfort  to  hope- 
ful, anticipative  youth.  Eleanor  devoted  the 
evening  to  attendance  on  her  brother,  who  was, 
indeed,  as  she  had  said,  completely  worn  out  by  the 
anxiety  and  sleeplessness  of  the  last  few  days  and 
nights,  and  unable  to  come  down  stairs — which, 
it  must  be  owned,  in  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
he  was  well  aware  that  he  should  find  his  mother, 
he  did  not  regard  as  any  severe  privation. 

A  couple  of  days  after  this,  Eleanor  was  seated 
alone  in  the  drawing-room,  about  three  in  the 
afternoon — all  the  rest  of  the  family  being  out ; 
her  thoughts  occupied  on  a  train  of  melancholy 
subjects,  and  dwelling  in  bitter  meditation  on 
the  events  of  the  last  few  days ;  the  work  she  was 
engaged  on  had  fallen  from  her  hand,  and,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  fii'e,  which  she  could 
scarcely  discern  through  the  tears  that  filled 
them,  she  sat  so  deep  in  reverie,  that  a  ring  at 
the  door-bell,  though  immediately  under  the 
drawing-room,  passed  completely  unheard  by  her. 
She  was  only  made  aware  that  it  must  have  rung, 
by  a  quick  step  springing  up  stairs.  The  door 
flew  open,  and,  scarcely  leaving  time  for  his  name 
to  be  announced,  Guy  Clifton  entered  the  room. 
He  advanced  towards  her,  his  countenance  ani- 
mated by  a  glow  of  delight,  which  was  reflected 
in  that  of  Eleanor,  as  she  rose  and  held  out  her 
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Hand  to  him.  "  Mr.  Clifton!"  she  exclaimed, 
*^  what  a  surprise  !  I  had  not  an  idea  that  you 
were  in  town." 

"  I  have  not  been  arrived  above  half  an  hour," 
said  he,  as  he  took  a  seat  on  the  sofa  by  her  side ; 
^'  but  my  impatience  would  not  permit  me  to 
delay  finding  out  your  house." 

"  And  how  did  you  find  it  out?"  asked  Eleanor. 
"  This  place  is  rather  out  of  the  way." 

"  You  forget  that  I  am  not  quite  a  stranger  in 
Edinburgh.  I  dare  be  sworn,  I  know  all  the 
roads  and  hills,  within  ten  miles  of  it,  ten  times 
better  than  you  do ;  so  you  may  be  sure  I  am 
acquainted  with  this  beautiful  approach  to  the 
town." 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Eleanor,  "  you  must  have 
been  very  sorry  to  leave  the  country,  at  this 
sweet  season,  for  the  smoke  and  dust  of  Edin- 
burgh— you  who  say  you  hate  towns  so  much?" 

"  Last  week,"  answered  Clifton,  *'  I  should 
have  replied — very,  very  sorry.  This  week,  I 
have  counted  every  hour  to  my  escape — 

'  I  felt  like  one  that's  left  alone 
In  banquet-hall  deserted.' 

I  never  was  so  glad  as  when  I  beheld  Auld 
Eeekie  rising  again  before  me." 

^'  Left  alone  !"  exclaimed  Eleanor,  smiling — 
"  alone  at  Ferneylee,  Mr.  Clifton?  It  must  have 
been  '  a  populous  solitude.'" 

''  And  yet  not  the  less  a  solitude,"  he  replied, 
^'  after  what  I  had  lately  enjoyed  in  it.  Yes,  it 
is  populous  enough,  for  the  house  is  full ;  a 
good  many  new  arrivals  have  taken  place." 
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*'  And  are  there  any  gone  whom  we  left  there?" 
asked  Eleanor. 

"  Xo — yes — let  me  see !  Yes ;  Mr.  Cousins  took 
his  departure  on  Monday." 

"  '  There  was  mair  tint  at  Shirramuir/ "  said 
Eleanor,  laughingly. 

"  Are  you  avised  of  that  ?"  asked  Clifton,  look- 
ing archly  at  her.  "  Your  cousin  Bob  is  of  a 
very  diflerent  opinion." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Clifton,  we  must  not  expect  every- 
body to  think  alike." 

"  No,  certainly ;  I  am  not  so  unreasonable. 
And,  after  all,  Mr.  Cousins  can  be  a  very 
agreeable  companion  by  moonlight,  judging  from 
what  we  have  seen.  Some  of  his  friends  may 
miss  him  in  that  capacity.  Apropos,  Lord 
Aylesmore  expressed  great  regret  yesterday,  in 
my  hearing,  for  the  blank  your  departure  has 
left  at  Ferneylee." 

"  He  does  me  too  much  honour,"  said  Eleanor. 
*'  Do  you  know  how  long  he  means  to  remain 
there?" 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  heard  him  say  some- 
thing to  Mrs.  Livingstone  yesterday  about  going 
to  Yorkshire  soon ;  but  I  did  not  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  it.  You  have  not  inquired  for  your 
aunts,  Miss  Falconar?"  he  added,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  have  not  had  time  to  inquire  for  everybody 
yet,"  replied  Eleanor.  "  But  here  I  am  talking 
away  to  you,  Mr.  Clifton,  and  forgetting  to  tell 
you  that  Alfred  is  not  at  home.  He  will  be  so 
sorry  to  liave  missed  you !" 

*'  I  knew  already  that  he  was  from  home,"  an- 
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swered  Clifton ;  "  but  we  shall  have  many  oppor- 
tunities of  meeting.  I  wanted  quite  as  much  to 
see  you  again ;  so  I  did  not  construe  his  being 
out  into  a  sentence  of  exclusion." 

As  he  spoke,  raising  his  eyes  at  the  same  time 
to  her  face,  with  a  look  more  intent  than  he  had 
hitherto  fixed  upon  it,  the  traces  of  recent  tears 
around  her  eyes,  and  her  more  than  usual  pale- 
ness, appeared  to  strike  him. 

"  Shall  you,"  said  he,  hesitatingly — "  shall 
you  think  me  very  presuming,  if  I  say,  I  fear 
something  is  the  matter?  You  have  been  ill 
since  I  saw  you, — or — or  something  has  occurred  ? 
Excuse  me,  you  must  think  that  I  am  asking 
what  I  have  no  right  to  do;  but  you  know  I 
claim  the  privilege  of  ap  old  friend — and  a  deeply 
interested  one.  Believe  me,  I  am  not  speaking 
from  idle  curiosity." 

"  You  cannot  surely  imagine,  Mr.  Clifton," 
returned  Eleanor,  "  that  I  could  so  far  wrong 
you  as  to  think  so  ?  I  know  very  well  that  you 
and  Alfred  have  no  secrets  from  each  other ;  and 
indeed  there  is  none,  at  any  rate,  in  the  present 
matter.       I    was    thinking    about    him    when 

you  came  in,   and "     Her  eyes,  in  spite  of 

her  efforts,  filled  fast  with  tears  again ;  Clifton 
hastened,  with  much  emotion,  to  interrupt  her. 

''  Don't  tell  me  a  word,"  said  he.  "  I  cannot 
bear  to  be  the  means  of  giving  you  pain,  even 
for  a  moment.  How  I  hate  myself  for  having 
done  so!" 

"  Nay,"  replied  Eleanor,  "  surely  the  voice  of 
kindness   and  friendship  is  not  the  one  that 
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usually  inflicts  pain?  Only  it  sometimes  thaws  one's 
heart  too  suddenly."  And  she  proceeded,  in  few 
and  simple  words,  to  relate  to  Clifton  the  trans- 
actions of  the  last  few  days,  and  to  speak  of  the 
suffering  which  she  perceived  them  to  inflict 
upon  Alfred.  "  It  is  not,"  she  added,  "  that  he 
is  capable  of  the  weakness  of  despondency,  or 
that  he  ever  permits  what  he  feels  to  be  visible, 
except  to  one^  because  he  cannot  hide  anything 
from  me.  But  I  know  well  how  dearly  he  loves 
Cargarth ;  I  know  it" — her  voice  faltered — "  from 
the  love  I  bear  to  it  myself.  Those  who  have 
suffered  much  in  youth,  and  who  have  known 
disappointment,  cling  so  much  more  fondly  than 
the  prosperous  can  imagine,  to  the  dear  local 
attachments  of  early  life." 

'.'  True,  true,  indeed !"  said  Clifton.  "  Mate- 
rial objects  become  so  entwined  with  the  affec- 
tions and  the  memory ;  the  scenes  that  have  wit- 
nessed our  joys,  and  whose  tranquil  beauties 
have  soothed  our  sorrows,  assume  an  aspect  so 
like  that  of  old  and  valued  friends,  that  the  pang 
of  separation  from  them  amounts  to  agony." 

"  And  the  preservation  of  these  things,"  said 
Eleanor,  sadly,  "  is  what  Alfred  has  had  so  long 
and  so  ardently  at  heart !  Oh,  surely,  without 
murmuring  against  the  decrees  of  Providence,  we 
may  be  pardoned  feeling  deeply  so  severe  a  dis- 
appointment !  It  is  the  thought  of  what  Alfred 
must  suffer  that  renders  me  most  unhappy." 
And  she  paused,  whilst  her  eyes  filled  once  more 
with  the  tears  which  would  no  longer  be  con- 
trolled.    There   is,    in   fact,  to   an  affectionate 
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young  heart,  something  so  soft,  so  soothing,  in 
the  consciousness  of  warm  sympathy, — that  bless- 
ing so  rarely  met  with, — as  almost  irresistibly 
to  prompt  the  relief  of  tears,  at  once  the  ready 
effects  and  the  consolers  of  youthful  sorrow. 
The  gentle,  almost  brotherly,  kindness  of  Guy 
Clifton's  manner,  the  deep  interest  which  his 
very  looks,  even  without  his  words,  implied  in 
what  she  was  telling  him,  combined  with  her 
feelings  towards  him  as  Alfred's  friend  to  inspire 
Eleanor  with  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  him. 
And  there  was  something  in  the  soft,  low  tones 
of  his  voice,  when  he  spoke  to  express  his  feel- 
ings or  to  soothe  hers,  that  went  immediately  to 
her  heart,  and  seemed  at  once  to  remove  the  cold 
oppression  that  had  been  gathering  at  it  all  the 
day.  A  more  perfect  community  of  sentiment 
became  established  between  them ;  and  their 
conversation  was  so  delightful  to  both,  that  it 
was  not  until  the  increasing  duskiness  of  the 
apartment  had  begun  to  render  their  faces  almost 
invisible  to  each  other,  save  by  the  flashes  of  the 
fire-light,  that  Clifton  aroused  himself  to  a  sense 
of  the  enormous  length  of  his  stay. 

^'  Miss  Falconar,"  said  he,  taking  up  his  hat, 
*'  I  have  made  a  visitation,  not  a  visit.  It  is 
actually  five  o'clock." 

"  Nay,  but  stay  a  moment,"  said  Eleanor; 
"  I  heard  the  bell  ring,  and  I  think  it  must  be 
mamma  and  Clara  come  home.  Stay  till  we  see.'' 

And  accordingly,  a  minute  after,  the  door 
opened,  and  Mrs.  Falconar  and  Clara  entered, 
accompanied  by  Alfred,  whose  joy  was  great  at 
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finding  Clifton  arrived.  Somewhat  to  liis  asto- 
nishment, remembering  liis  mother's  animadver- 
sions on  a  former  occasion,  Mrs.  Falconar  received 
his  friend  in  the  most  gracious  manner,  and 
begged  him  to  dine  with  them  on  the  following 
day.  Harry,  entering  the  room  an  instant 
after,  expressed  the  most  boisterous  joy  at  the 
unexpected  sight  of  his  old  friend  Guy,  of  whom 
he  had  always  retained  an  affectionate  remem- 
brance. The  lateness  of  the  hour,  however, 
warned  Clifton  to  cut  short  his  visit. 

"  Falconar,"  said  he,  "  do  come  home  to 
Mackay's,  and  dine  with  me.  I  have  a  thousand 
things  to  say  to  you." 

''  What,  and  leave  my  law  books  for  a  Avhole 
night!"  exclaimed  Alfred.  "You  don't  know 
what  you  ask,  my  good  fellow." 

"  Don't  you  think.  Miss  Falconar,"  asked 
Clifton,  turning  to  Eleanor,  "  that  it  will  be  very 
unfriendly  in  him  to  prefer  Stair  and  Erskine's 
company  to  mine?  I  am  an  older  acquaint- 
ance." 

"  Indeed  it  will,"  said  Eleanor.  "  Don't  be 
so  cruel,  Alfred,  as  to  leave  Mr.  Clifton  to  a  soli- 
tary evening — the  first  one  in  Edinburgh !" 

"  Well,"  replied  Alfred,  "  I  suppose  I  must 
yield  the  point,  Clifton,  and  favour  you  with  my 
society.     I  am  at  your  service,  then." 

"  Oh,  Ellen,"  exclaimed  Clara,  as  the  sisters 
entered  their  own  room  to  change  their  dress 
before  dinner,  "  why  did  you  never  tell  me  that 
Mr.  Clifton  was  so  handsome  ?" 


"  Didn't  I,  Clara?" 
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"  No,  not  you.  He  has  such  beautiful  eyes, 
they  quite  shone  in  the  fire-light !  But,  do  you 
know,  except  that  he  looks  very  sweet  tempered 
when  he  smiles,  I  should  almost  feel  inclined  to 
he  a  little  afraid  of  him ;  he  seems  so — so — calm, 
— and  stately, — and  philosophical." 

"  I  don't  think  you  need  be  afraid  of  him, 
Clara,"  said  Eleanor,  smiling;  "  he  is  by  no 
means  alarmingly  philosophical.  I  never  thought 
of  being  afraid  of  him." 

"  Ah,  well,  but  you  are  a  bit  of  a  philoso- 
pher yourself,  you  know,  Ellen !  However,  never 
mind ;  I  shall  try  not  to  be  frightened  for  him. 
And  now,  Ellen,  I  have  something  to  tell  you. 
Guess  whom  I  have  seen  to-day.  Somebody  who 
is  coming  to  dine  here  to-morrow." 

"  How  can  I  guess,  Clara?  To  dine  here? 
I  was  quite  astonished  to  hear  mamma  invite 
Mr.  Clifton,  as  she  has  never  yet  seen  any  com- 
pany, not  even  my  aunts.  Who  in  the  world  is 
coming  beside?     Miss  Hay,  I  hope." 

''  Pooh,  Ellen!  AVhere  would  be  the  wonder  in 
my  seeing  Miss  Hay?  So  far  you  are  right, 
however,  for  we  did  meet  Miss  Hay  afterwards, 
and  mamma  invited  her  to  dine  too.  But  the 
visitor  is  a  stranger,  whom  we  have  never  seen 
before." 

''  A  stranger!  I  give  it  up,  Clara;  do  tell 
me." 

"  Well,  I  must  take  pity  on  your  curiosity. 
What  do  you  say  to  our  East-Indian  cousin, 
Grace  Moray?" 
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^'  Grace  Moray?  Is  it  possible?  How  glad 
I  am  !  But  when  did  she  come  to  town  ?  And 
where  is  my  aunt?  How  came  Sir  Anthony 
never  to  mention wt?  I  am  sure  mamma  had  no 
idea  of  it.     Where  did  you  see  her?" 

"  I  shall  answer  the  last  of  that  string  of 
questions  first,"  said  Clara,  laughing.  "  We 
saw  her  at  Mrs.  Peter  Balmayne's,  where  mamma 
made  up  her  mind  to  call  to-day,  for  the  first 
time.  My  aunt  is  not  in  town — only  Grace. 
She  arrived  in  Heriot  Eow  last  night,  under  the 
care  of  the  minister  of  Wellwood,  who  was  coming 
to  town,  so  they  thought  that  a  good  opportunity 
for  her.  As  to  uncle  Anthony  not  mentioning  it, 
I  dare  say  he  thought  it  too  insignificant  a  matter 
to  speak  of,"  added  Clara,  drawing  up  her  head, 
and  looking,  as  she  called  it,  "  Wellicood-ish,''^ 

"For  shame,  Clara!"  said  Eleanor,  unable  to 
forbear  smiling. 

"  But,"  continued  Clara,  "  he  was  the  bearer  of 
the  invitation  to  Grace.  As  my  aunt  and  she 
are  to  be  patronised  at  Wellwood  Castle — now 
don't  shake  your  head  at  me,  Ellen ;  you  know, 
as  well  as  I  do,  what  an  unbrotherly  parade  there 
has  been  about  the  whole  thing ;  one  can't  help 
being  a  little  disgusted  with  it ! — as  they  are  to 
be  patronised  there,  Mrs.  Peter  Balmayne,  not  to 
be  outdone  in  generosity,  is  going  to  lend  them 
her  countenance  likewise.  So  she  has  invited 
Grace  there  to  stay  a  week  or  so,  and  look  out  for 
a  house  for  her  mother ;  and  at  Heriot  Row  is 
Grace  accordingly." 
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"  And  how  do  you  like  lier,  Clara?" 

"  Oh, — why, — well  enough !  You  must  judge 
for  yourself,  Ellen,  for  you  will  scold  me  if  I  tell 
you." 

"  Now,  Clara,  you  really  are  a  severe,  satirical 
monkey  sometimes.  I  am  determined  to  like 
poor  Grace,  who  is  so  unfortunately  situated." 

"  Well,  Ellen,  I  am  sure  I  can  hardly  say  yet 
whether  I  like  her  or  not.  You  cross  thing !  / 
am  not  severe,  but  you  are  too  simple  and  good- 
natured.  Now  really,  Ellen,  I  have  seen  a  good 
many  disagreeable  people,  young  as  I  am.  I 
think  I  know  a  good  deal  of  the  world.  There ! — 
you  are  laughing  at  me  !" 

"  Who  could  help  it,  Clara  ?  But,  dearest,  I 
know  you  have  a  good  deal  of  penetration  for 
your  age,  only  I  am  always  afraid  of  your  be- 
coming severe  and  suspicious.  We  have  all  so 
many  faults  of  our  own  to  correct  tliat — oh,  there 
is  the  dinner-bell !  Quick,  Clara  !  You  know 
how  mamma  hates  to  be  kept  waiting  for  us." 

"-  Where  is  my  belt,  Ellen  ?  We  have  been 
chattering,  and  forgetting  how  late  it  was.  Oh, 
here  it  is !  Well,"  continued  Clara,  as  she  fast- 
ened her  belt,  "  I  want  to  like  Grace  Moray, 

too,  but — but .     In  short,  Ellen,  I  think  you 

and  I  will  fling  away  our  kindness  very  much, 
in  trying  to  be  fond  of  her,  as  times  go;  but 
if  Ave  were  very  rich,  and  very  fashionable,  you 
should  see  what  you  should  see!  Now,  come 
along,  and  don't  let  us  make  mamma  angry. 
You  know,"  pursued  the  lively  girl,  as  they  ran 
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down  stairs,  "  though,  according  to  my  old  quo- 
tation— 

'  The  best  time  to  forgive  a  sinner, 
Is  always  after  a  good  dinner  ;' 

Yet  by  that  rule  an  offence  committed  before 
dinner,  is  a  very  dire  offence,  indeed.  '  A  hungry 
man  is  an  angry  man' — isn't  he,  Harry  ?  xVren't 
you  angry  with  Ellen  and  me  for  dawdling?" 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


"  So  thy  fair  hand,  enamour'd  Fancy  !  gleans 
The  treasured  pictures  of  a  thousand  scenes  ; 
Thy  pencil  traces  on  the  lover's  thought 
Some  cottage  home,  from  towns  and  toils  remote, 
Where  love  and  lore  may  claim  alternate  hours, 
With  peace  embosom'd  in  Idalian  bowers  ! 
Remote  from  busy  life's  bewilder'd  way, 
O'er  all  his  heart  shall  Taste  and  Beauty  sway ! 
Free  on  the  sunny  slope,  or  winding  shore. 
With  hermit  steps  to  wander  and  adore." 

Pleasures  of  Hope. 

The  hour  of  six,  on  tlie  following  day,  found 
Miss  Moray  seated  in  Mrs.  Ealconar's  drawing- 
room.  A  very  wet  forenoon  had  prevented  any 
of  her  cousins  calling  for  her ;  they  now,  there- 
fore, saw  her  for  the  first  time.  This  young 
lady,  now  acknowledged  as  a  member  on  one  side 
the  house  of  the  illustrious  race  of  Wellwood, 
vfas  destined,  by  that  acknowledgment,  to  remain 
in  her  present  state  of  ignorance  respecting  her 
undignified  north  country  connexions  on  the 
other,  which  was  an  easier  matter,  as  they  were 
few  in  number,  and  none  of  them  resident  south 
of  the  Spey.     Mrs.  Moray's  estrangement  from 
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her  own  family,  and  little  personal  knowledge  of 
lier  husband's,  had  prevented  her  sending  her 
children  to  be  brought  up  at  home ;  and  Grace, 
the  only  one  who  survived  to  grow  up,  was,  dur- 
ing her  parents'  absence  in  "  The  Mofussil,"  edu- 
cated at  a  boarding-school  in  Calcutta.  This 
w^as,  therefore,  her  first  introduction  to  the  land 
of  her  forefathers. 

Of  her  mental  qualifications,  it  is  sufi&cient  to 
say  that  the  quick  penetration  of  Clara  Falconar 
had  not  led  her  to  form  an  unjust  opinion.  Miss 
Moray's  chief  characteristic,  beyond  a  calmness 
and  sweetness  of  temper  nearly  allied  to  in- 
sipidity, and  the  result  of  a  passionless  nature 
rather  than  of  amiable  feeling,  was  decidedly  an 
extreme  reverence  for  wealth,  rank,  and,  above 
all,  fashion.  None  of  the  keen  sensitiveness  of 
her  cousins  prompted  her  to  feel  the  slighting 
airs  of  patronage  assumed  towards  her  mother 
and  herself  at  Wellwood  Castle.  These  were  not, 
indeed,  much  felt  by  Mrs.  Moray,  a  person  of 
somewhat  quick,  though  not  lasting  sensibilities, 
but  endowed  with  a  very  small  portion  of  strength 
or  dignity  of  character ;  it  was,  therefore,  less 
to  be  wondered  at  that  they  were  imperceptible 
to  her  daughter.  The  expectations  which  the 
latter  had  formed  of  Europe^  and  her  Indian 
reverence  for  European  fashion  and  haut-ton, 
were  too  engrossing  to  leave  her  much  room  for 
dwelling  on  nicer  shades  of  sentiment ;  and  even 
if  she  had  admitted  to  herself  that  she  was  looked 
down  upon  at  Wellwood,  that  would  by  no  means 
have  hindered  her  quoting  the  authority  of  such 
e3 
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wealthy  and  fashionable  relatives  on  all  occasions, 
or  prevented  her  looking  npon  them  with  the 
greatest  admiration.  Sir  Anthony,  won  by  the 
manifestation  of  these  feelings,  treated  her  with 
condescending  benignity,  and  Lady  Wellwood 
with  polite,  though  likewise  somewhat  conde- 
scending attention.  As  for  Matilda,  she  despised 
her  cousin,  not  because  she  was  devoid  of  proper 
self-respect,  but  because  she  was  poor,  and  in 
some  sort  dependent,  and  because  "  East-Indians 
were  always  vulgar,  and.her  father  was  a  low  man." 
But  she  behaved  to  her  with  a  certain  degree  of 
aifability,  and  talked  to  her  when  she  had  not  a 
more  exalted  audience.  And  the  young  gentle- 
men of  the  family  appeared  very  nearly  uncon- 
scious of  her  presence.  In  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Peter  Balmayne,  Miss  Moray  promised  to  be  a 
more  welcome  guest.  She  could  not,  of  course, 
aspire  to  fill  the  unapproachable  rank  held  by 
Matilda,  but  Mrs.  Balmayne  found  something 
very  flattering  to  her  self-complacency  in  the 
accommodating  pliancy,  good-humoured  docility, 
and  submissivcness  of  her  new  visitor;  and  Mr. 
Balmayne,  who  always  liked  people  so  long  as 
they  were  in  his  sight,  especially  when  they 
soothed  his  self-love  by  looking  up  to  him,  be- 
haved very  kindly  to  her. 

In  person.  Miss  Moray  somewhat  resembled 
the  Wellwood  family ;  she  was  taller  than  Eleanor 
Falconar,  rather  slenderly  formed,  with  delicate 
features,  and  a  fair  complexion.  Her  counte- 
nance bore  traces  of  an  Eastern  climate,  in  its 
somewhat  sallow  v/hiteness;  a  bleached  and  co- 
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lourless  look,  wliicli  gave  her  the  appearance  of 
being  older  than  her  consin,  although  by  nearly 
two  years  her  junior.  Light-brown  hair,  crepe 
in  the  newest  style  of  what  was  then  the  fashion, 
shading  a  low  and  inexpressive  forehead,  and 
large  blue  eyes,  characterized  by  nothing  save  a 
look  of  insipid  mildness,  completed  a  face  which 
would  have  been  very  pretty  but  for  its  total 
want  of  animation  and  expression.  Her  manners 
accorded  with  her  appearance,  being  gentle  and 
quiet,  though  partaking  more  of  the  cpiestionable 
graces  of  a  boarding-school  than  of  those  which 
emanate  from  the  only  true  imparter  of  grace,  a 
refined  and  elegant  mind. 

The  fij'st  impression,  however,  which  she  made 
was  a  prepossessing  one;  and  her  warm-hearted 
cousins  could  scarcely,  at  first,  conceive  on  what 
a  frigid  nature  their  atfectionate  welcome  was  ex- 
pended. !Miss  Moray  was  aw^are  that  these  new 
relatives  were  not  wealthy,  and  tliat  they  lived 
very  retiredly ;  she  had  not,  therefore,  felt  much 
interest  in  the  prospect  of  making  their  acquaint- 
ance.  But  there  was  an  elegance,  a  distinguished 
appearance,  about  her  cousins,  a  quiet  ease  and 
self-possession,  w^hich  irresistibly  gave  her  a  feel- 
ing of  deference  towards  them,  and  tended  infi- 
nitely more  than  the  kindness  which  she  could 
not  appi-eciate,  to  render  her  desirous  of  becoming 
intimate  with  them.  This  feeling  was  much  in- 
creased by  the  appearance  of  their  guests.  Miss 
Hay  was  a  particularly  lady-like  and  attractive 
pei'son ;  but  Miss  Moray's  respect  attained  to  its 
height  on  the  arrival  of  such  a  handsome  Eng* 
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lisli  gentleman,  witli  such  a  beautiful  name,  as 
Mr.  Clifton ;  and  by  the  time  she  had  heard  Alfred 
incidentally  say  something  to  him  of  his  uncle, 
Lord  Clifton,  she  settled  in  her  own  mind  that 
he  must  be  the  most  charming  young  man  in 
the  world,  and  the  most  complete  realization  of 
her  dreams  of  a  youth  of  fashion  and  bon-ton. 

The  meeting  between  Miss  Hay  and  Guy  Clif- 
ton was  a  very  agreeable  one  to  both  parties. 
During  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  former 
thought  she  could  perceive  enough  to  remind  her 
of  her  prophecy  to  Eleanor  concerning  the  conse- 
quences of  her  becoming  acquainted  with  Clifton ; 
but  this  idea  she  discreetly  kept  to  herself;  know- 
ing, as  she  did,  that  a  more  unwise,  sometimes  a 
more  cruel  thing,  cannot  be  done,  than  to  rally 
a  young  girl  on  the  subject  of  a  suspected  lover. 
In  whatever  light  it  is  viewed,  v/hether  as  merely 
injuring  the  delicate  purity  of  a  first  innocent  affec- 
tion, or — a  darker  consequence  which  has  not  sel- 
dom occurred — fanning  theflame  of  what  is  destined 
to  be  an  unhappy  passion ;  and  which,  but  for 
such  ill-timed  encouragement,  might  never  have 
attained  such  power  over  the  imagination;  in 
either  case,  it  is  what  no  woman  ought  to  permit 
herself  to  do  towards  another.  But,  whilst  ac- 
knowledging to  herself  how  amply  in  person, 
mind,  and  manner,  the  young  man  she  now  beheld 
had  fulfilled  the  bright  promise  of  the  boy  she 
had  known  four  years  ago,  Miss  Hay  very  plainly 
perceived  that  others  besides  herself  had  disco- 
vered his  attractions;  and  as  she  gazed  on  the 
happy,  because  unconscious,  lovers,   her  gentle 
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lieart  supplied  many  a  theme  for  meditation,  of  a 
very  mingled  natiu'e,  alike  on  her  own  past,  and 
on  their  unexplored  future. 

'•  How  do  you  like  Edinburgh,  Grace !"  asked 
Mrs.  Falconar,  as  she  buried  herself  in  her  usual 
fauteuil,  on  the  return  of  the  ladies  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

"  Oh,  very  much  indeed!"  answered  Miss 
Moray,  taking  down  a  hand-screen,  and  seating 
herself  by  the  fire.  "  It  will  be  a  little  cold,  I 
dare  say,  in  winter;   but  I  have  not  felt  that 

yet."^ 

'•  You  have  not  had  time,"  said  Miss  Hay, 
smiling.  "  Indians  always  bring  home  a  stock 
of  heat  that  lasts  them  for  about  a  year ;  and 
till  it  is  expended  they  never  feel  the  cold  here." 

"  I  didn't  know  that,"  replied  Grace.  ''  But 
at  any  rate,  I  have  not  had  time  to  think  about 
the  cold  since  I  came  to  Edinburgh.  It  is  a 
charming  town:  so  much  nicer  than  Calcutta! 
I  like  it  better  than  London,  too;  but  then  I 
could  hardly  judge  of  London,  for  we  were  not 
long  there." 

"  And  at  a  bad  season,"  observed  Eleanor. 
*'  However,  I  never  was  in  London.  You,  Grace, 
are  such  a  traveller  compared  to  us !  But  I  do 
think  all  strangers  are  struck  with  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  Edinburgh." 

'•  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Grace,  carelessly;  "  it  is 
very  pretty.  And  the  houses  are  so  handsome ! 
Mr.  Balmayne's  is  so  beautifully  furnished !  And 
such  numbers  of  nice-looking  people  in  the 
streets  I" 
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"  Oh,  the  town  is  half  empty  yet!"  said  Miss 
Hay.  "  111  a  month  or  two  you  will  see  a  great 
difference." 

"  Shall  I,  really?  It  will  be  a  delightful  place 
to  live  in.  At  least  if  one  were  very  rich,"  she 
added,  with  a  sigh.  "  How  I  should  like,  now,  to 
have  a  smart  carriage  to  drive  about  those  pretty 
streets  in  !  Don't  you  sometimes  envy  Matilda 
Wellwood  a  little,  Eleanor?" 

"  I  can't  say  that  I  do,"  returned  Eleanor, 
smiling.  "  Those  things  are  only  valuable  by 
comparison ;  and  people  who  have  them  frequently 
don't  care  a  bit  about  them." 

"  Ah,  well,  that  seems  to  be  Matilda's  case. 
But  I  can't  understand  that,  for  my  share.  She 
talks  as  if  she  didn't  care  about  visiting,  or  com- 
ing to  town,  and  going  to  all  the  delightful  balls 
and  parties  in  winter.  She  says  she  would  rather 
ride  up  to  the  moors  with  the  sportsmen,  or  go  out 
with  the  hounds,  than  be  at  all  the  balls  in  Edin- 
burgh." 

"  Yes,"  said  Clara,  "  Lady  Wellwood  says  a 
great  deal  to  that  effect  in  that  letter  to  Mrs. 
Peter  Balmayne,  which  I  heard  her  read  to  you 
yesterday,  mamma.  If  I  remember  rightly,  she 
observed  that,  however  much  Sir  Anthony  and 
she  might  wish  the  dear  girl  to  enter  into  society, 
and  join  in  the  gaieties  here  next  winter,  yet  that 
they  by  no  means  intended  to  put  any  force  upon 
her  inclinations ;  and  indeed,  that  tastes  so  na- 
tural and  so  simple  were  those  most  productive  of 
happiness  to  the  possessor." 

"  Well,    Clara,    and  what   have  you  to   say 
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against  that?"  demanded  Mrs.  Falconar;  whilst 
Grace  Moray  silently  looked  her  amazement,  as 
being  unable  to  distinguish  whether  Clara's  mock 
declamatory  tone  were  jest  or  earnest.  "  I  am 
sure  it  was  a  perfectly  just  remark.  It  would  be 
well  if  all  young  ladies  felt  in  the  same  way." 

"  So  Mrs.  Balmayne  said,  you  know,  mamma. 
I  thought,  or  it  might  be  my  evil  conscience,  for 
I  remember  once  telling  her  that  I  should  like  to 
be  old  enough  to  go  to  balls,  that  she  denounced 
the  love  of  gaiety,  with  rather  a  significant  glance 
at  me.  Whereupon,  Ellen,  I  called  to  mind  that 
passage  in  the  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield'  which  we 
were  reading  the  other  day.  Xow,  Miss  Hay,  I 
appeal  to  you  whether  it  is  not  very  appropriate 
to  the  occasion." 

So  saying,  the  little  white  hands  of  Clara  ra- 
pidly ran  over  the  pages  of  our  delightful  old 
friend,  the  "  Alcar,"  Avhich  she  had  snatched  up 
from  a  nei£rhbourin£^  table.  "  Xow  listen!"  she 
exclaimed,  and  her  laughing  eyes  glancing  with 
mischievous  glee,  she  read  aloud  the  following 
passage. 

"  He  is  describing  the  airs  of  the  two  London 
ladies,  you  know.  Miss  Hay. 

'■ '  But  previously  I  should  have  mentioned  the 
very  impolite  behaviour  of  Mr.  Burchell,  who, 
during  this  discourse,  sat  with  his  face  turned  to 
the  fire,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  every  sentence 
would  cry  out '  Fudge  !'  an  expression  which  dis- 
pleased us  all,  and  in  some  measure  damped  the 
rising  spirit  of  the  conversation. 

"  'Besides,  my  dear   Skeggs,'  continued  our 
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peeress,  tliere  is  notliing  of  this  in  the  copy  of 
verses  that  Dr.  Burdock  made  on  the  occasion. 
'  FiidgeP 

"  And  so  on  it  goes  through  the  whole  dia- 
logue. Well,  now,  for  Mr.  Burchell,  read  Miss 
Clara  Falconar,  who  sat  with  her  face  turned  to 
the  window,  and  at  the  close  of  every  sentence 
respecting  Matilda's  simple  tastes,  and  dislike  of 
gaiety,  ejaculated  in  a  whisper.  Fudge  !  which 
expressive  word,  I  assure  you,  explained  the 
whole  mystery." 

Even  Mrs.  Falconar  could  not  resist  the  conta- 
gion of  the  laugh,  which  Miss  Hay  and  Eleanor 
found  it  impossible  to  restrain  at  this  sally.  Few 
people,  indeed,  could  have  done  so  who  had  looked 
at  the  arch  and  lovely  face  of  the  acute  little 
satirist.  Grace  Moray  smiled,  but  evidently  did 
not  at  all  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  jest;  and 
however  human  nature  might  have  prompted  her 
to  secret  pleasure  in  listening  to  a  hit  at  her 
arrogant  cousin,  she  yet  did  not  feel  altogether 
comfortable,  nor  entirely  comprehend  how  it 
should  be  that  any  one  durst  quiz  the  Well  woods. 
Moreover,  she  began  to  be  a  little  afraid  of 
Clara,  and  therefore  hastened  to  change  the 
conversation. 

"  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Clifton  is  a  very  gay 
young  man,  Eleanor?" ' 

"  As  completely  the  reverse  as  possible,  Grace. 
He  is  just  come  from  Oxford,  and  has  his  head 
full  of  nothing  but  books." 

"  Dear  me!"  exclaimed  Grace,  the  thermo- 
meter of  her  admiration  for  Mr.  Clifton  falling 
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at  least  twenty  degrees  —  '^  liow  odd!  But 
John  Wellwood  is  at  Oxford,  and  Matilda  says 
he  is  very  gay." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Miss  Hay :  ''  but  you 
must  know,  Miss  Moray,  that  there  are  various 
sets  of  young  men  at  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Clifton 
belongecl  to  what  are  called  the  reading  7nen, 
which  I  rather  suspect  Mr.  John  Wellwood  does 
not." 

"  And  then  did  Mr.  Clifton  not  come  to  Edin- 
burgh for  the  gaieties  ?"  asked  Grace. 

"  No,"  replied  Eleanor,  smiling;  "  he  came  to 
study  Scotch  law  and  moral  philosophy." 

"  Bless  me!  but  there  is  Eichard  Wellwood 
studying  law,  or  going  to,  at  least ;  and  he  is  very 
gay  indeed,  Mrs.  Balmayne  says." 

"  Nay,  there  is  no  edict  to  the  contrary.  Only 
when  people  study  veru  hard,  they  have  not 
much  time  for  gaiety ;  and  I  shouldn't  think  Mr. 
Clifton  cared  much  for  it,  at  any  rate." 

"  Good  gracious  !  Is  that  possible  ?"  And 
thereupon,  just  as  Miss  Moray's  amazement  be- 
gan to  be  blended  with  contempt,  for  the  young 
gentleman's  want  of  taste,  the  door  opened,  and 
admitted  him  to  the  room. 

This  evening  was  a  very  delightful  one  to  some 
of  tlie  company — there  was  a  charm  to  Clifton 
in  finding  himself  in  Eleanor's  domestic  circle — 
that  place  where,  of  all  others,  an  amiable  woman 
is  seen  to  most  advantage;  and  not  less  so  to 
Eleanor  in  seeing  Clifton  in  the  privacy  of  a  quiet 
family  party,  where  the  fascination  of  his  manner 
seemed,  if  possible,  increased,  by  his  natural  and 
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warm-hearted  participation  in  everything  that 
interested  those  around  him.  Miss  Hay  looked 
at  them,  as  they  stood  together  near  the  piano- 
forte, where  Grace  Moray  was  playing,  turning 
over  some  music  that  lay  upon  a  stand.  She 
watched  the  colour  stealing  over  Eleanor's  deli- 
cate cheek,  the  brightening  of  her  eye,  and  her 
smile,  as  she  looked  up  in  Clifton's  face — the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance,  as  his  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  her  ;  and  as  she  observed  them,  she  called 
to  mind  what  Eogers  has  remarked,  with  equal 
truth  and  elegance,  that  "  the  young  not  only  ap- 
pear to  be,  but  really  are,  most  beautiful  in  the 
presence  of  those  they  love.  It  calls  forth  all 
their  beauty." 

Eleanor  and  Guy,  under  cover  of  a  loud, 
rattling,  tasteless  air,  with  variations,  performed 
by  Grace,  were  talking  of  many  and  vaiious 
things ;  of  Cargarth,  of  mountain  scenery,  of  Win- 
dermere, of  Rydal  Mere,  of  Wordsworth;  and 
Guy,  who  possessed  the  happy  faculty  of  sketch- 
ing from  memory,  sat  down  by  a  table  where  her 
drawing  apparatus  stood,  and  taking  up  a  pencil, 
in  a  few  bold  touches,  succeeded  in  giving  her  a 
tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  situation  of  Eydal 
Mount. 

"•  Fancy,"  said  he,  ''  a  life  spent  in  the  midst 
of  such  scenery  as  this  ;  and  spent  as  it  is  by  that 
priest  of  Nature.  Can  you  imagine  one  more 
nearly  allied  to  peifect  happiness  on  earth?  It 
must  glide  on  like  a  tranquil  river." 

"  Like  his  own  Duddon,"  replied  Eleanor, 
taking  up  a  volume  of  Wordsworth,  and  turning 
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to  one  of  the  sonnets  to  that  river.  "  This 
passage,  Mr.  Clifton,  I  always  think  so  very 
heautifiil — so  descriptiye  of  a  contemplative  life." 
"  Pray,  read  it,"  said  Clifton;  and  he  hung 
with  delight  on  her  low,  sweet  accents,  as  she  did 
so: 

"  Thee  hath  some  mighty  spirit  impelled  to  leave — 
Utterly  to  desert — the  haunts  of  men, 
Though  simple  thy  companions  were,  and  few  ; 
And  through  this  wilderness  thy  passage  cleave. 
Attended  but  by  thy  own  voice,  save  when 
The  clouds  and  fowls  of  the  air  thy  way  pursue." 

"  Exquisite !"  he  exclaimed,  when  she  concluded. 
"  And  yet  I  would  not  willingly — who  would  ? — 
*  cleave'  my  passage  through  a  icilderness.  We 
are  not  formed  to  dwell  entirely  alone.  But 
think  what  such  a  life  must  be,  with  the  blessings 
of  home  and  domestic  happiness !" 

"  I  know,"  said  Eleanor,  "  what  domestic  life 
in  the  country  is.  It  is  the  happiest  on  earth. 
Xot  a  gay  country  life,  such  as  we  have  lately 
been  leading,"  she  added,  with  a  smile. 

"Oh,  no !"  replied  Clifton  ;  "  that  imposes 
chains  alike  in  town  or  country.  The  simpler — 
the  truer  to  nature  that  our  pleasures  are — the 
less  liable  are  we  to  err  from  the  paths  of  peace. 
What  dreams,  what  lovely  dreams,"  he  con- 
tinued, leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and 
frazin£C  at  the  sketch — "  what  brisrht  imairinations 
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one  could  form  of  such  a  life,  ia  such  a  scene  !" 

"  Dreams !"  exclaimed  Alfred,  coming  up  to 
the  table  as  Clifton  uttered  the  words — "  are 
you  at  di'eams  again,  Clifton?    Still  a  dreamer!" 
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"  And  ever  shall  be,  I  fear,  Falconar!"  re- 
turned Clifton,  smiling.  "  Yes,"  he  mentally 
ejaculated,  as  his  eye  rested  on  Eleanor,  "  there 
are  some  dreams  that  will  not  be  gone  at  our 
bidding;  and  '  this  is  of  them.'" 

^*  Eleanor,"  said  Alfred,  in  a  low  voice,  for  an 
awful  silence  had  fallen  upon  the  company,  suc- 
ceeding the  three  parting  thumps,  in  the  shape  of 
chords,  inflicted  on  the  pianoforte  by  Miss  Moray, 
at  the  close  of  the  beating  she  had  been  giving 
it — "  Eleanor,  since  by  great  good  luck  nobody 
seems  to  have  had  the  drums  of  their  ears  cracked 
by  this  terrific  storm  of  harmony,  suppose  you  and 
Clara  sing  us  some  of  your  sweet  old  songs,  to 
heal  the  injuries  which  I  am  sure  the  sense  of 
hearing  must  more  or  less  have  sustained." 

"  Sing !"  exclaimed  Clifton,  in  an  accent  of  de- 
lighted surprise.  *'  I  didn't  know  that  you  sang, 
Miss  Falconar?" 

^*  It  is  not  worthy  of  the  name,  I  assure  you," 
replied  Eleanor,  blushing;  "but  I  shall  do  my 
best." 

She  and  Clara  accordingly  sang  together, 
and  separately,  various  plaintive  old  Scottish 
airs  and  ballads,  in  that  style  of  feeling  and  ex- 
pression which  renders  ballad-singing  at  once  the 
most  difficult,  and  the  most  deeply  touching,  of 
vocal  harmony ;  whilst  Clifton  leant  over  the  in- 
strument, and  imbibed,  at  every  instant,  deeper 
draughts  of  love  with  the  music.  To  an  imagina- 
tive nature  like  his,  there  is  none  which  goes 
so  directly  to  the  heart,  as  certainly  there  is  none 
which  more  plainly  indicates  whether  or  not  the 
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singer  possess  one.  Miss  Hay,  meanwhile,  sat 
with  Alfred  near  the  pianoforte,  conversing,  in  the 
intervals  of  the  songs,  on  various  subjects ;  amongst 
others,  with  gentle,  soothing  sympathy,  on  his 
present  painful  prospects;  Harry,  ensconced  in  a 
corner,  devoured  Pope's  Homer,  his  favourite 
Saturday  book ;  and  Mrs.  Falconar  and  Grace  sat 
talking  together  in  a  most  amicable  manner,  on 
the  subject  of  Wellwood  Castle  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, becoming  every  moment  better  pleased 
with  each  other.  It  would,  therefore,  be  hard  to 
say  which  of  the  party  most  regretted  the  end  of 
the  evening. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Poesy  !  thou  sweet' st  content, 
That  e'er  Heaven  to  mortals  lent. 

Though  our  wise  ones  call  thee  madness, 
Let  me  never  taste  of  sadness  ; 
If  I  love  not  thy  maddest  fits 
Above  all  their  greatest  wits." 

Withers. 


Some  months  of  winter  passed  away,  and  the 
latter  end  of  January,  when  the  gay  season  of 
Edinburgh  commences,  found  the  various  per- 
sonages who  have  figured  in  these  pages,  assembled 
in  town.  Sir  Anthony  Wellwoocl  had  taken,  for 
the  season,  a  splendidly-furnished  house  in  Char- 
lotte-square, and  Miss  A¥ellwood  having  some- 
what overcome  her  dislike  to  balls,  had  so  far 
done  violence  to  her  simple  tastes,  as  to  look  with 
complacency  on  tables  covered  with  invitation 
cards ;  and  to  survey  in  her  mirror,  with  sensa- 
tions very  like  pleasure,  a  form  decorated  with 
all  that  the  joint  efforts  of  Madame  Devy, 
Mr.  Urquhart,  and  a  first-rate  lady's  maid,  could 
effect  to  render  it  elegant  and  distinguished.    All 
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this  Clara  Falconar  never  heard  mentioned  with- 
out a  laughing  and  triumphant  appeal  to  the 
Yicar  of  Wakefield.  Lady  Wellwood  and  Mrs. 
Peter  Balmayne,  meanwhile,  forgot  their  former 
eulogies  of  the  aforesaid  simple  tastes,  in  their 
exultation  at  finding  Matilda  universally  re- 
cherchee,  and  cited  as  one  of  the  reigning  belles 
of  the  season.  It  would  be  inquiring  too  curiously 
to  ask  w^hat  share  rank  and  wealth  have  in  pro- 
curing the  above  distinction  of  beauty  for  a  young 
lady — for  how  much  papa's  wines,  and  mamma's 
select  parties  reckon  in  the  estimate  of  her  charms, 
— suffice  it  to  state  facts  as  we  find  them.  Mr. 
Anthony,  the  heir  to  all  the  honours  of  all  the 
Wellwoods,  was  at  that  time  at  Piershill,  near 

Edinburgh,  with  his  regiment,  the Dragoons, 

which  Kobert  Livingstone  had  lately  joined  as  a 
cornet. 

Mrs.  Moray  had  established  herself  in  a  small 
house  in  Stafford  Street,  where  her  recent  widoAv- 
hood  compelled  her  to  live  in  great  retirement. 
Her  daughter  was  frequently  a  guest  in  Mrs.  Peter 
Balmayne's  house;  and  thence  poor  Grace  con- 
templated, at  awe-struck  distance,  the  glories  of 
her  cousin  Matilda ;  and  with  a  mixture  of  gra- 
tified vanity  in  being  connected  with  such  a 
divinity,  and  of  repining  at  the  partialities  of 
fortune,  listened  to  Mrs.  Balmayne's  splendid 
description  of  the  balls  where  Matilda  had  been,  the 
partners  and  admirers  who  thronged  around  her, 
and  the  enthusiastic  praise  universally  uttered  of 
her  wit,  her  talents,  her  singing,  her  painting,  her 
riding,  her  dancing,  &c.    Matilda  and  her  family 
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were  too  much  occupied  with  the  troops  of  gay  and 
titled  friends  who  surrounded  them,  and  with  the 
constant  succession  of  visiting,  both  in  Edinburgh 
and  its  environs,  in  which  they  were  engaged,  to 
have  much  leisure  time  to  bestow  even  upon 
Mrs.  Peter  Balmayne;  far  less,  therefore,  could 
th.ey  have  any  to  spare  Mrs.  and  Miss  Moray. 
Yet  "  a  quiet  family-party,  nobody  with  them," 
generally  on  Sunday,  and  sometimes  on  a  week- 
day when  they  had  no  dinner  engagement,  would 
sometimes  afford  these  relatives  a  peep  into  the 
interior  of  their  mansion.  On  these  occasions 
they  enjoyed  the  pleasures,  varied  according  to 
its  being  Sunday  or  week-day,  either  of  hearing 
Matilda  sing,  and  perhaps  seeing  her  dressed  for 
a  ball  in  the  evening  before  they  went  away,  or 
else  of  listening  to  animated  discussions,  carried 
on  between  her  and  her  brothers,  when  Anthony 
did  not  dine  at  the  mess,  and  Eichard  had  not 
his  very  frequent  Sunday  evening  complaint  of  "  a 
most  cow-founded  headache,"  concerning  the  par- 
ties of  the  last  week,  or  the  characters  of  most  of  the 
Edinburgh  fashionables ;  and  diverging,  now  and 
then,  into  notices  of  the  Mid-Lothian  hounds — 
the  various  places  at  which  they  had  met,  or  were 
to  meet — and  the  sport  they  had  had  in  the 
course  of  each  day's  chase.  To  all  this,  however, 
as  belonging  to  fashionable  life,  Grace  Moray  did 
intently  and  seriously  incline,  so  that,  to  her,  these 
dinners  were  not  altogether  unedifying.  But  it 
must  be  owned  that  the  only  cousins  from  whom 
she  experienced  attention,  as  constant  as  it  was 
kind  and  considerate,  were  the  Falconars.     Their 
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conduct,  as  it  was  guided  by  principle  and  feeling, 
did  not  vary  with  circumstances ;  nor  did  tlieir 
kindness  even  diminish  upon  discovery  of  the 
feebleness  of  the  corresponding  sentiments  which 
it  elicited,  and  of  the  fact  that  a  gracious  word 
or  look  from  Matilda  had  power  at  any  time  to 
outweigh  with  Grace  everything  they  could  do  to 
make  her  feel  at  home  and  happy,  in  so  far  as 
their  ability  extended. 

The  Livingstones  were  now  also  established  for 
the  winter  in  their  house  in  George  Street,  and 
the  Forbes  Grahams  in  theirs,  a  few  doors  off, 
whilst  George  and  Lady  Susan  occasionally  came, 
for  a  week  or  two  at  a  time,  to  Douglas's  Hotel. 
The  marriage  of  Captain  Forbes  Graham  to 
Amabel  was  now  a  settled  thing,  and  the  young 
gentleman  was  making  arrangements  for  leaving 
the  army.  The  event  was  fixed  to  take  place  in 
the  following  March,  after  which  the  happy 
couple  were  shortly  to  set  off  on  a  continental 
tour.  Aunt  Annie  and  Aunt  Elizabeth,  in  ■  con- 
sequence, were  so  full  of  importance,  and  so 
incessantly  occupied  in  talking  and  thinking  of 
the  Livingstones,  that  their  other  nieces  found  a 
very  considerable  accession  to  their  peace,  since 
their  aunts  had  not  so  much  leisure  to  think  of 
them  as  usual.  Miss  L-eland,  who  had  long  since 
returned  to  her  mother's  house,  in  Edinburgh,  was, 
as  may  be  supposed,  of  immense  use  at  this  time, 
and  in  daily  requisition,  when  more  fashionable 
friends  were  not  in  the  way  ;  whilst  the  shopping 
qualifications  of  Miss  Farquharson  and  Miss 
Gentle  were  of  no  small  utility  in  saving  trouble  to 
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Mrs.  Livingstone,  in  purchasing  the  least  impor- 
tant articles  of  her  daughter's  trousseau,  for  the 
principal  part  of  it  was  ordered  from  London  and 
Paris. 

Mr.  Balmayne  had,  in  November,  removed  his 
family  to  the  house  in  Albany  Street,  mentioned 
by  his  brother ;  and,  whilst  Tom  took  his  tripod 
in  his  uncle's  counting-house,  at  Leith,  and  set 
himself,  with  right  ill-will,  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  mercantile  profession,  and  poor 
Miss  Johnstone  and  Mr.  Duncan  laboured  hard 
in  their  vocation  of  "  Macadamizing  the  paths  of 
knowledge"  for  their  younger  pupils,  Miss  Agnes 
assumed  the  blushing  honours  of  a  young  lady, 
and  exchanged  her  beaver-bonnet  and  cloth- 
pelisse  for  integuments  of  velvet  and  silk,  such  as 
marked  the  transition  state  from  the  school-room 
to  the  drawing-room  in  these  days,  when  it  had 
not  yet  become  the  fashion  to  dress  children  and 
girls  exactly  like  their  mothers.  8he  was 
speedily  engaged,  under  the  maternal  wing,  in 
the  pleasing  toil  of  visiting  rather  a  heterogeneous 
set  of  acquaintance ;  those  on  her  father's  side  of 
the  house  being  very  good,  whilst  tlie  friends  and 
connexions  of  her  mother  decidedly  belonged  to  a 
secondary  grade,  but  of  that  wealthy  class  who 
give  large  evening  parties  and  crowded  dinners. 
In  this  set,  Agnes  never  met  her  cousin  Alfred ; 
it,  therefore,  was  of  the  less  frequent  parties 
where  she  did,  tliat  she  retained  the  most  tender 
remembrance,  and  of  the  times,  as  few  in  number 
as  her  mother  could  contrive,  when  she  saw  him 
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in  her  fatlier's  liouse.  Their  generally  difierent 
style  of  acquaintance  very  much  forwarded 
Mrs.  Balmayne's  plans  in  that  respect,  and  she 
herself  had  little  notion  of  the  impression  made 
upon  the  soft  and  simple  heart  of  her  daughter 
by  any  meetings  they  had;  and  by  the  good- 
natured  and  cousinly  attentions  which  Alfred, 
without  an  idea  of  anything  further,  was  in  the 
habit,  as  a  relation  and  old  play-fellow,  of  paying 
to  Agnes. 

One  of  the  houses  where  they  most  frequently 
met  was  the  one  taken  by  Colonel  Richardson, 
in  Abercromby  Place.  This  worthy  man,  whose 
wife  was  as  warm-hearted  towards  the  old  friends 
of  her  husband  as  he  was  himself,  had  speedily 
accomplished  an  acquaintance  with  the  faniily  of 
Douglas  Falconar,  the  best  beloved  of  his  youth- 
ful companions;  and  the  young  people  and  his 
household  being  mutually  deliglrfe'd  with  each 
other,  they  were  often  together..  The  colonel  and 
his  lady  enjoyed  bringing  their  friends  about 
them,  in  a  quiet  and  unpremeditated  way;  and, 
remembering  with  youthful  freshness  of  feeling 
their  own  early  and  long-tried  attachment,  they 
had  a  special  pleasure  in  eifecting  meetings  be- 
tween people  whom  they  suspected  of  any  lurking 
partiality  for  each  other's  society.  Their  house 
was  a  great  resource  to  Mr.  Balmayne,  who  did, 
as  his  brother  had  prophesied,  feel  very  much 
out  of  his  element  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  per- 
petually finding  out  indispensable  reasons  for  a 
visit  to  Mosspatrick,  and  the  luxury  of  a  day's 
f2 
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inspection  of  the  new  road,  a  squabble  with  Sir 
John's  grieve,  or  a  colloquy  sublime  with  the 
surveyor,  or  the  clerk  to  the  road  trustees. 

Another  friend,  though  a  very  dissimilar  one, 
in  whose  society  Mr.  Balmayne  sometimes  enjoyed 
the  happiness  of  being  able  to  discuss  country 
matters,  was  Mr.  Brisbane.  The  business  hours 
of  the  last  named  gentleman  were  this  winter 
greatly  occupied,  very  much  to  his  own  and  an 
influential  client's  satisfaction,  in  contriving,  by 
some  lawful  means  best  known  to  himself,  to 
induce  an  old  uncle  of  the  said  client  to  make  a 
settlement,  leaving  him  a  very  large  proportion 
of  his  worldly  wealth,  to  the  prejudice  of  another 
nephew,  neither  rich  nor  influential,  who  had 
equal  claims  upon  his  property.  But  these  severer 
labours  Mr.  Brisbane  duly  relieved  by  attending 
the  dinner-parties  given  by  all  his  friends,  as 
well  as  by  entertaining  them  very  jovially  in 
return. 

Alfred  Falconar  had  passed  Advocate  in  the 
end  of  November ;  and  by  an  instance  of  good 
fortune,  had  made  his  first  speech  not  long  after, 
which  speech  had  met  with  very  high  approba- 
tion from  the  magnates  of  the  Parliament  House. 
Still  a  severe  student,  and  clinging,  in  despite  of 
his  better  reason,  to  hopes  which  he  hardly  dared 
acknowledge  to  himself,  with  regard  to  the  ulti- 
mate preservation  of  part  of  Cargarth,  his  exer- 
tions were  no  longer  necessarily  so  unremitting 
as  to  hinder  his  entering  into  society  along  with 
his  sister ;  and  he  made  it  a  point,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  afford  her  the  protection  and  comfort 
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of  a  brother's  company  in  going  out.  It  is  true, 
there  were  not  many  temptations  to  Eleanor  to 
be  dissipated.  Even  had  Mrs.  Falconar's  indo- 
lence, which  was  very  problematical,  permitted 
her  to  make  the  exertion  of  cliaperoning  her 
daughter,  she  had  been  too  recently  made  a  widow 
to  render  that  possible ;  and  as  it  was,  had  with- 
drawn more  than  she  needed  have  done  from  the 
society  of  her  former  intimates.  Thus,  not  being 
under  the  care  of  a  well-known  and  party-giving 
chaperon,  there  was  no  motive  for  the  gay  world 
to  cultivate  Eleanor's  acquaintance,  save  the  plea- 
sure to  be  found  in  it,  and  that  is  usually  the  last 
one  which  influences  the  gay  world  in  its  choice 
of  associates.  Still,  wdtli  so  many  relatives 
moving  in  its  circle,  she  could  not  avoid  acquir- 
ing an  insight  into  its  amusements,  which, 
moderate  as  some  might  consider  it,  perfectly 
satisfied  her.  She  enjoyed  society  as  all  must 
inevitably  do  who  are  formed  to  adorn  it ;  but  to 
the  youthful  mind,  which  has  been  early  forced  on 
thought,  and  which  has,  moreover,  been  expanded 
by  intercourse  with  those  of  a  superior  mould, 
the  dazzling  prestige  surrounding  the  world's 
allurements  is  rapidly  dispelled.  And  when 
Eleanor  observed  the  pernicious  effects  of  seek- 
ing, as  a  necessary  excitement,  that  society 
which,  moderately  tasted,  is  a  delightful  recrea- 
tion, and  perceived  how  soon  a  life  of  constant 
amusement  tends  to  enervate  and  deaden  the 
mind — how  soon  it  wears  away  the  finer  parts' of 
character — how  frequently  it  implants  unworthy 
feelings,    and    how   necessarily   it    implies    and 
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tcMclies  forgetfulness  of  the  great  end  of  our 
being — she  felt  grateful  that  her  lot  had  been 
so  ordered  as  to  render  her  less  liable  than 
many  others  to  be  carried  away  by  the  love  of 
pleasure. 

To  Alfred,  mere  gaiety  presented  few  charms ; 
but  amongst  the  mass  of  talent  and  intelligence 
Avhich  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  society  of 
Edinburgh,  he  numbered  many  intimates,  some 
elder,  and  some  pressing  on,  like  himself,  up  the 
hill  of  life.  There  is  a  frankness  and  generosity 
of  spirit,  and  an  absence  of  clashing  interests 
among  3^oung  men,  which  renders  friendship  with 
them  a  plant  of  less  difficult  growth  than  with 
females ;  and  he  had  various  companions,  for 
whom  even  tlie  follies  in  which  they  could  not 
persuade  him  to  join,  did  not  hinder  his  enter- 
taining a  very  sincere  regard.  But  his  mind, 
like  his  sister's,  having  been  prematurely  exer- 
cised, and  kept  on  the  stretch  by  painful  circum- 
stances and  strongly  engrossing  interests,  he  had 
been  raised,  while  yet  a  boy,  beyond  the  feelings 
of  boyhood,  and  estranged  from  a  community  of 
sentiment  with  those  of  his  own  age.  Thus  it 
had  happened,  that  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  the  only  VQ^lfriendshij:)  he  had  ever  formed 
had  been  with  Guy  Clifton  ;  and  amongst  the 
many  things  which  combined  to  oppress  and 
harass  his  mind  during  this  winter,  his  greatest 
happiness  and  consolation  had  been  in  the  society 
of  this  beloved  friend.  Nor  was  this  happiness 
confined  to  himself.  The  presence  of  Alfred 
would,    at   any   time,   have    sufficed   to   render 
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Clil'toii  liappy ;  but  other  and  more  powerful 
reasons  still,  with  wliich  the  reader  is  already 
acquainted,  combined  to  make  the  season  he 
passed  in  Edinburgh  an  era  in  his  life  never  to 
be  forgotten ;  and  his  being  the  chosen  friend  of 
Eleanor's  brother  rendered  his  position  Avith  re- 
gard to  her  so  familiar,  and  made  him  so  fre- 
quently her  companion  as  well  as  Alfred's,  that, 
perhaps,  no  situation  could  be  imagined  more 
likely  to  entangle  their  afiections  insensibly,  yet 
irretrievably.  The  winter  seemed  to  him  to  pass 
like  a  long  delicious  dream.  His  application  to 
his  studies  was  unremitting,  and  attended  by  the 
delightful  sensation  of  rapid  proficiency.  Al- 
though frequently  mingling  in  society.  Ids  devo- 
tion to  the  midniglit  lamp  was  too  intense  to 
permit  it  to  absorb  much  of  his  time  ;  and  he 
resisted  the  temptations  by  Avhich  a  highly  con- 
nected Englishman  is  sure  to  be  assailed  in  Edin- 
burgh, to  engage  in  a  never-ceasing  round  of 
gaiety  among  its  select  set  of  trillers.  Of  the 
few  relations  of  his  mother  who  still  survived, 
there  were  none  nearer  than  ''  far  awa'  cousins;" 
and  by  them  the  existence  of  her  son  was  un- 
known or  forgotten ;  consequently,  though  partly 
a  ^Scotchman,  Clifton  was  not  less  an  unconnected 
being  in  the  land,  and  had  none  of  the  importu- 
nities and  claims  of  kindred  to  draw  him  from  his 
solitude  and  his  books,  when  the  enticements  of 
pleasure  failed  to  do  so. 

"  Strange  mad  fellow  that  Clifton,  who  is  sucli 
a  friend  of  Ealconar's !"  languidly  remarked  the 
graceful  Kichard  AVellwood  to  Miss  Hay,  on  occa- 
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sion  of  his  finding  himself  next  her  at  a  dinner- 
party in  Mrs.  Peter  Balmayne's  house. ^' 

"  Mad^  liichard!  In  what  respect?  I  think 
him  a  very  charming  young  man.  What  has  he 
done  to  incur  such  an  accusation?" 

"Oh,  the  oddest  fellow!  Not  the  least  like 
anybody  else.  The  greatest  delight  he  seems  to 
liave  is  flying  off  to  the  Braid  Hills,  or  Arthur's 
Seat,  or  the  Lord  knows  where !  and  wandering 
about  alone,  whenever  he  is  not  at  his  books  or 
with  Falconar.  He  is  the  only  person  he  seems 
to  care  for." 

"  I  grant  you,"  said  Miss  Hay,  "  they  are 
neither  of  them  very  like  other  people," 

"Faith!"  quoth  Mr.  Balmayne,  next  whom 
Miss  Hay  was  seated,  "  I  have  no  notion  of  people 
avoiding  their  fellow-creatures.  I  always  doubt 
if  that  sort  of  nonsensical  over-refinement  will 
stand  the  test,  if  it  should  be  called  on  for  dis- 
agreeable duties." 

"  So  do  I,"  replied  Miss  Hay,  "  for  over-refine- 
ment is  neither  more  nor  less  than  selfishness. 
But  I  can  assure  you  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort 
about  this  young  gentleman ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing that  I  believe  he  is  addicted  to  solitary  ram- 
bles, I  venture  to  say  that  Mr.  Clifton,  if  ever 
brought  to  the  test,  will  stand  it  better  than 
many  who  run  after  their  fellow-creatures  into 
every  sort  of  folly." 

Guy  Clifton  certainly  was  addicted  to  long 
and  lonely  walks ;  and  where  is  the  poet,  where 
the  lover  of  nature,  who  does  not  sympathize  in 
his  taste  ?   He  certainly  possessed  that  safeguard, 
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the  surest  any  mere  earthly  power  can  bestow 
against  yice  and  folly — a  love  of  pure  and  simple 
pleasures,  a  heartfelt  enjoyment  of  natural  beauty. 
And  this  was  another  source  of  his  happiness 
during  the  winter  in  question.  He  found  that 
taste  completely  sympathized  in  by  the  Falconars ; 
and  there  were  many  leisure  hours  even  in  winter, 
and  still  more  in  advancing  spring,  when  he 
would  set  off  with  Alfred  and  his  sisters,  to  ex- 
plore some  of  the  fine  liills  or  sea-side  paths  in 
the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  and  derive  more  en- 
joyment from  such  expeditions  than  could  be 
comprehended  by  the  votary  of  artificial  pleasure. 
In  these  rambles,  Clifton  generally  contrived  to 
be  by  Eleanor's  side ;  and  many  a  long  day  after 
did  the  hearts  of  each  recur  to  those  hours  of 
simple  happinesSj  when  their  minds,  undisturbed 
by  one  intrusive  thought  of  the  future,  had  full 
leisure  to  feel  the  luxury  of  free  communion,  and 
to  expand  in  the  enjoyments  of  participated  sen- 
timent. The  portfolio  belonging  to  Eleanor, 
which  had  on  a  former  occasion  excited  Aunt^ 
Elizabeth's  spleen,  now  contained  many  memo-- 
rials  of  these  walks  in  the  shape  of  sketches, 
some  merely  rough  outlines,  others  more  carefully 
finished,  drawn  by  Clifton  with  her  pencils  during 
his  visits  to  the  house,  and  also  of  verses  em- 
bodying various  trains  of  sentiment,  called  up  in 
the  course  of  their  conversations,  and  treasured 
as  some  of  her  most  precious  possessions  on  that 
account. 
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CHAPTEli  IX. 


"  Shalloic.  Mistress  Anne,  my  cousin  loves  you. 

"  Slender.    Ay,  that  I  do  ;   as  well  as  I  love  any  woman  in 
Gloucestershire. 

"  Shallow.  He  will  miiintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman.  .  .  .  He 
will  make  you  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  jointure." 

Merry  Wives  or  Windsor. 


It  was  well  for  Guy  Clifton,  during  the  progress 
of  liis  attachment  to  Eleanor,  that  the  argus-like 
vigilance  of  Aunt  Annie  and  Aunt  Elizabeth, 
was,  as  we  have  stated,  in  a  manner  laid  to  sleep, 
so  far  as  respected  the  watch  and  ward  which 
they  were  wont  to  keep  over  all  proceedings  in 
Lynedoch  Place,  for  without  their  assistance 
Mrs.  Falcon ar  seldom  took  the  trouble  of  observ- 
ing anything  that  was  going  forward  in  her 
family.  Clifton  was  the  friend  of  her  son,  and 
came  thither  on  her  son's  account,  and  with  this 
conclusion  she  rested  perfectly  satisfied.  Her 
brother,  Sir  Anthony,  was  fortunately  too  much 
engrossed  with  his  own  concerns  to  spare  much 
time  for  hers ;  and,  indeed,  between  visits  out  of 
town,  and  journeys  back  and  forward  to  Well- 
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wood  Castle,  was  seldom  in  Edinburgh  above  a 
week  at  a  time;  and  she  had,  moreoA^er,  a  source 
of  occupation  for  her  mind  in  the  company  of 
Mrs.  Moray,  between  whom  and  herself  an  easy, 
indifferent  species  of  affection  was  very  soon  re- 
vived, and  who  was  possessed  of  a  more  cheerful 
temper  than  her  sister,  and  not  troubled  with 
any  inconvenient  degree  of  feeling.  All  things, 
in  short,  were  favourable  to  the  lovers. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  even 
the  marriage  of  Amabel  Livingstone  had  power 
altogether  to  divert  the  thoughts  of  Aunt  Annie 
from  the  interests  of  her  family ;  and  of  this 
Alfred  received  a  convincing  proof  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  gay  season.  He  was  one  day  sum- 
moned to  a  private  conference  in  Maitland  Street, 
the  object  of  wdiich  turned  out  to  be  a  disclosure 
of  certain  views  of  his  aunts  relative  to  his  esta- 
blishment in  life.  A  young  west-country  heiress, 
whose  large  fortune  and  expensive  education 
were  admitted  by  the  world  as  sufficient  atone- 
ment for  her  somewhat  plebeian  extraction,  was 
at  this  time  about  to  make  her  first  appearance 
in  Edinburgh,  under  the  most  fashionable  cha- 
peronage ;  and  in  consideration  of  the  necessities 
of  the  case,  Aunt  Annie  had  magnanimously 
waived  her  prejudices  of  birth,  and  settled  in  her 
own  mind  that  this  young  lady  would  make  the 
best  possible  wife  for  her  nephew.  The  birth, 
talents,  and  personal  advantages  of  Alfred,  she 
justly  thought  quite  sufficient,  in  the  eyes  of  any 
woman  of  sense,  to  counterbalance  the  obliga- 
tions under  wdiich  the  heiress'  wealth  would  lay 
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him.  She  had  procured  the  promise  of  a  most 
advantageous  introduction  for  him  to  her  ac- 
quaintance; tliat  attained,  she  felt  as  if  all  would 
be  secure,  the  estate  saved,  and  the  consequence 
of  her  family  restored.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
imagined  with  what  wrath  and  consternation 
she  received  Alfred's  reply  to  her  de^il  of  the 
scheme.  Irresistibly  diverted,  yet  hurt  and  an- 
noyed by  his  aunt's  proposal,  he  assured  her  that, 
even  had  his  affections  been  engaged  by  a  young 
lady  in  the  situation  of  the  heiress  aforesaid, 
delicacy  and  self-respect  would  alike  have  de- 
terred him,  in  his  embarrassed  circumstances, 
from  venturing  to  address  her  ;  but  that,  as 
matters  stood,  no  consideration  on  earth  could 
ever  induce  him  to  seek  the  acquaintance  of  any 
woman  from  motives  so  base  and  mercenary. 
He  was  sensible,  Alfred  continued,  of  the  kind- 
ness of  his  aunt's  intentions;  but  as  his  views 
on  the  subject  were  unalterable,  he  earnestly 
begged  that  it  might  never  again  be  mentioned 
between  them. 

From  th^  day  forth,  Aunt  Annie  gave  up  hopes 
of  ll^  nephew.  A  degree  of  contumacy  so  unex- 
pected, of  folly  and  blindness  so  inexplicable, 
served,  as  she  declared  to  Aunt  Elizabeth  and 
Mrs.  Livingstone,  fully  to  convince  her  that  the 
ruin  of  the  family  was  sealed,  so  far  as  Alfred 
was  concerned.  Nothing,  she  said,  could  now 
surprise  her ;  and  she  made  up  her  mind,  with 
the  stern  foreknowledge  of  a  prophetess,  to  the 
sale  of  the  property,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
consequence  of  the  race. 
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Two  hopes,  however,  remained  to  cheer  Aunt 
Annie's  soul ;  and  in  the  intervals  of  leisure  left 
by  her  cogitations  on  Amabel  and  Captain  Forbes 
Graham,  she  turned  her  attention  to  her  nieces 
Eleanor  and  Clara  —  with  regard  to  the  dress 
and  looks  of  the  former  of  whom  especially,  her 
vigilance,  if  relaxed  in  other  respects,  might  be 
said  to  have  redoubled  there.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  some  people  never  perceive  any  per- 
fections in  their  near  relatives,  until  these  are 
brought  to  their  notice  by  the  admiration  of 
strangers ;  and  thus  it  was  with  Aunt  Annie, 
whose  attention  had  fct  been  attracted  to 
Eleanor's  personal  charms  by  the  praises  bestowed 
upon  them — not  only  by  Bob  Livingstone,  on 
whose  opinion  she  did  not  set  much  store,  but  by 
so  well  known  a  connoisseur  in  beauty  as  Lord 
Aylesmore.  Once  aroused  to  the  fact  of  her 
niece  being  a  pretty  and  elegant  girl,  she  began 
to  weave  many  schemes  for  the  extension  of  the 
connexion,  and  rescue  from  total  loss  of  distinc- 
tion of  the  family,  by  the  marriage  of  its  eldest 
daughter.  To  these  air-drawn  castles  of  Aunt 
Annie's,  and  the  discussion  of  their  probabilities 
with  Mrs.  Livingstone,  Eleanor  unconsciously 
owed  a  great  many  invitations,  from  the  latter,  to 
parties  of  various  descriptions,  and  to  them  she 
was  still  further  indebted  for  a  gift  from  Aunt 
Annie  herself,  of  a  very  beautiful  ball- dress,  be- 
stowed on  occasion  of  her  going  to  the  King's 
Assembly,  as  the  first  of  the  season  was  then 
called. 

Kespecting  this  assembly,  a  most  wearisome 
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degree  of  discussion  and  difficulty  had  taken  place, 
which  Clara  denominated  ^'' the  Intrigue^''  and 
of  which  Eleanor  was  so  heartily  sick  as  to  abhor 
the  very  name  of  the  projected  amusement.  It 
had  been  settled  by  Aunt  Annie  and  Mrs.  Living- 
stone that  she  ought  to  attend  it ;  and  to  this,  Mrs. 
Falconar  was,  of  course,  quite  agreeable.  But  for 
a  public  ball  the  protection  of  her  brother  was 
not  sufficient,  she  must  have  a  chaperon;  and 
who  this  chaperon  was  to  be  was  the  puzzle. 
Eleanor  herself  proposed  asking  Mrs.  Eichardson 
to  undertake  the  office,  knowing  that  she  was 
secure  of  a  cordial  accession  to  the  request  from 
her,  and  disliking  the  idea  of  making  it,  as  a 
favour,  to  any  one  else,  who  might  not  grant  it 
so  willingly ;  but  on  this  proposal  a  most  decided 
veto  was  put.  ^'  Mrs.  Eichardson  was  a  most 
amiable  person,  but  not  sufficiently  Tcnown^ — not 
high  enough  in  fashion,  —  for  introducing  a 
young  lady  at  first ;  so  mucli  depended  on  the 
first  chaperon,"  said  Mrs.  Livingstone.  And 
'^  she  herself  would  have  been  delighted,  large  as 
her  parties  for  the  assemblies  always  were,  to  in- 
troduce her  niece,  but  it  did  not  suit  her  to  go 
to  this  one.  Dear  Amabel  did  not  wish  to  at- 
tend any  public  place  this  winter;  and  Gertrude 
was  to  accompany  Lady  Forbes  Graham's  party, 
which  was  already  so  large  that  she  could  not 
possibly  be  asked  to  extend  it."  Then  Eleanor 
discovered,  to  her  infinite  annoyance,  that  Aunt 
Annie  had  asked  her  Aunt  Lady  Wellwood  to 
take  charge  of  her,  and  had  met  with  a  polite 
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refusal;  the  motives  of  which,  however  veiled  by 
the  most  plausible  and  well-bred  excuses,  must 
have  been  sufficiently  obvious  to  any  one  versed 
in  the  ways  of  fashionable  mammas.  Not  to 
dwell  upon  a  species  of  vexation,  a  pricking  to 
death  with  minikin  pins,  of  which  none  but  a 
young,  shy,  and  sensitive  heart  that  has  been 
exposed  to  it  can  form  an  adequate  idea — after  a 
degree  of  worry,  and  mortification,  and  Avriting  of 
notes  by  Aunt  Elizabeth,  which  would  have  dis- 
enchanted the  prospect  of  a  ball  in  Armida's 
palace, — Eleanor  one  evening,  to  her  utter  amaze- 
ment, received  a  missive  from  Mrs.  Peter  Bal- 
mayne,  requesting,  as  a  favour,  that  she  would 
accompany  her  to  the  much  talked  of  assembly, 
although  it  had  some  time  before  been  under- 
stood that  she  liad  no  intention  of  going  to  it. 
This  astonishing  change,  towards  her  especially, 
—  suspecting  herself,  as  she  did,  to  be  no  fa- 
vourite with  that  lady, — lost  nothing  of  its  mar- 
vellousness  when  coupled  with  the  mysterious 
eagerness  with  which  her  aunts  evidently  looked 
forward  to  the  events  of  tliat  evening,  with  the 
present  of  the  ball-dress,  and  the  anxiety  with 
which,  after  the  ball  was  over,  she  was  questioned 
as  to  her  enjoyment  of  it,  the  number  of  times 
she  had  danced,  and  the  names  of  her  partners. 
To  all  this  she  was  ere  long  destined  to  find  a 
key.  In  the  mean  time,  odious  as  the  very 
name  of  the  King's  Assembly  had  been,  she  looked 
back  to  it  with  great  delight,  in  consequence  of 
having  danced  half-a-dozen  times  with  Guy  Clif- 
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ton,  who  took  care  to  make  one  in  the  ball-room 
that  evening,  when  he  found  that  she  was  going 
thither. 

And  now  an  important  day  arrived  for  the 
fashionable  world  of  Edinburgh — the  day  on 
which  Mrs.  Livingstone  was  to  give  a  splendid 
ball,— the  last  of  her  large  parties  for  that 
season,  as  it  was  now  February,  and  her 
daughter's  approaching  marriage  would  put  a 
stop  to  further  gaieties  for  the  present.  All  the 
world  was  to  be  there  ;  it  was  expected  to  be  one 
of  the  best  private  balls  of  the  season,  and  many 
a  youthful  bosom  beat  with  anticipation  as  the 
day  drew  nigh. 

"  I  hope  you  wont  let  Alfred  make  you  too 
late  at  your  aunt's  to-night,  Eleanor,"  said  Aunt 
Elizabeth,  who  had  called  at  Mrs.  Falconar's  on 
the  morning  of  the  eventful  day.  "  Your  Aunt 
Annie  desired  me  to  warn  you  both,  indeed,  to  be 
there  in  good  time ;  for  Mrs.  Livingstone  has  a 
great  dislike  to  the  affectation  of  being  late  in 
arriving  at  parties.  The  girls  are  never  allowed 
to  do  so  anywhere." 

"  We  shall  try  to  be  early,  Aunt  Elizabeth," 
replied  Eleanor.  "  Alfred  is  sometimes  unavoid- 
ably detained,  but  he  is  never  too  late  where  he 
can  help  it.'^ 

"  Yery  well.  Now  your  Aunt  Annie  wants  to 
know  what  you  are  going  to  put  in  your  hair  ? 
She  is  very  anxious  that  you  should  look  as  well 
as  possible;  and  the  Livingstones  always  have 
their  hair  so  beautifully  dressed !  Neither  she 
nor  I  liked  those  crimson  flowers  you  had  in 
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it  tlie  day  we  met  von  at  Mr.  Wedderburn  Earn- 
say's." 

"  I  thought  of  wearing  a  white  wreath  to- 
night," said  Eleanor.  "  I  shall  shew  it  you, 
Aunt  Elizabeth."  She  left  the  room,  and  pre- 
sently returned  with  a  very  pretty  wreath. 
"  Will  that  do  ?" 

'^  Yes,"  returned  Aunt  Elizabeth,  with  an  ap- 
proving nod;  "  it  will  suit  your  dark  hair,  and 
not  make  you  look  too  pale,  as  the  crimson  flowers 
did.  Of  course  you  will  have  Urquhart  to  dress 
your  hair  ?" 

"  Mamma  made  me  bespeak  him;  though  I 
thought  I  might  have  dressed  it  myself  quite 
weU." 

"  Not  so  well  as  Urquhart,  Eleanor.  In 
general,  it  certainly  wouldn't  do  for  you  to  in- 
dulge in  having  a  hairdresser ;  but,  on  an  occa- 
sion like  the  present,  your  mother  was  perfectly 
right." 

Eleanor  took  out  her  work  and  sat  down, 
wondering  much  at  Aunt  Elizabeth's  unusual 
good-humour,  and  at  the  fact  that,  apparently 
from  pre-occupation  of  mind,  she  had  not  lifted 
up  a  single  book,  or  peeped  into  a  portfolio,  or 
done  any  one  of  the  things  she  usually  did  in 
that  way,  since  she  entered  the  room.  From  this 
reverie  Eleanor  was  roused  by  an  inquiry  from 
her  aunt,  in  a  tone  of  seeming  carelessness  and 
indifference. 

"  Do  you  remember  meeting  a  Mr.  Charteris, 
Eleanor,  that  night  when  you  went  with  Mrs. 
Peter  to  the  assembly  ?    A  middling-sized  young 
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man,  with  brown  eyes  and  hair  ?  It  seems  he  is 
a  friend  of  George  Livingstone's,  and  is  to  be  at 
your  aunt's  ball  to-night." 

Eleanor  had  good  cause  to  remember  Mr. 
Charteris,  who  had  formed  one  of  Mrs.  Peter 
Balmayne's  party  on  the  night  of  the  King's 
Assem!)ly  ;  an  agreeable  and  commonplace  per- 
sonage, very  gentlemanly  withal,  and  best  defined 
by  the  comprehensive  title  used  by  Aunt  Eliza- 
beth—  "a  young  man."  This  "young  man" 
had  been  introduced  to  her  at  first  by  Mrs.  Bal- 
mayne,  and  throughout  the  whole  evening  had 
caused  her  that  species  of  annoyance  which  is  so 
often  the  alloy  of  a  bail  where  a  pair  of  lovers 
meet  each  other,  by  incessantly  contriving  to  en- 
gage her  hand  just  as  Guy  Clifton  was  about  to 
do  so ;  for  which  there  were  great  facilities  af- 
forded him  by  belonging  to  her  party.  Since 
that  night  she  had  dined  once  at  Sir  Anthony's 
and  three  times  at  Peter  Balmayne's,  on  all  of 
which  occasions  Mr.  Charteris  had  formed  one  of 
the  party,  and  had  regularly  been  desired  to  take 
her  to  dinner ;  and  Eleanor  had  as  regularly 
been  rather  weary  of  his  company  before  the 
close  of  the  repast.  Now  it  so  happened  that 
Mr.  Charteris,  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Peter  Balmayne,  was  "  a  young  man" 
of  good  property,  and  his  own  master ;  and  that 
he  had  been  exceedingly  struck  by  Eleanor's 
appearance  on  a  certain  Sunday  in  St.  George's 
Church,  some  time  before  the  memorable  assembly. 
Having  taken  much  pains  to  find  out  her  name, 
and  soon  after  that,  discovered  her  to  be  the 
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ward  of  liis  friend  Peter  Balmayne,  his  admira- 
tion for  her,  and  ardent  desire  of  an  introduction 
to  her,  were  unfolded  to  that  gentleman,  who  be- 
nevolently set  himself  to  forward  his  views. 
Hence  the  sudden  and  inexplicable  change  of 
plans  regarding  the  assembly,  and  hence  the 
anxiety  of  Aunt  Annie  and  Aunt  Elizabeth, — to 
whom  all  had  been  disclosed  by  Peter  and  his 
lady;  the  latter  of  whom,  having  no  grown-up 
daughters,  very  willingly  lent  herself  to  procure 
a  good  match  for  her  liusband's  ward  and  cousin, 
and  thus  improve  the  connexions  of  the  family. 
Peter  Balmayne,  indeed,  being  one  of  those 
people  "  whose  geese  are  all  swans,"  and  who 
liked  being  made  of  a  little  consequence,  was 
enchanted  with  the  whole  affair.  He  never 
dreamt  of  the  possibility  of  liis  friend,  Archy 
Charteris,  not  being  an  acceptable  suitor  to  any 
girl,  especially  one  to  whom  it  was  of  great  con- 
sequence to  get  well  married  ;  and  he  resolved  to 
spare  no  pains,  and  no  claret,  in  forming  parties 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  into  each  other's 
company.  It  need  not  be  added,  that  Mrs. 
Livingstone  had,  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  affair,  been  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the 
aunts,  and  that  many  and  sage  had  been  the 
consultations  held  upon  the  subject ;  in  which  all 
considerations  were  discussed,  save  the  chance  of 
Eleanor's  refusing  Mr.  Charteris,  that  being  a 
contingency  unimagined.  Mrs.  Livingstone  was 
delighted  to  find  that  Mr.  Charteris  had  been  an 
old  friend  of  her  son  George,  and  lost  no  time  in 
sending  him  an  invitation  to  her  ball ;  and  Aunt 
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Elizabeth  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  drop  a  pri- 
vate hint  to  Mrs.  Falconar,  in  order  to  prepare 
her  for  the  gentleman's  requesting  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  house,  but  at  the  same  time  had 
sworn  her  to  secrecy,  alike  with  Eleanor  and 
with  Alfred,  who  was  instinctively  considered  an 
unsafe  confidant  in  such  an  affair. 

All  unconscious  of  this  deeper  intrigue  than 
even  the  memorable  one  respecting  the  King's 
Assembly,  Eleanor  never  dreamt  of  love  and 
Mr.  Charteris  together,  and  now  sat  listening 
in  some  astonishment  to  the  praises  which  Aunt 
Elizabeth  was  lavishing  upon  him,  till  at  length 
she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  be  an 
admirer  of  her  cousin  Gertrude's.  "  Only  I  should 
have  thought,"  so  ran  her  cogitations,  "  that  Ger- 
trude would  not  have  condescended  to  accept  of 
a  Mr.  Anything ;  but  probably  he  is  very  rich, 
or  the  heir  to  a  title." 

The  only  other  incident  worth  notice  occurring 
this  day  was  a  visit  from  Grace  Moray,  brimful 
of  a  beautiful  new  ball  dress  of  Matilda's,  of 
wishes  that  she  herself  were  not  in  too  deep 
mourning  for  going  to  balls,  and  hopes  that  next 
winter  would  make  a  difference  in  that  respect ; 
which  hopes  Eleanor  kindly  encouraged  for  her 
comfort.  And  now  evening  came.  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart,  who  was  in  great  request  that  night,  ar- 
rived in  a  gig,  and  "  did  his  spiriting"  with  his 
usual  grace  and  dexterity.  Mrs.  Falconar,  as  she 
reclined  in  her  chair,  languidly  pronounced  her 
daughter  to  be  very  nicely  dressed ;  and  Clara 
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and  Harry  assured  Eleanor  that  she  looked  quite 
beautiful.  Alfred  was  ready  in  proper  time ;  and 
not  very  long  after  ten  o'clock,  a  coacli  stood  at 
the  door,  to  convey  Eleanor  and  him  to  the  scene 
of  action. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


The  midnight  lamps  were  o'er  them,  and  the  flare 
Of  light,  that  shone  at  times,  and  died  away, 
Glanced  like  the  shifting  sunshine  on  her  hair, 
And  brought  her  ringlets  out  in  rich  array  ; 
And  there  the  lover's  looks,  like  break  of  day, 
Were  seen,  fixed,  helpless  !     Oh !  a  radiant  spell 
Was  on  him,  and  he  knew  its  perils  well." 

Barry  Cornwall. 


"  I  don't  anticipate  much  pleasure  at  this  great 
crowded  ball,"  said  Eleanor,  as  they  drove  off; 
^' at  least,  it  depends  entirely  on  the  chance  of 
being  thrown  near  some  people  whom  one  knows 
in  the  throng." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Alfred,  "  it  is  possible  to  be 
quite  alone  in  a  ball-room,  if  your  friends  are  all 
in  some  other  part  of  it ;  but  I  think,  Ellen,  there 
will  be  a  good  many  people  at  this  one  whom  you 
know.  By  the  way,  our  Mosspatrick  friends  are 
to  be  there, — Mr.  Balmayne,  too." 

"  Mr.  Balmayne,  Alfred?  I  thought  he  never 
went  to  balls?" 

"  Not  often,  I  fancy;  but  he  is  going  to  this 
one,  for  I  met  Tom  to-day,  who  told  me  so ;  and 
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complained  bitterly  that  his  mother  had  declined 
an  invitation  to  it  for  him ;  thinking  snch  late 
hours  interfered  with  his  attention  to  business." 

*'  Poor  Tom !  I  dare  sav,  if  it  depended  on  his 
father,  he  might  go  anywhere  he  liked.  Agnes 
■will  be  delighted ;  she  is  so  fond  of  large  parties. 
By  the  way,  Alfred,  is  Mr.  Clifton  to  be  at  the 
ball?" 

"  Yes;  so  he  told  me  this  morning.  By  the 
IV ny^  Ellen,  I  dare  say  you  are  very  sorry  to  hear 
it  ?" 

Luckily,  to  save  Eleanor  the  trouble  of  finding 
a  reply  to  this  insinuation,  they  had  now  got 
among  a  crowd  of  carriages  and  chairs,  which 
filled  the  west  end  of  George-street,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mr.  Livingstone's  house.  A  regiment  of  the 
latter  conveyances  was  ranged  along  the  pave- 
ment, at  each  side  of  the  door;  and  the  chair- 
men's voices,  as  they  pushed,  jostled,  and  im- 
peded each  other's  progress,  scolding  and  vocife- 
rating all  the  while  in  Gaelic,  rose  loud  and 
fiercely  all  around.  Through  this  crowded  Babel 
Alfred  piloted  his  sister  into  the  lobby. 

Their  names  reverberating  from  one  domestic 
to  another,  Mr.  and  Miss  Falconar  ascended  the 
spacious  staircase,  decorated  with  evergreens  and 
greenhouse  plants,  and  reached  the  door  of  the 
smallest  drawing-room  of  the  suite,  where  stood 
^Irs.  Livingstone,  to  receive  her  guests,  all  smiles 
and  courtesy,  and  surrounded  by  several  gentle- 
men. The  thunders  of  Spindler's  full  band 
greeted  their  ears  on  entering,  and  they  found 
the  rooms  already  beginning  to  be  crowded  by 
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the  beauty  and  fasliion  of  Edinburgh  and  its 
neighbourhood,  whilst  numerous  reinforcements 
were  every  instant  pressing  up  the  staircase. 
Through  this  brilliant  throng  the  lovely  daughters 
of  the  house  moved,  looking  more  than  usually 
beautiful,  but  taking  no  particular  charge  of  their 
guests.  Robert,  in  his  uniform,  was  bustling 
about  in  the  thickest  of  the  crowd,  attending  to  the 
company  in  general  infinitely  more  than  his  sisters 
did,  for  their  politeness,  as  usual,  was  reserved  for 
those  who  belonged  to  their  own  clique.  Eleanor 
and  Alfred  had  already  paid  their  respects  to 
Mr.  Livingstone  and  their  two  aunts,  (for  even 
Aunt  Annie  had  donned  her  robes  of  black  velvet, 
and  appeared  for  a  couple  of  hours  at  her  niece's 
ball,)  who  were  all  in  the  reception  room;  and 
Aunt  Annie  had  been  pleased  to  pronounce  a 
very  cordial  eulogium  on  Mr.  Urquhart's  per- 
formance and  Eleanor's  appearance  in  general. 
Not  many  minutes  had  elapsed  since  their  ar- 
rival, when  the  name  of  ''  Mr.  Charteris"  re- 
sounded on  the  staircase  ;  and  that  gentleman 
entering,  and,  after  talking  a  few  minutes  to  Mrs. 
Livingstone,  looking  eagerly  round,  very  speedily 
discovered  Eleanor,  whom  he  engaged,  and  led  to 
join  the  dancers  ;  whilst  a  significant  smile  passed 
between  Aunt  xinnie  and  Aunt  Elizabeth.  Alfred, 
in  no  particular  hurry  to  follow  their  example, 
remained  talking  to  some  of  his  friends  in  the 
doorway  of  the  dancing-room,  and  observing  the 
different  arrivals.  The  rooms  became  every 
minute  more  crowded — the  dancing  went  on  every 
instant  with  redoubled  spirit.    It  was  a  beautiful 
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ball, — so  everybody  said  ;  and  everybody  looked 
gay  and  bappy  who  could ;  and  tbose  who  did  not 
feel  gay  or  bappy,  did  their  best  to  appear  so. 

"  Now,  Miss  Livingstone,"  said  Sir  Philip 
Tyrrell,  a  young  English  ])aronet,  addressing  his 
partner,  Gertrude,  during  the  pause  in  a  quadrille, 
"  you  ought,  in  kindness,  to  give  me  the  carte  da 
pays^  as  I  am  a  stranger  here;  and  tell  me  the 
names  of  everybody.  To  begin  at  the  beginning, 
who  are  our  vis-d-vis  f 

"  Hush,  Sir  Philip !     They  will  hear  you." 

"  No  danger;  they  are  too  deep  in  flirtation. 
What  is  the  young  lady's  nanie?" 

"  Lady  Helen  Grant,  Lord  Eossiewood's  only 
daughter.  She  is  very  pretty,  isn't  she  ?  Her 
partner  is  a  cousin  of  her  own,  Captain  Drum- 
mond,  of  my  brother's  regiment." 

"  A  cousin?  Ah!  And  who  is  the  young 
lady  in  the  next  couple,  in  pale  blue?" 

"  That  is  Miss  Bella  Forbes  Graham ;  she  is 
only  just  come  out ;  a  sister  of  the  young  lady 
you  were  dancing  with  last  quadrille.  And  her 
partner  is  a  very  rich  young  nabob,  Mr.  Mar- 
maduke  Oswald." 

"  A  nabob !  Eeally  !  I  should  never  have 
guessed  it." 

"  No ;  but  this  is  really  a  young  man  of  family, 
a«id  excellent  connexions ;  so  you  must  not  con- 
found him  with  the  generality  of  nabobs.  I 
assure  you  he  quite  piques  himself  upon  his 
birth." 

"  Ah !  so  do  all  your  countrymen.  At  least, 
so  we  say  in  the  south." 

TOL.  II.  G 
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^^  That  is  very  impertinent,"  said  Gertrude, 
with  a  languid  smile.  "  But  I  believe  this  Mr. 
Oswald's  story  is  that  he  had  an  extravagant 
grandfather,  who  gambled  away  his  whole  for- 
tune, and  sold  the  family  property ;  so  that  his 
father  was  sent  out  to  India,  where  he  has  made 
one  large  fortune,  and  lately  succeeded  to  another 
from  a  wealthy  uncle  ;  and  he  has  come  home  to 
look  about  for  a  new  estate." 

"  Success  attend  him!"  exclaimed  Sir  Philip. 
"  In  my  opinion,  it  is  an  undue  usurpation  of 
prerogative  in  a  grandfather  to  spend  an  estate. 
We  young  men  of  spirit  always  like  the  pleasure 
of  doing  these  little  jobs  ourselves.  And  who  is 
that  lovely  creature  in  white  satin  and  diamonds, 
talking  to  an  old  gentleman ;  there,  behind  the 
dancers?" 

*' Where?  Oh!  My  sister-in-law,  Lady 
Susan  Livingstone." 

"  Indeed !  And  that  tall,  elegant  girl,  with  a 
pearl  bandeau  across  her  forehead,  who  has  just 
bowed  to  her  ?" 

"  That  is  Miss  Wellwood,  Sir  Anthony  Well- 
wood's  daughter.  Do  you  think  her  handsome? 
She  is  much  admired." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  judge  impartially  of 
beauty  in  my  present  situation,"  said  tlie  gallant 
Sir  Philip. 

"  Miss  Balmayne,  may  I  have  the  honour  of 
waltzing  with  you?"  inquired  Marmaduke  Os- 
wald, at  the  conclusion  of  the  quadrille ;  having 
led  his  partner  to  the  wing  of  her  mamma,  from 
whose  vicinity  he  directly  fled  on  perceiving  Lady 
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Helen  Grant  seated  very  near  her,  and  made  his 
way  towards  the  bhishing  Agnes,  who  sat  by  her 
maternal  chaperon,  looking  very  rosy  in  a  white 
net  dress,  ehiborately  decorated  with  large  arti- 
ficial flowers,  and  with  a  head  like  a  bough-pot, 
from  the  variety  of  blossoms  that  covered  it. 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  Mr.  Oswald,  but  I've  just 
refused  to  waltz  with  my  cousin,  Mr.  Falconar," 
was  her  reply  to  Marmaduke's  request. 

"  I  am  not  very  partial  to  waltzing,  Mr.  Os- 
wald," said  Mrs.  Balmayne,  with  one  of  her 
sweetest  smiles.  "  I  never  have  allowed  Agnes 
to  waltz.  When  did  you  arrive  in  Edinburgh, 
Mr.  Oswald  ?     I  had  no  idea  you  were  in  town." 

"  Only  three  days  ago,"  replied  Oswald,  "  from 
my  brother-in-law's,  Sir  Michael   Glendinning's 

place,  in shire.     My  father  and  mother  are 

there  now." 

"  Indeed?  what  a  charming  creature  Lady 
Glendinning  is !''  Oswald  bowed.  "  Where  are 
you,  Mr.  Oswald?  I  hope  we  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you.  We  are  in  No.  — , 
Albany-street. 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy.  I  am  at  Gibb's 
Hotel.  Miss  Balmayne,  when  the  waltz  is  over, 
may  I  hope  for  the  pleasure  of  dancing  a  quad- 
rille with  you?" 

"  I'm  sorry  to  say,"  replied  Agnes,  her  blushes 
deepening  to  crimson,  "  I'm  engaged  to  my  cou- 
sin, Mr.  Falconar." 

"  I  am  unfortunate,"  said  Oswald.     "  I  hope 

I  may  find  you  disengaged  for Ha !  Oliphant," 

as  a  young  man  came  -up  to  where  he  stood, 
g2 
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"  how  are  you?      I  had  no  idea  you  were  in 
Edinburgh." 

"  My  good  gracious,  Agnes !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Balmayne  in  wrath,  as  Marmaduke  turned  away 
with  his  friend — "what  do  you  mean  by  refusing 
Mr.  Oswakl  in  that  rude  way?" 

"  I  didn't  intend  to  be  rude,  mamma,"  replied 
poor  Agnes;  "  but  you  know  I  was  engaged  to 
Alfred  before  he  asked  me.     I  couldn't  help  it." 

"  Engaged ! — fiddlestick !  Nonsense,  Agnes ! 
What  did  Alfred  signify?  You  needn't  have 
stood  on  such  ceremony  with  a  cousin.  Most 
ridiculous  to  refuse  Mr.  Oswald  for  that !" 

"  I  wasn't  going  to  break  my  engagement 
with  my  cousin  for  him,"  expostulated  Agnes. 
"  It  would  have  been  very  ill-bred.  What  in 
the  world  would  Alfred  have  thought  if  I 
had?" 

"  Who  cares  what  he  would  have  thought  ?" 
retorted  Mrs.  Balmayne.  "  There  now,  you  will 
see  that  Mr.  Oswald  will  not  ask  you  again  all 
night.  I  am  really  very  angry  with  you,  Agnes. 
You've  no  sort  of  sense — no  judgment.  I'm  quite 
surprised  at  you." 

"  Oswald,"  said  Sir  Arthur  Oliphant,  as  the 
two  young  men  stood  near  the  waltzers- — "Oswald, 
who  is  that  man  behind  Sir  George  Kirkpatrick  ? 
Can  you  tell  me  ?     I  ought  to  know  his  face." 

"  That  is  Archy  Charteris,  my^  good  fellow. 
Charteris  of  Mary  holm,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  true ;  I  thought  I  knew  him.  Wliat  an 
elegant,  spirituelle  looking  girl  that  is,  leaning 
on  his  arm.     Do  you  know  her  name  ?" 
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*'  No,  I  don't.  I  have  asked  t\vo  or  three 
people  already,  and  can't  learn  it.  Living- 
stone," added  Oswald,  arresting  the  progress  of 
Robert,  who  approached  them,  "  can  you  tell  me 
who  that  young  lady  is?" 

''  Take  care,  my  good  fellow  !  You  have 
stopped  me  so  close  to  the  waltzers  that  I  almost 
capsized  Falconar  and  Miss  Forbes  Graham. 
What  young  lady?" 

''  Falconar?"  exclaimed  Oswald.  "  What,  Fal- 
conar of  Cargarth?     AVhich  is  he?" 

"  There — that  tall,  dark-haired  fellow,  waltzing 
with  Harriette  Graham.  He  is  my  cousin,  you 
know." 

'*  But  the  young  lady,  Livingstone?"  interposed 
Sir  Arthur,  directing  Robert's  attention  towards 
her. 

''  Oh,  that  is  his  sister — my  cousin,  Ellen  Fal- 
conar.   Shall  I  introduce  you?" 

''  Pray  do.     She  is  a  very  pretty  girl." 

"  And  me,  too.  Bob,"  said  Oswald.  "  I  want 
of  all  things  to  get  acquainted  with  tlie  Fal- 
conars." 

The  gentlemen  severally  engaged  Eleanor  for 
the  next  two  dances,  to  the  no  small  concern  of 
the  enamoured  Mr.  Charter  is,  who  had  already 
twice  secured  her  hand,  and  who  now  unwillingly 
withdi'ew.  As  to  his  partner,  she  found  a  pleasing 
variety,  after  his  somewhat  tiresome  assiduities, 
in  the  rattle  of  Sir  Arthur,  and  much  more  in 
the  very  agreeable  and  intelligent  conversation 
of  Mr.  Oswald,  whose  residence  at  Ckirgarth  at 
once   established  a  feeling   of  mutual    interest 
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between  them.  Yet  Eleanor's  eyes  still  glanced 
round  the  room  in  search  of  Clifton,  whom  she 
had  not  yet  been  able  to  distinguish,  and  she 
could  not  help  feeling  a  sensation  of  disappoint- 
ment at  his  non-appearance. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  quadrille  she-  danced 
with  Oswald,  she  had  just  exchanged  greetings 
with  Matilda  Wellwood,  who,  this  being  their 
first  meeting  for  upwards  of  a  fortnight,  was  more 
than  usually  gracious,  when,  on  taking  the  seat 
he  found  for  her,  she  discovered  in  the  young 
lady  sitting  next  her,  the  smiling  countenance  of 
Miss  Agnes  Balmayne. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Eleanor?"  she  exclaimed. 
'^  It  is  long  since  I've  seen  you.  Indeed,  I  have 
been  so  gay  lately  !" 

*'  So  I  understand,  Agnes.  And  how  do  you 
like  gaiety  ?" 

"Oh,  very  much;  I'm  so  fond  of  dancing. 
I'm  just  waiting  here  for  Eobert  Livingstone; 
I'm  engaged  to  him,  but  he  went  to  speak  to  an 
old  lady  about  something.  Do  you  know  I  was 
dancing  a  while  ago  with  Alfred,  and  he  asked 
me  to  waltz ;  but  don't  you  think  it's  very  cross, 
Mamma  wont  let  me  waltz !" 

"No,  really?" 

"No,  she  thinks  it  isn't  proper;  but  I'm  sure 
I  see  no  harm  in  it.  Now,  there  is  Alfred  waltzes 
so  beautifully ! — everybody  Avaltzes  now.  And 
it's  so  hard !  Oh,  dear !  Eleanor,  do  you  see  that 
tall,  handsome  young  gentleman,  with  a  white 
silk  waistcoat  ?  There ;  coming  through  the 
folding-door — he's  very  handsome,  isn't  he  ?     Do 
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you  know  he  came  in  while  I  was  dancing  with 
Alfred,  and  stood  behind  us  talking  to  him  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  went,  I  thought  he  said, 
to  look  for  you.  Alfred  told  me  his  name,  but 
we  were  so  near  the  band  I  couldn't  catch  it." 

''  Tliat— that  is  Mr.  Clifton,  a  friend  of 
Alfred's,"  answered  Eleanor,  her  heart  throbbing 
violently,  on  perceiving  Clifton  looking  round 
in  search,  as  she  felt,  of  herself ;  and  at  the 
same  instant  beholding  Mr.  Charteris  making 
his  way  towards  her  through  a  crowd  of  bouffant 
sleeves,  waving  plumes,  and  couples  occupied  in 
bespeaking  vis-a-vis.  Earnestly  did  she  pray 
that  her  good  genius  might  direct  the  eyes  of 
Clifton  to  her  seat,  and  entangle  Mr.  Charteris, 
who  saw  her  but  too  well,  for  a  few  minutes 
longer  in  the  labyrinth  he  was  threading.  Nearer 
and  nearer  drew  Mr.  Charteris,  he  was  close  at 
hand ;  but  at  that  moment  a  flash  of  intelligence 
from  the  eyes  in  quest  of  her,  told  her  that  she 
was  perceived.  Another  "moment,  Mr.  Charteris 
was  nearest — a  fat  old  gentleman  got  between 
her  and  Clifton — there  seemed  no  doubt  of 
Mr.  Charteris'  success.  No;  " 'twixt  cup  and 
lip  there's  many  a  slip."  A  button  of  Mr.  Char- 
teris' coat  was  arrested  on  a  sudden,  at  the 
very  goal,  by  the  sweeping  net-work  of  what  was 
then  called  a  Lancer  Plume,  depending  from  the 
white  gauze  chapeau  of  the  Countess  of  Rossie- 
Avood.  He  paused  a  second  to  extricate  himself 
and  the  lady,  and  that  second  decided  his  fate. 
AVhen  he  again  recovered  his  liberty,  Clifton  was 
leading  Eleanor  to  join  the  dancers. 
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"  I  have  been  in  search  of  you,  Miss  Falconar, 
ever  since  I  entered  the  rooms,"  exclaimed  Clif- 
ton, as  she  took  his  arm.  "  Alfred  misdirected 
me.     And  now  we  must  procure  a  vis-^-vis." 

"  Mr.  Clifton,"  said  a  voice  on  his  other  side, 
*'  have  you  a  vis-a-vis  ?  Miss  Falconar,  how  do 
you  do  ?  I  was  just  asking  your  brother  where 
you  were.  Be  our  vis-a-vis,  pray  ?"  And  Miss 
Forbes  C4raham,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Eleanor's 
almost  unknown  cousin,  Mr.  Anthony  Wellwood, 
moved  opposite  to  them,  just  in  time  for  the 
quadrille  which  was  forming. 

"  Gus  Clifton,  my  dear  fellow !  how  came  you 
here  ?"  exclaimed  a  voice  behind  Clifton,  in  one 
of  the  pauses  of  the  dance. 

"  Kot  Gus — Guy  r  said  Clifton,  turning 
round  with  a  smile  to  Marmaduke  Oswald,  for  he 
was  the  speaker. 

''  Guy  ?"  exclaimed  the  latter,  shaking  hands 
with  him.  ^' Glad  to  see  you,  too;  but  isn't  it 
most  extraordinary  that  I  sliould  so  constantly 
make  that  mistake?     Then  is  Gus  not  here?" 

"  No,"  replied  Clifton.  "  There  is  no  danger 
of  your  making  the  mistake  any  more,  Oswald." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  we  have  met,  Clifton.  I  had 
not  an  idea  that  you  were  in  Edinburgh.  Will 
you  dine  with  me  at  Gibb's  to-morrow,  at  six, 
and  have  a  talk  of  our  Alma  Mater?" 

^'With  great  pleasure,"  replied  Clifton;  and 
Mr.  Oswald  moved  on,  to  relieve  Mrs.  Bal- 
mayne's  maternal  anxieties  by  engaging  her 
daughter  for  the  next  quadrille ;  in  order  that  he 
might,  in  the  course  of  its  evolutions,  extract 
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from  her  some  information  relative  to  her  cousin 
Clara,  the  remembrance  of  whose  beauty  had 
never  faded  from  tlie  young  man's  heart. 

Alfred  was,  not  long  after  this,  making  his  way, 
like  'Mv.  Charteris,  through  the  thickest  of  the 
crowd,  when  he  was  arrested,  not  by  a  lancer 
plume,  but  by  the  arm  of  Mr.  Balmayne. 

"  Alfred  Falconar,  my  dear  fellow,"  exclaimed 
that  gentleman,  "  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you. 
Come  with  me  to  the  refreshment-room,  will  you? 
I  want  a  little  conversation  with  you ;  and  there's 
no  hearinjz  oneself  speak  here  for  that  confounded 
band." 

Alfred  accordingly  found  himself,  nolens  volens, 
obliged  to  proceed  with  his  kinsman  to  a  small 
room  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  lobby,  appropriated 
to  refresliments,  which  was  at  that  moment  nearly 
empty.  Here  Mr.  Balmayne,  receiving  from  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  attendants  a  mighty  goblet 
of  mulled  wine,  whicli  he  placed  on  the  mantel- 
piece, stationed  himself  before  the  fii*e,  and  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  intervals  of  sipping  his  potation, 
to  inform  Alfred,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  was 
heartily  weary  of  the  ball,  but  did  not  like  to 
leave  it,  because  Agnes,  poor  thing !  was  so  happy ; 
secondly,  that  he  was  very  tired  of  Edinburgh ; 
thirdly,  that  he  had  just  been  at  Mosspatrick,  for 
a  couple  of  days ;  that  Sir  John  was  deafer,  and 
more  impracticable  than  ever,  and  was  threaten- 
ing to  bring  an  action  against  the  road  trustees, 
for  some  imaginary  grievance  connected  with  the 
new  line  of  road ;  that  he,  as  convener  of  the 
district,  had  all  the  trouble  and  worry  of  the 
g3 
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business  laid  on  his  shoulders ;  that  Alfred's 
agent,  Mr.  Anstruther,  was  another  thorn  in  his 
side  ;  that  he  wished  to  Heaven  Alfred  Avould 
come  out  and  look  at  the  road  himself,  &c. 
This  harangue  at  length  arrived  at  the  point 
which  had  been  the  worthy  orator's  motive  for 
requesting  the  attention  of  his  hearer,  although 
the  temptation  of  mentioning  county  business, 
in  the  first  place,  was  irresistible.  This  was  no 
other  than  a  discussion  of  the  probability — nay, 
in  Mr.  Balmayne's  mind — absolute  certainty,  of 
Mr.  Oswald  coming  forward  as  the  purchaser  of 
Cargarth.  On  this  subject  he  was  in  full  flow  of 
talk,  while  Alfred's  monosyllabic  answers  were 
not  much  attended  to,  when  the  room  began  to 
All  with  the  couples  who  had  just  been  dancing. 

"  Ah!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Balmayne,  interrupting 
himself — "  there's  my  Aggy,  and  Mr.  Marmaduke 
Oswald." 

Oswald,  on  perceiving  Alfred,  said  something, 
in  a  low  voice,  to  his  partner,  who,  with  deepen- 
ing blushes,  and  marvellous  trepidation,  addressed 
her  cousin — 

^'  Alfred,  Mr.  Oswald  is  very  anxious  to  be 
introduced  to  you." 

The  introduction  was  accomplished,  and  the 
young  men  were  speedily  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion, to  which  Mr.  Balmayne  contributed  a  run- 
ning accompaniment,  of  the  usual  description; 
whilst  Agnes,  in  silent  happiness,  sat  eating  an 
ice,  and  gazing  at  Alfred. 

The  refreshment-room  was  again  nearly  empty, 
when  it  was  entered  by  Guy  Clifton  and  Eleanor. 
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They  seated  themselves  in  a  corner,  enjoying  its 
coolness,  not  less  than  the  freedom  it  afforded  for 
conversation ;  and  here  they  had  not  sat  long, 
when  two  gentlemen,  an  old  and  an  elderly  one, 
entered  in  high  discussion. 

''  You  may  say  what  you  like.  Sir  George,"  said 
the  elder  speaker,  "  but  society  in  Edinburgh  is 
not  what  I  remember  it,  sir,  in  my  young  days. 
There  is  a  cold-hearted  system  of  exclusiveness 
now,  which  is  the  very  reverse  of  oui'  fathers' 
stately  pride,  but  open  hospitality.  It  is  a 
changed  place." 

"  Why,  my  lord,"  replied  the  other,  ''  you 
must  make  allowance  for  the  alteration  in  cir- 
cumstances ;  there  is  less  equality  of  fortune  now, 
and  more  great  wealth  :  the  war  made  such  a 
change  in  that  respect !" 

"  So  it  did,  sir ;  and  that  is  the  very  thing  I 
am  complaining  of.  Nothing  will  go  down  now- 
a-days  but  money;  and  what  is  the  consequence? 
There  is  an  end  of  that  easy,  frank,  unconstrained 
intercourse  that  once  went  on  in  Edinburgh.  A 
man  must  give  great  entertainments,  and  call  his 
friends  together  to  admire  his  ostentation — not 
to  enjoy  his  society — or  else  he  is  nothing  thought 
of.  They  don't  respect  ancient  blood  now  as  they 
did  forty  years  ago.  You  must  be  rich,  or  you 
are  nobody ;  and  provided  you  he  rich,  it  does 
not  signify  who  you  are.  And  that  affected  ex- 
clusiveness !  when  we  could  count  twenty  men  of 
noble  blood  or  old  descent  among  our  best  circles, 
for  one  that  we  can  reckon  now,  there  was  no- 
thing of  the  sort  amongst  us.     As  to  manners^ 
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I  must  say,  I  think  there  is  a  grieA^ous  alteration 
there  for  the  worse." 

^'  Nay,  my  lord — nay !  Pardon  me,  if  I  say  I 
think  you  are  speaking  from  prejudice." 

"  Pardon  me^  Sir  George !  I  am  speaking  from 
the  bitterness  of  my  heart,  to  see  the  degeneracy 
both  of  ni}^  countrymen  and  countrywomen.  I  have 
seen  more  ill-breeding,  more  want  of  heart  among 
the  fashionables  of  the  present  day,  than  I  ever 
thought  I  should  have  lived  to  see  in  honest  old 
Scotland :  forgetting  old  friends,  when  they  hap- 
pen not  to  \)Qjine  enough — cutting  old  acquaint- 
ance— treating  their  very  guests  with  neglect,  if 
they  don't  happen  to  belong  to  their  set ;  none 
of  that  polite,  delicate  attention  to  the  duties 
of  a  host  or  hostess,  for  which  we  were  once  so 
famous." 

"  What,  my  lord  ! — never  leaving  your  guests 
alone  or  at  peace  an  instant !  Do  you  advocate 
that  system  of  boredom?" 

"  All  extremes  are  bad,  Sir  George.  I  don't 
advocate  that  one ;  but  still  I  say,  that  it  shewed 
a  man  to  be  thinking  of  others  more  than  of 
himself.  Tlie  present  system  shews,  that  self, 
and  self  alone,  is  his  idol." 

"  Still  mourning  over  the  degeneracy  of  the 
times.  Lord  llubisglen?"  exclaimed  a  gentleman, 
who  at  that  moment  lounged  into  the  room. 
Eleanor  looked  round,  as  she  heard  his  voice,  and 
recognised  Lord  Aylesmore. 

^'  Are  you  there,  Aylesmore  ?"  inquired  Sir 
George  Kirkpatrick.  "  I  never  saw  you  in  the 
rooms." 
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"  For  a  very  good  reason,  Sir  George.  I  have 
not  been  in  them  above  half  an  hour.  I  was 
obliged  to  look  in  at  Lady  Osborne's  ball  fii^st. 
It  is  only  three  days  since  I  arrived  from 
England.  Ah,  Miss  Falconar!  how  do  you  do?" 
and  his  lordship  approached  Eleanor  with  an  air 
of  pleased  recognition.  "  How  are  you,  Mr. 
Clifton?  By  the  way,  I  saw  your  cousin.  Lady 
Haslingden,  last  week,  at  the  Duke  of  Chilling- 
hame's.  She  is  much  improved  since  her  mar- 
riage." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  replied  Clifton, 
gravely. 

"  I  should  think,"  pursued  his  lordship,  ''  that 
she  must  find  Haslingden  a  tiresom.e  companion 
enougli.  I  observe  that  they  wisely  avoid  seeing 
much  of  each  other,  except  in  public." 

"  A  blessed  state  of  feeling  betwixt  husband 
and  wife !"  said  Clifton.  "  But  she  could  expect 
nothing  else  in  marrying  a  man  old  enough  to  be 
her  father." 

"  !N'ay,  but  you  are  too  severe,  Mr.  Clifton," 
replied  his  lordship.  "  What  do  people  marry 
for  after  all,  in  this  world  of  ours?  Take  my 
word  for  it,  interest  is  the  ruling  motive  in  ma- 
trimony ;  and  let  sentimentalists  say  as  they  will, 
I  strongly  suspect  the  wisest.  Have  you  been 
dancing.  Miss  Falconar  ?" 

"  Until  a  few  minutes  ago,"  said  Eleanor. 

^' Shall  we  go  back  to  the  dancing-room?" 
asked  Clifton.  She  assented,  and  they  left  the 
room. 

Lord  Aylesmore,  with  a  languid  inquiry,  '^  are 
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you  going  back  so  soon  ?"  turned  to  the  fire  again. 
His  lordship  did  not  just  then  feel  in  the  humour 
for  amusing  himself  by  a  flirtation  with  any  young 
lady,  however  charming  he  might  think  her,  who 
did  not  possess  the  charm  of  notoriety  in  the 
world. 

"  Been  dancing,  Aylesmore  ?"  asked  Sir 
George. 

"  Yes,  for  a  few  minutes.  I  have  been  waltz- 
ing with  Miss  Well  wood." 

"  Ah !     She's  a  fine-looking  girl." 

*'  Showy  enough;  and  quite  aware  of  it." 

"  Why,  yes ;  I  should  think  so.  Eeport  laid 
you  at  her  feet,  last  autumn." 

"  Eeport  is  too  obliging.  It  is  hard  if  one 
mayn't  flirt  with  a  girl  to  divert  ennui  in  a 
country-house,  without  being  accused  of  intend- 
ing to  commit  matrimony.  I  have  no  desire 
to  sell  my  freedom  yet  awhile.     I  assure  you." 

"  Ha,  ha!     What  stay  do  you  make  here?" 

"  Three  weeks  or  so.  I  have  some  engagements 
in  East  Lothian.  Then  I  shall  go  to  Paris ;  and 
after  Easter  to  London.  They  are  the  only  towns 
worth  living  in.  This  is  the  most  tiresome  place 
under  Heaven." 

"  And  you,"  thought  Lord  Eubisglen,  as  he 
swallowed  a  glass  of  wine,  and  hastened,  in  wrath 
and  disgust,  to  leave  the  room,  "  the  most  insuf- 
ferable coxcomb !" 

Except  for  one  single  dance  after  supper,  in 
which  Eleanor  was  made  prize  of  by  Mr.  Char- 
teris,  Clifton  contrived  to  retain  possession  of  her 
hand  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.     At  length, 
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between  two  and  three,  he  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  resign  her  to  the  care  of  her  brother. 
The  rooms  were  now  beginning  to  thin ;  and  after 
seeing  Eleanor  off  he  returned,  for  the  purpose  of 
saying  something  to  Marmaduke  Oswald,  ere 
quitting  the  scene  of  gaiety.  That  young  gen- 
tleman, an  indefatigable  waltzer,  was  whirling 
round  the  giddy  circle  with  Matilda  Well  wood ; 
and  Clifton  .remained  leaning  against  one  of  the 
folding  doors  of  the  ball-room,  awaiting  his  lei- 
sure; when,  just  on  the  other  side  of  the  door- 
way, he  heard  the  voice  of  Aunt  Elizabeth  bid- 
ding good  night  to  her  sister. 

"  Good  night,  my  dear.  It  has  been  a  charm- 
ing ball;  and,"  lowering  her  voice,  "  a  most 
satisfactory  one  to  us.  There  is  no  mistaking 
Mr.  Charteris'  attentions  to  Eleanor ;  indeed  they 
were  quite  particular.  And  the  prospect  of  our 
niece  making  such  an  establishment  is  indeed  a 
delightful  one." 

"  Most  exceedingly  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Living- 
stone, in  the  same  tone ;  low,  but  perfectly  audible 
to  the  unintentional  listener.  "  The  eldest 
daughter  of  the  family,  without  fortune,  and  no- 
thing remarkable  in  the  way  of  looks.  What  a 
piece  of  good  luck !  What  an  advantage  to 
Clara!  And  to  herself,  poor  thing;  for  I  cannot 
say  I  think  their  home  can  be  a  very  cheerful 
one;  their  mother  gives  way  so  much  to  de- 
spondency.    Natural  enough,  too." 

'^  But  this  will  rouse  her,"  exclaimed  Aunt 
Elizabeth.  "  Oh,  it  is  a  most  pleasing  pros- 
pect!" 
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*'  Yes;  for  lie  is  an  excellent  young  man. 
Most  thoroughly  respectable  and  amiable.  Well, 
good  night,  Elizabeth.  There's  Bob.  Bob,  pray 
see  your  aunt  to  her  chair." 

"  What,  are  you  off  already,  Clifton!"  ex- 
claimed Bob,  as  he  returned  from  the  above- 
mentioned  duty,  and  met  his  friend  on  the 
staircase.  ^'  Why,  bless  me!  the  best  of  the 
fun  is  always  when  the  ball  is  getting  thin.  Don't 
go  yet." 

"  It  is  very  late,  Bob,"  replied  Clifton. 
"  Everybody  is  going.     Good  night!" 

"  Nonsense,  man.  Don't  go.  What  is  the 
matter  with  you?  You  look  as  if  you  had  seen 
a  ghost.  Have  you  and  Ellen  Falconar  been 
quarrelling?  Well,  well,  if  you  must  go,  you 
must.  The  charm  of  the  party  is  over  for  you, 
I  fancy.     Eh,  Clifton?" 

"  That  it  is,"  said  Clifton  to  himself,  as  he 
passed  his  light-hearted  friend,  who  proceeded  up 
stairs,  humming — 

"  When  those  gay  scenes  were  o'er, 
What  made  my  heart  so  sore  ? 
Sure  it  was  parting  ^^'ith  Robin  Adair." 

The  ball  at  length  came  to  a  conclusion.  Mr. 
Charteris  returned  to  his  apartments  in  the  New 
Club,  to  dream  of  Eleanor  Falconar;  and  arose 
the  following  day  with  a  determination  of  leaving 
no  means  untried  to  excite  a  reciprocal  feeling  in 
lier  breast,  whilst  the  object  of  his  assiduities 
had  also  her  dreams,  but,  alas !  they  reflected  no 
image  of  him. 
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CHAPTEE  XL 


"  Master  Ford,  you  must  pray,  and  not  follow  the  imagina- 
tions of  your  own  heart :  this  is  jealousies." 

Merry  Wives  of  "Windsor. 


Fjiom  this  time  fortli  a  most  remarkable  and  in- 
creasing cliiFercnce  was  perceptible  in  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Balmayne  towards  our 
heroine.  Since  the  date  of  '*  the  Intrigue,"  this 
alteration,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  evident, 
and  still  it  went  on  to  results  of  more  marvellous 
cordiality.  There  were  incessant  invitations  to 
their  house,  and  to  all  sorts  of  parties,  large  and 
small,  dinner  and  evening  ones ;  and  at  all  these 
parties,  whoever  else  might  be  there,  Mr.  Char- 
teris  was  always  in  presence,  and  always  by 
Eleanor's  side.  The  heart  of  the  latter  was 
formed  of  the  most  unsuspicious  as  well  as  the 
kindliest  stuff  in  the  world,  and  it  was  some  time 
ere  she  began  to  suspect  any  occult  meaning  in  these 
proceedings,  or  to  think  otherwise  than  that  her 
guardian  and  his  lady  were  much  more  disposed 
than  formerly  to  be  agreeable  and  friendly,  and 
to  rejoice  in  the  improvement. 
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The  attention  of  Mr.  Charteris,  however,  re- 
doubled, until  even  Eleanor  began  to  entertain 
odd  suspicions  of  their  meaning,  and,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  to  endeavour  to  avoid  them. 
There  was  something  very  gentlemanly  and  pleas- 
ing in  this  unwelcome  admirer,  and  although, 
as  an  admirer,  she  dreaded  him,  and  could  not, 
moreover,  avoid  feeling  in  his  company  that  de- 
gree of  weariness  which  must  always  oppress  a 
cultivated  and  elegant  female  mind,  when  brought 
into  contact  with  a  man  decidedly  her  inferior, 
she  would  have  liked  him  extremely  well  as  a 
mere  acquaintance,  and  felt  much  annoyance  and 
vexation  as  he  gradually  assumed  the  manner  of 
a  devoted  and  almost  irrepressible  lover.  Having 
easily  obtained  an  introduction  to  Mrs.  Falconar, 
through  the  means  of  his  zealous  allies,  and  hav- 
ing found  his  visits  most  graciously  received  by 
her,  he  repeated  them  incessantly,  and  at  dis- 
agreeably early  hours,  when  it  was  impossible  to 
get  out  of  the  way.  Eleanor  could  not  leave  the 
house  without  meeting  him,  and  he  even  waylaid 
her  going  and  coming  from  church.  In  short, 
she  could  no  longer  be  blind  to  the  facts  of  the 
case;  and,  worse  still,  she  could  no  longer  avoid 
perceiving  that  it  was  no  secret  to  most  of  her 
connexions.  Her  aunts,  in  particular,  were  con- 
stantly dropping  hints,  which  there  was  no  mis- 
taking; and,  although  her  mother  never  said  a 
word  on  the  subject,  there  was  something  in 
her  manner  which,  to  the  awakened  perceptions 
of  her  daughter,  implied  a  great  deal.  An  in- 
stinctive feeling,  of  which  no  woman  can  divest 
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herself  towards  a  man,  even  when  that  man  is  the 
tenderest  of  brothers,  prevented  her  daring  to 
confide  her  perplexities  to  Alfred,  who,  on  his 
part,  respected  the  delicacy  of  his  sister  too  much 
to  invite  her  confidence.  Mr.  Charteris  and  he, 
save  at  the  parties  where  they  met,  were  not 
much  flung  in  contact,  as  the  visits  of  that  gentle- 
man were  almost  invariably  made  when  he  was 
absent  at  the  Parliament  House,  an  hour  when 
no  other  visitor  was  to  be  expected.  But,  plainly 
foreseeing  the  termination  of  the  affair,  his  only 
regret  was,  that  the  misjudging  zeal  of  his  friends 
should  buoy  up  the  lover  with  false  hopes,  and 
render  him  blind  to  the  efforts,  as  perceptible  as 
without  rudeness  they  could  be,  which  Eleanor 
made  to  repress  his  attentions,  and  save  him  the 
mortification  of  a  refusal. 

Another  cause  of  secret,  but  not  the  less  pain- 
ful distress  to  Eleanor,  was  one  which  she  could 
even  less  have  borne  to  confide  to  her  brother 
than  her  fear  of  Mr.  Charteris.  It  remained,  as 
she  thought,  unsuspected  by  any  but  herself,  until 
she  was  convinced  of  her  mistake  by  a  speech  of 
the  straightforward  Clara. 

"  How  I  hate  Mr.  Charteris!"  she  one  day  ex- 
claimed, at  the  conclusion  of  a  very  long  morning 
visit  from  that  gentleman,  when  none  but  Eleanor 
and  herself  were  at  home. 

"  Do  you,  Clara? — Avhy  ?"  asked  Eleanor,  look- 
ing up  from  her  drawing  with  one  cheek  flushed 
to  a  burning  red,  the  other  quite  pale. 

"  Oh !  for  what  Mr.  H.  C calls  '  a  lady's 

Ye?ison—jiist  'cause'  r — replied  Clara,  laughing. 
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"  I  don't  know  why  I  hate  Mr.  Charteris;  for  he 
is  good  natured  and  pleasant  enough.  I  hate 
him  though — 'just  'cause'  I  do.  What  a  time  it 
is  since  Mr.  Clifton  has  been  here!" 

Eleanor  bent  down  her  head  as  low  as  possible 
over  her  palette,  and  began  very  diligently  to  rub 
a  dry  colour  upon  it,  but  made  no  reply. 

*'  I  met  him  yesterday,"  pursued  Chu^a. 

"  Did  you,  Clara?"  eagerly  asked  Eleanor,  her 
voice  very  nearly  choked  by  the  beating  of  her 
heart. 

"  Yes;  when  Miss  Hay  took  me  to  the  Blind 
Asylum  with  her.  We  met  Mr.  Clifton  in  George- 
street,  with  another  gentleman ;  and  he  left  him, 
and  joined  Miss  Hay,  and  walked  with  us  as  far 
as  Princes-street.  He  looks  so  -very  ill."  Clara 
paused  for  a  reply,  but  none  came.  She  stole  a 
glance  at  her  sister,  but  Eleanor's  face,  from  her 
bending  position,  was  nearly  veiled  by  her  long 
ringlets.     She  then  continued  her  narrative. 

"  Miss  Hay  asked  him  why  she  had  not  seen 
him  for  so  long ;  and  he  said  he  had  been  out 
nowhere — that  he  had  been  reading  very  hard. 
She  told  him  she  was  afraid,  from  his  looks,  that 
he  had  been  reading  too  hard ;  and  he  said,  with 
such  a  melancholy  smile,  that  perhaps  he  had ;  for 
he  had  not  been  very  well.  What  do  you  think 
/said,  EUen?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Eleanor,  without  look- 
ing up. 

"  I  dare  say  you  will  think  it  was  very  forward, 
but  I  couldn't  help  it.  I  said,  when  he  was 
bidding  us  good-bye,   ^We  have  been  wearying 
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very  mucli  to  see  you,  Mr.  Clifton!'  And  he 
said " 

"  What?"  asked  Eleanor,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

"  Xot  a  word,"  continued  Clara,  "  but  looked  at 
me  so  earnestly,  and  then  squeezed  my  hand,  and 
held  it  quite  tight  for  a  moment,  before  he  let  it 
go.  Miss  Hay  is  quite  distressed  about  his  looks, 
she  says.  Now,  Ellen,  thafs  why  I  hate  Mr. 
Charteris." 

Clara  stole  round,  as  she  spoke,  behind  Eleanor's 
chair,  and  beheld  three  or  four  large  tear-drops 
which  had  fallen  upon  the  half-finished  miniature, 
and  made  sad  havoc  of  the  drapery.  She  bent 
forward,  kissed  her  sister's  neck,  as  it  stooped 
over  the  painting,  and  then  ran  out  of  the  room. 

Clara  had  not  been  the  only  member  of  the 
family  who  had  remarked  the  absence  of  Clifton, 
and  his  altered  looks;  but  when  Alfred  and  he 
were  together,  discretion,  on  his  sister's  account, 
kept  the  former  from  alluding  to  the  subject,  and 
a  species  of  painful  constraint  thus  existed,  Avhich 
each  strove  to  disguise  from  the  other  by  the  as- 
sumption of  false  spirits.  It  would  not,  in  short, 
have  been  easy  to  point  out  three  people  in  a 
more  uncomfortable  mutual  position  ;  rendered 
ten  times  more  irksome  by  the  remarkable  open- 
ness and  sincerity  of  all  three,  and  their  previous 
habits  of  unreserved  confidence.  Meanwhile,  the 
two  aunts  and  Mrs.  Livingstone,  whenever  the 
latter  could  spare  a  thought  from  the  daily 
thickening  details  of  Amabel's  nuptials,  were 
unanimous  in  their  self-gratulations  on  the  excel- 
lence of  the  anticipated  match,  and  the  disin- 
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terestedness  of  tlie  lover ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter 
Balmayne,  feeling  themselves,  by  their  exertions, 
(for,  as  they  justly  observed,  if  things  had  been 
left  to  Mrs.  Falconar's  charge,  the  young  people 
never  would  have  been  brought  together,)  to  be 
acting  a  part  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
guardianship,  were  inspired  by  all  that  bene- 
volence and  philanthropy  which  are  the  usual 
attributes  of  conscious  virtue.  Eleanor  might  be 
as  cold,  as  reserved,  as  shy  of  Mr.  Charteris'  com- 
pany as  she  possibly  could;  but  the  latter,  not 
being  gifted  with  any  remarkable  acuteness  of 
perception,  neither  saw  nor  could  imagine  the 
motive,  whilst  his  encouragement  from  all  her 
family  was  so  decided. 

Thus  stood  affairs  when,  one  beautiful  day  in 
March,  on  which  all  the  world  seemed  afloat  in 
George  Street,  Alfred  escorted  his  sisters  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  Scottish  Academy  of  painting. 
They  had  not  been  long  in  the  rooms,  which  were 
very  crowded,  when  they  were  joined  by  Marma- 
duke  Oswald,  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  crossing 
Clara's  path  whenever  he  could  so  contrive  it. 
He  had  just  informed  himself,  with  no  small  de- 
light, that  both  the  sisters  and  Alfred  were  that 
day  engaged  to  dine  at  Colonel  Eichardson's, 
whither  he  was  also  bound ;  and  had  entered  into 
a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  a  picture  with  Clara, 
when  Eleanor,  chancing  to  look  across  the  room, 
perceived,  with  an  electric  shock  of  recognition, 
the  eyes  of  Guy  Clifton  fixed  upon  her.  He  was 
standing  near  the  door  of  the  inner  room  in 
which  they  were,  and  beside  him  was  Bob  Liv- 
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ingstone,  who  also  recognised  her.  Both  bowed, 
and  made  a  movement  as  if  to  join  her,  when  on 
a  sudden  Clifton  became  as  pale  as  death,  and 
turned  awoy.  At  the  same  moment,  the  voice  of 
Mr.  Charteris,  who  came  up  to  her  from  behind, 
and  immediately  placed  himself  at  her  side,  ex- 
plained the  mystery.  Eleanor's  head  seemed 
whirling  round,  and  she  scarcely  knew  what  he 
said  or  what  she  replied.  In  a  few  minutes,  Bob 
bustled  through  the  crowd  alone. 

'^  Why,  Bob,"  exclaimed  Alfred,  as  they  shook 
hands,  "  I  could  have  sworn  I  saw  Clifton  with 
you!" 

"  So  you  did,"  replied  Bob,  laconically,  steal- 
ing a  glance  at  Eleanor. 

"  And  where  is  he  now,  then?" 

"  Gone  away,"  responded  Bob. 

"  So  I  see;  but  why,  or  where  ?" 

"  The  old  story,"  replied  Bob,  coolly.  "  We 
came  in  together  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago ; 
and  now  he  says  he  does  not  feel  well,  and  he 
can't  stand  the  heat  of  the  room.  /  feel  no  heat, 
for  my  share;  but  he  is  off,  at  any  rate." 

"  Clifton  has  been  reading  too  hard,"  said 
Alfred,  feeling  for  his  sister,  at  whose  clianging 
colour  Bob  continued  to  direct  mischievous  glances 
as  he  spoke.     "  He  looks  fagged  to  death." 

''Humph!"  replied  Bob.  "For  my  part,  I 
think  these  reading  men  possess  most  invaluable 
privileges.  Now,  when  /  complain  of  a  head- 
ache in  the  morning,  I  meet  with  no  compassion ; 
I  am  only  asked  where  I  dined  over  night." 

"  AYe   must   consider   the    7na?i,   Bob,"   said 
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Alfred,  laughing,  ''  in  judging  of  tlie  nature  of 
the  headache.  Nobody  could  suspect  you  of 
reading  yourself  into  a  fit  of  illness." 

"  No,  truly,"  returned  Bob.  "  Now,"  he  added, 
in  a  low  voice,  passing  his  arm  through  Alfred's 
as  he  perceived  Eleanor's  attention  drawn  off  by 
a  question  from  Oswald,  "  this  is  all  very  fine ; 
but  you  don't  imagine  I  am  quite  blind,  do 
you?" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Sir  Oracle  ?"  asked 
Alfred,  with  a  smile.    "  I  don't  understand  you." 

"  I  dare  say  not.  You  think  that  I  am  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  all  this  nonsense  about  reading, 
and  that  I  don't  see  that  Clifton  is  desperately 
in  love  with  Ellen,  and  desperately  jealous  of 
that  estimable — slow  coach  there  !"  indicating 
Mr.  Charteris  by  a  nod. 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  should  think  so,  Bob," 
replied  Alfred. 

"Don't  you ?   Pooh,  pooh,  Alfred ! — be  honest." 

"I  am  in  no  one's  confidence,  I  assure  you, 
Bob,"  said  Alfred,  somewhat  gravely.  "  At  all 
events,  my  dear  fellow,  whatever  you  may  thinJc^ 
you  ought  not  to  say  so." 

"  No,  no,  Alfred,  catch  me  spoiling  sport !  I'd 
be  very  sorry.  I  only  hinted  it  to  you^  being 
pretty  sure  you  knew  it  already.  But  I  wish 
our  friend  would  come  forward  at  once,  and  get 
his  mittimus  without  more  ado,  to  put  Clifton 
out  of  pain.  It  is  too  ridiculous,  faith !  to  hear 
our  good  people  all  talking  as  if  he  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  throw  the  handkerchief  to  Ellen, 
and  be  accepted." 
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"  Really !"  exclaimed  Alfred,  in  a  tone  of 
haughty  surprise. 

"  Ah  !  I  thought  you  would  kindle  when  you 
heard  it !  Yes,  last  time  I  saw  Aunt  Annie,  she 
was  enlarging  upon  the  advantages  of  the  match, 
as  if  it  were  all  a  settled  thing.  So  I  said  to  her, 
'  Aunt  Annie,  it  wont  do !  Ellen  will  never  have 
him  !'  Ha !  ha !  I  wish  you  had  seen  how  the 
old  lady  flared  up  !" 

"It  is  very  like  Aunt  Annie,"  said  Alfred, 
half-smiling;  "but  I  am  deeply  grieved  for  it. 
He  is  an  amiable  man,  I  am  sure  ;  and  I  wish  he 
would  allow  Eleanor  to  spare  him  so  much  pain, 
and  understand  her  manner,  as  she  evidently 
wishes  him  to  do." 

"  He  will  never  do  that,"  said  Bob,  "  whilst 
the  others  give  him  so  much  encouragement. 
And  now,  good-bye,  Alfred.  I  have  a  dozen 
places  to  go  to ;  and  I'm  off  for  Ferneylee  on  Mon- 
day, you  know,  for  Amy's  marriage." 

The  dinner-party  at  Colonel  Richardson's  was 
one  of  those  to  which,  as  we  have  hinted,  the 
good  gentleman  and  his  wife  were  much  addicted — 
reunions  of  young  people,  of  whom  Clara  Fal- 
conar,  though  not  come  out,  was  sometimes  per- 
mitted to  make  one  ;  and  of  those  young  people 
who,  in  their  opinion,  liked  to  be  invited  to  meet 
each  other.  The  present  party  was  to  consist  of 
the  young  Falconars,  including  Harry,  (the  day 
being  Saturday,  and  the  Colonel's  boys  and  he 
companions,)  Tom,  Agnes,  and  Fanny  Balmayne; 
Grace  ]\Ioray,  Marmaduke  Oswald,  Guy  Clifton, 
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and  Miss  Hay,  whom  the  Colonel  always  would 
include  in  these  festive  meetings,  because,  as  he 
said,  she  was  as  fond  of  seeing  happy  young  faces 
as  Milly  and  himself. 

The  hour  came,  the  party  assembled  with  one 
exception,  and  the  Colonel  was  just  informing 
Eleanor  that  her  friend  Mr.  Clifton  was  losing 
his  character  for  punctuality,  when  a  servant 
entering,  delivered  a  note  to  Mrs.  Kichardson. 

"  Bless  me !"  exclaimed  that  lady,  on  reading 
it,  *'  how  very  sorry  I  am!  My  dear,  here  is  a 
note  from  Mr.  Clifton,  to  say  that  he  is  not  at 
all  well,  and  after  delaying  to  the  last  moment, 
finds  it  quite  impossible  to  join  our  party." 

"  That  is  a  sad  pity !"  said  the  Colonel,  look- 
ing wofully  disappointed. 

"I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  it,"  observed 
Miss  Hay.  "  Mr.  Clifton  has  been  looking 
wretchedly  for  some  time." 

"  I  shall  go  and  pay  him  a  visit  this  evenii^," 
said  Alfred,  "  before  I  go  home,  and  see  what  is 
the  matter." 

"  Do,  Mr.  Falconar,"  returned  Mrs.  Eichard- 
son;  "and  pray  persuade  him  to  take  care  of 
himself.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  mischief 
may  often  be  averted  by  care  in  time.  I  dare 
say  Mr.  Clifton's  complaint  is  influenza,  and  that 
becomes  very  serious  when  not  arrested  at  tlie 
first.  There  are  a  great  many  cases  of  influenza 
just  now." 

A  damp  thus  thrown  over  the  spirits  of  some 
of  the  party,  the  infection  gradually  communi- 
cated itself  to  the  rest ;  and  the  worthy  Colonel 
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found  himself,  on  repairing  to  the  drawing-room, 
in  the  evening,  somewhat  in  the  predicament  of 
Seged,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia.  Miss  Hay  was  out 
of  spirits  from  sympathy  with  her  young  friends, 
between  whom  she  clearly  perceived  that  something 
was  wrong,  whilst,  not  being  in  Aunt  Elizabeth's 
confidence,  she  was  not  quite  sure  of  the  cause, 
beyond  having  heard  a  rumour  of  Mr.  Charteris' 
attentions  to  Eleanor.  The  latter  could  scarcely 
disguise  her  unhappiness.  Alfred  had  left  the 
house  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  his  friend,  and 
desired  his  sisters  to  go  home,  without  waiting  for 
him;  and  Agnes  Balmayne,  in  consequence,  was 
silent  and  spiritless.  Clara's  sunny  brow  was 
clouded  by  sympathy  with  Eleanor,  and  Marma- 
duke,  who  perceived  that  she  was  uncomfortable, 
lost  even  his  usually  unfailing  flow  of  lively  talk. 
Grace  Moray  and  Fanny  Balmayne  were  disap- 
pointed because  no  one  seemed  inclined  to  dance 
— a  very  common  amusement  after  the  Colonel's 
dinner  parties ;  and  the  amiable  Tom,  finding 
that  Marmaduke  Oswald  was  not  disposed  to  talk 
to  him^  had  become  sulky,  and  sat  silently  in  a 
corner.  The  boys,  as  usual,  enjoyed  themselves 
heartily ;  but  the  rest  of  the  party  separated,  at 
ten  o'clock,  in  a  mood  very  unlike  the  happy  one 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  carry  away  with 
them  from  the  dinners  in  that  hospitable  house. 

Alfred  had  not  returned  when  his  sisters 
reached  home,  nor  did  he  arrive  for  some  time 
after.  On  repairing  after  dinner  to  Clifton's 
lodgings  in  Hope-street,  he  perceived,  as  he  had 
suspected,  that  his  friend's  indisposition  was  one 
h2 
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belonging  fully  more  to  the  mind  than  the  body. 
Clifton,  when  he  entered,  was  half  reclining  on 
a  sofa,  a  book  in  his  hand,  but  unopened,  and 
lying  listlessly  by  his  side.  He  started  up  on 
perceiving  Alfred,  with  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise and  pleasure. 

"  I  thought  you  were  dining  with  the  Eichard- 
sons,  Falconar,"  said  he. 

"  I  was,"  replied  Alfred,  ^'  but  your  apology 
alarmed  us  all,  and  I  could  not  be  easy  with- 
out coming  to  inquire  for  you.  How  are  you, 
my  dear  fellow?     And  what  is  the  matter !" 

"  It  is  very  kind  in  you  to  come,  Falconar," 
replied  Clifton.  "  I  am  quite  vexed  that  I  should 
have  been  the  means  of  breaking  up  the  party  in 
this  way." 

"  Well,  but  tell  me  how  you  are,  Clifton?  I 
expected  to  have  found  you  in  bed." 

*'  Did  you?"  said  Clifton,  with  a  faint  smile. 
"  I  think  I  must  have  been  dying  to  have  adopted 
such  a  desperate  measure  as  going  to  bed  from 
illness.  There  is  not  much  the  matter  with  me ; 
I  have  not  been  well  for  some  time  past,  and  I 
felt  worse  than  usual  this  afternoon;  but  it  is 
nothing  of  consequence.     I  shall  soon  be  better." 

"  Mrs.  Eichardson,"  pursued  Alfred,  seating 
himself  in  a  chair  by  the  fire,  "  is  quite  per- 
suaded that  you  have  been  attacked  by  influenza, 
and  has  deputed  me  to  lecture  you  on  the  neces- 
sity of  care  and  medical  advice,  which  I  pro- 
mised to  do ;  and  I  feel  strongly  inclined,  I  con- 
fess, my  dear  fellow,  to  beg  you  to  follow  her 
counsel. '* 
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"  She  is  very  kind,"  said  Clifton;  "  but  I  am 
not  suffering  from  influenza,  I  assure  you,  Fal- 
conar.  There  is  little  the  matter  with  me, — at 
least,  that  medical  advice  could  cure,"  he  added, 
in  a  low  voice. 

"  Clifton,"  resumed  Alfred,  after  a  few  mi- 
nutes' pause,  "  I  feel  very  much  tempted  to  read 
you  a  lecture  on  my  own  account.  I  really  can  no 
longer  stand  this.  Are  you  treating  me  as  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  treat  each  other,  when 
you  leave  me  to  guess  at  the  cause  of  sufferings 
which  I  cannot  avoid  perceiving?  Will  you,  for 
the  first  time,  deny  me  the  privilege  of  sharing, 
if  I  cannot  alleviate  them?" 

"  If  I  have  done  so,  Falconar,"  returned  Clif- 
ton, "  believe  me,  it  has  been  from  no  other 
reason  than  that  I  shrank  from  rendering  you 
unhappy  by  a  knowledge  of  my  wretchedness.  I 
did  not  think  I  should  have  been  so  weak  as  to 
betray  it  in  the  way  I  have  done  ;  but  the 
struggle  has  been — is — a  bitter  one.  Even  had 
I  been  well,  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  gone  to 
tlie  Eichardsons'  to-night.  I  had  not  courage. 
I  found  it  impossible  to  make  the  attempt." 

^^  My  dear  fellow,  said  Alfred,  "  whatever  the 
cause  may  be " 

"  Ccrn  you  have  failed  to  perceive,  Falconar," 
interrupted  Clifton,  "  that  I — that  I — love  your 
sister?  Lovelier!  Oh,  heavens! — there  is  no 
word  to  express  what  I  feel  for  her !  I  never 
loved  woman  but  her  —  never  shall  love  an- 
other 1"  He  leant  his  arms,  as  he  spoke,  on  the 
table,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.     There 
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was  a  few  minutes'  silence;  but  the  barrier  of 
reserve  once  fairly  broken,  Clifton  speedily  aban- 
doned himself  to  the  relief  of  pouring  forth  to  his 
friend  the  agony  of  mind  under  which  he  had 
suffered  since  overhearing  the  conversation  touch- 
ing Mr.  Charteris  and  Eleanor,  on  the  night  of 
the  ball.  This,  as  he  declared  to  Alfred,  had 
been  the  first  thing  that  fairly  opened  his  eyes — 
that  fairly  dissipated  the  dream-like  and  uncal- 
culating  illusion  of  early  love.  Since  then,  lie 
had  repeatedly  heard  her  name  coupled  with  that 
of  Charteris ;  and  on  that  very  day,  in  the  Ex- 
hibition, on  the  latter's  joining  Eleanor,  some 
people  behind  Clifton  had  remarked  it,  and  agreed 
that  it  would  be  a  marriage  between  them.  The 
generous  nature  of  Clifton  had  been  cut  to  the 
quick  by  the  comments  of  the  two  aunts,  on  the 
eligibility  of  the  match,  and  on  the  excellent  dis- 
position of  Mr.  Charteris.  "  What  right,"  he 
said,  "  had  7  to  step  in  between, — to  disappoint 
the  wishes  of  a  whole  family  ?  I,  who  could  offer 
nothing  but  an  engagement — perhaps  a  length- 
ened one, — nothing  but  the  devotion  of  my  whole 
heart  and  soul?  I  determined  to  leave  the  field 
open  to  him.  If — if — if  she  could  love  him,  I 
resolved  not  to  attempt  opposing  any  obstacle. 
I  knew — I  was  sure — I  am  sure — that  nothing 
will  ever  induce  her  to  give  her  hand  where  her 
heart  does  not  accompany  it.  But  the  suspense 
is  agonizing." 

For  all  this  Alfred  had  been  prepared;  but 
he  had  not  expected  to  find  Clifton  so  com- 
pletely unconscious,  as  he  evidently  was,  of  the 
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extent  of  his  own  influence  over  Eleanor, — an 
influence  quite  perceptible  to  her  brother, — but 
at  which,  of  course,  it  was  out  of  the  question 
for  him  to  hint  in  talking  to  his  friend.  The 
modesty  inseparable  from  true  attachment  partly 
contributed  to  this,  and  partly  it  was  attributable 
to  the  innocent  ease  and  frankness  of  manner 
with  which  Eleanor  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
treating  Clifton,  from  the  beginning  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, as  the  friend  of  her  brother. 

"  I  believe — I  think,"  he  said,  "  that  she  feels 
towards  me  as  a  sister;  but  how  little  does  she 
dream  of  my  feelings  towards  herP'' 

On  this  sul)ject  Alfred  could  say  nothing.  Xor 
was  it  in  his  power  to  ofler  Clifton  any  substan- 
tial ground  of  hope,  except  that,  to  the  best  of 
his  belief,  Eleanor  was  not  at  all  likely  to  become 
attached  to  Mr.  Charteris — that  he  did  not  seem 
to  him  in  the  least  suited  to  her.  But  this  was 
a  source  of  no  small  relief  to  the  desponding, 
almost  hopeless,  state  into  which  Clifton  had  felt 
liimself  sinking  since  that  morning's  rencontre. 
And  not  less  a  blessed  relief  to  both  was  the  re- 
sumption of  their  old  habits  of  unreserved  con- 
fidence, after  an  interruption  so  painful. 

"  I  declare,"  exclaimed  Alfred,  "  I  could  not 
have  endured  this  state  of  iLcdf  confidence  any 
longer.  Of  all  miseries,  defend  me  from  conceal- 
ment on  the  part  of  a  friend !  And  now,  my 
dearest  Clifton,  I  must  say  good  night.  Take 
courage ;  a  little  hope,  and  some  patience,  and 
I  trust  all  will  be  well.  I  Avill  not  say  a  word 
that  might  delude  you;  but,  at  all  events,  you 
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have  the  heartiest  good  wishes  of  Ellen's  brother, 
if  they  can  do  any  good;  though  her  will  I 
never  shall  pretend  to  influence." 

Leaving  his  friend  much  less  wretched  than 
he  had  found  him,  Alfred  pursued  his  way  along 
the  silent  and  deserted  streets.  On  reaching 
home,  he  found  the  drawing-room  empty.  Con- 
trary to  usual  custom,  Eleanor  was  not  awaiting 
him ;  but  as  he  was  lighting  his  bed-room  candle, 
Clara,  in  her  dressing-gown,  entered  the  room. 

"  How  is  Mr.  Clifton,  Alfred?"  she  eagerly 
inquired.     "  Not  very  ill,  I  hope?" 

"  Oh  no !"  replied  Alfred,  smiling,  ''  he  is  a 
great  deal  better.  He  was  only  knocked  up  and 
out  of  spirits ;  and  I  hope  he  will  be  quite  well 
to-morrow.     You  are  late  up,  my  little  Clara  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  I  was  very  unhappy  about  Mr. 
Clifton,"  returned  Clara.  "  Good  night,  Alfred, 
darling.  I  am  so  glad  he  is  better!"  She 
threw  her  arms  round  her  brother's  neck,  and 
kissed  him  three  or  four  times,  in  the  fondling 
manner  of  a  child,  then  ran  lightly  up  stairs  to 
relieve  her  sister's  distress,  exclaiming  to  herself, 
as  she  went,  "  Oh,  how  I  hate  Mr.  Charteris !" 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


"  The  pensive  Marmaduke 

Would  have  laid  his  purpose  by, 
But  for  a  glance  of  his  father's  eye." 

Wordsworth. 


The  Coil  rant  of  tlie  succeeding  Thursday  bore, 
at  the  head  of  the  matrimonial  column,  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph : — 

''  Married,  at  Ferneylee,  Eoxburghshire,  on  the 
31st  March,  Charles  Augustus  Forbes  Graham, 

Esq.,  Captain  in  the Dragoons,  eldest  son 

of  Sir  James  Forbes  Graham,  Bart.,  of  Dinwood 
House,  to  Amabel  Mary  Anne,  youngest  daughter 
of  Robert  Livingstone,  Esq.  of  Ferneylee." 

For  the  celebration  of  this  event,  the  Living- 
stone family  had  removed  to  Ferneylee  two  months 
earlier  than  usual;  and  the  w^eddingwas  solemnized 
with  the  utmost  magnificence,  in  presence  of  a 
very  large  party  of  guests :  a  splendid  ball  wind- 
ing up  the  consequent  festivities,  and  announcing 
H  3 
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to  tlie  whole  county  that  one  of  its  loveliest  flowers 
had  been  plucked  from  the  parent  stalk. 

The  only  members  of  the  Falconar  family  pre- 
sent at  Amabel's  marriage  were  the  two  aunts, 
who,  very  much  to  Eleanor's  relief,  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  her  affairs,  were  invited  for  a  wxek 
to  Ferneylee,  to  swell  the  bridal  train.  Besides 
that  Mrs.  Livingstone  would  not  for  worlds  have 
been  accessory  just  then  to  removing  Eleanor 
from  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Charteris,  she  had,  as 
she  declared,  no  room  for  her  niece — the  house 
being  so  full  of  Captain  Forbes  Graham's  family 
and  connexions.  Some  space,  however,  was  found 
for  the  invaluable  female  trio.  Misses  Farquharson, 
Gentle,  and  Ireland;  but  they  could  not  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  an  effort;  was  made  to  accom- 
modate them. 

Some  days  after  the  wedding,  when  a  general 
dispersion  of  the  guests  at  Ferneylee  was  about 
to  take  place,  the  arrival  of  the  post  one  morning 
brought  to  one  of  them,  Mr.  Mowbray  Elphin- 
stone,  a  letter  from  the  intended  companion  of 
a  continental  tour  which  he  was  then  preparing 
to  make — Mr.  Marmaduke  Oswald,  namely — 
which  letter  we  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  the 
reader. 

MAKMADUKE    OSWALD    TO    WALTER    MOWBRAY 
ELPHINSTONE. 

"  Gibb's  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  April  6, 1824. 

"  My  dear  Elphinstone, — Thou  art  a  most 
unreasonable  mortal !  To  what  purpose  all  these 
tender  reproaches  on  the  score  of  breaking  en- 
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gagements  ?  Can  one  week's  difference,  more  or 
less,  be  of  any  earthly  consequence  ?  Can  you 
not  proceed  to  London,  if  to  London  you  must 
go  on  the  8th,  without  me,  and  there  await  me 
a  few  days  ?  Will  the  loss  of  time  signify  to  you, 
who  never  in  your  life  had  any  use  for  your 
time,  save  to  squander  it?  You  know,  that  you 
can  give  only  one  reasonable  answer  to  all  these 
queries. 

"  Once  for  all,  I  leave  this  for  London  on  the 
14th  of  April,  and  I  leave  it  not  till  then. 
Within  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time  after 
that  day,  I  shall  be  at  your  service ;  but  until 
then,  mark  me,  you  shall  not  see  my  face.  So 
now,  brave  Walter,  to  London,  with  what  speed 
you  list. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  are  all  curiosity  to 
discover  the  most  exquisite  reason  wdiich  has  de- 
tained me  in  Edinburgh  since  the  middle  of 
February,  and  which  will  cease  to  operate  upon 
the  14th  of  April.  I  have  a  mind  fo  punish  you 
for  your  arbitrary  commands  touching  my  mo- 
tions^ by  keeping  you  in  ignorance  of  my  motives; 
but,  upon  second  thoughts,  I  will  be  merciful,  and 
tell  you.  The  cause,  then,  which  has  kept  me 
lingering  here  was  this — my  honoured  papa  and 
governor  was  in  the  country.  The  cause  which 
induces  me  to  fix  the  14th  for  my  departure  is, 
that  on  the  13th,  he  and  my  no  less  honoured 
mamma  will  arrive  in  Edinburgh ;  and  the  reason 
of  this  anxiety  to  avoid  paternal  inquisition  is, 
that  I  have  fallen  in  love ! 

"  I  think  I  hear  your  exclamation  of  astonish- 
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ment,  and  of  wonder  why  I  should  be  constrained 
to  avoid  papa;  for,  surely,  say  you,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  at  least,  there  can  be  no  danger  of 
poverty — the  usual  foe  to  love.  Ah,  my  good 
fellow !  you,  who  have  never  had  any  will  to  con- 
sult but  your  own,  and  that  of  an  easy-tempered 
guardian,  w^ho  cumbered  himself  but  little  with 
les  affaires  du  coeur^  how  little  do  you  know  of 
the  world  we  live  in  !  how  little  of  the  miseries 
and  the  bondage  of  an  only  son!  I  shall  get  quite 
pathetic,  if  I  enlarge  upon  that  topic ;  yet  some 
slight  explanation  of  family  tactics  is  necessary 
to  your  comprehension  of  my  narrative.  . 

"  You  are  aware  of  the  magnificent  ideas  of 
ancestral  pride  which  characterize  my  revered 
progenitor,  and  of  the  determination  which  has 
all  his  life  actuated  him,  since  the  family  estate 
was  irrecoverably  lost,  to  be  in  his  own  person 
the  second  founder  of  his  race ;  you  are  also,  I 
hope,  aware  of  the  immeasurable  importance  of 
the  individual  who  now  has  the  honour  of  ad- 
dressing you,  as  destined  restorer  of  the  blighted 
roof-tree  of  the  Oswalds.  I  being,  in  fact,  suf- 
ficiently unfortunate  to  constitute  the  only  male, 
as  my  si.--er  does  the  only  female,  hope  of  the 
family- — have  all  my  life  been  overwhelmed  by 
the  weight  of  my  own  dignity.  It  was  bad  enough 
when  I  came  home,  as  a  boy,  from  India,  to  the 
care  of  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Keith;  it  was  horrible 
enough  to  be  petted  and  taken  care  of' — to  be 
restrained  from  romping  with  my  companions, 
(except  when  I  could  steal  a  march  upon  the  old 
lady  unobserved,)  and  to  have  complaints  made 
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to  tlie  rector  of  the  High  School,  when  I  had 
been  fighting.  In  fact,  the  only  happiness,  be- 
cause the  only  liberty,  I  ever  enjoyed,  was  during 
the  winter  I  passed  at  Glasgow  College,  and  the 
terms  I  kept  at  Oxford.  But,  oh,  ye  gods !  what 
were  the  sufferings  of  my  boyhood  compared  with 
those  I  have  endured  since  the  return  of  the 
governor,  with  all  the  arbitrary  habits  of  the 
whole  court  of  Directors  concentrated,  I  verily 
think,  in  his  own  proper  person !  Not  to  enlarge 
upon  minor  annoyances — though  many  and  great, 
I  wot,  are  they — I  shall  just  instance  the  greatest 
and  most  intolemble,  and  the  one  which  bears 
most  upon  my  present  subject.  It  is,  that  I  am 
not,  it  seems,  to  be  permitted  the  exercise  of  my 
free-will  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  my  own 
precious  person  in  matrimony  !  Now,  what  say 
you  to  that  for  a  grievance?  Is  it  not  a  weighty 
one?  I  told  you,  in  a  former  epistle,  that 
my  fiither  had  resolved  upon  the  purchase  of 
Cargarth,  which  is  now  in  the  market.  It  is 
that,  in  fact,  which  brings  him  to  Edinburgh  at 
present,  in  order  to  negotiate  with  his  man  of 
business  about  it.  Delighted  as  I  am  with  the 
place,  I  have  some  private  reasons  for  xogretting 
the  purchase.  As  the  devil  would  have  it,  the 
estate  marches  with  Burlindean,  which  property 
happened,  some  hundred  years  ago,  to  belong  to 
our  family,  as  I  think  I  heard  the  governor  ex- 
pounding to  you  that  night  you  were  at  Cargarth 
last  September ;  and  Burlindean,  Elphinstone, 
has  lately  been  settled  by  Sir 'John  Cochrane's 
will   on  his  beloved    great-niece,   Lady   Helen 
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Grant.  Now^  do  you  understand  some  things 
that  seemed  not  a  little  to  puzzle  you  last 
autumn?  You  guess  my  father's  views!  The 
acquisition  of  ten  estates  by  matrimony  would 
weigh  but  little  with  him,  for  he  is  anything  but 
mercenary;  but  the  restoration  of  an  alienated 
possession  of  his  family,  and  that,  too,  through 
the  medium  of  an  alliance  with  the  lordly  house 
of  Eossiewood,  is,  as  the  highlander  said  in  Paris, 
'  Anoter  pair  o'  shoes'  altogether.  I  do  fii^mly 
believe  that  to  be  his  principal  inducement  to 
the  purchase  of  Cargarth.  He  believes  in  the 
doctrine  of  propinquity^  as  laid  down  by  Miss 
Edge  worth,  and  is  resolved  to  make  Lady  Helen 
and  me  illustrate  it.  I  have  received  hints,  ad- 
vices, insinuations.  I  have  been  recommended  to 
do  this,  and  counselled  not  to  do  t'other.  I  have 
been  flung  in  Lady  Helen's  way  as  much  against 
her  will  as  mine;  in  short,  no  tongue  can  tell 
what  I  have  endured  during  our  residence  at 
Cargarth,  and  theirs  at  Burlindean.  Of  course, 
Lord  and  Lady  Rossiewood  have  higher  views 
for  their  daughter,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  per- 
ceive anything  wonderful  in  the  eagerness  with 
w^hich  her  society  has  been  courted  at  Cargarth, 
because,  unhappily.  Lord  Eossiewood  and  my 
father  were  great  friends  as  boys  until  the  latter 
went  to  Lidia;  and  besides,  as  you  know.  Lady 
Helen,  though  several  years  younger  than  my 
sister,  has  been  for  years  a  favourite  companion 
of  hers.  You  admire  her  ladyship,  I  know,  and 
so  might  I,  had  she  been  a  portionless  beauty, 
and  I  a  half-pay  lieutenant ;  but  as  it  is,  we  (for 
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she  is  quick  -  sighted  enough  to  perceive  the 
schemes  upon  her)  have  been  worried  into  some- 
thing very  nearly  approaching  to  dislike  for  each 
other.  At  least,  I  am  sure  if  she  does  not  hate 
me,  it  must  be  because  the  absurdity  of  the  thing 
is  excellent  food  for  her  little  satirical  turn ;  and 
neither  view  of  the  case  is  very  flattering.  You 
do  not  know  what  a  negotiation  it  has  cost  me 
to  obtain  leave  to  accompany  you  to  the  Con- 
tinent this  spring.  I  almost  despaired  of  success, 
but  at  length  my  efforts  have  been  crowned  with 
it,  and  Heaven  send  Lady  Helen  be  married 
before  I  return !  You  may  guess,  from  the  pre- 
amble to  my  letter,  that  I  have  now  a  twofold 
reason  for  this  prayer. 

"  I  told  you  that  I  had  been  introduced  to 
young  Falconar,  and  how  much  I  liked  him.  I 
have  become  very  intimate  with  him,  and,  to 
make  a  long  tale  short,  have  fallen  over  head  and 
ears  in  love  with  his  youngest  sister.  Such  a 
little  divinity,  Elphinstone !  She  is  barely  seven- 
teen, not  '  out,'  and  I  hope  never  will  be,  in 
the  odious  technical  sense  of  the  term ;  a  child 
in  simplicity,  fun,  and  frolic;  never,  I  am  liappy 
to  say,  had  a  governess  in  her  life,  but  clever, 
accomplished,  an  exquisite  musician,  well-read 
beyond  many  women  twice  her  age,  arch  and 
penetrating,  yet  withal  as  unsuspicious  of  my 
being  her  lover,  as  if  I  were  an  old  fellow  of 
fifty;  and  as  lovely  as  an  angel!  I  can't  tell 
you  the  hold  she  has  taken  on  my  fancy ;  and, 
in  one  way  and  another,  most  particularly  by 
frequent  meetings  at  the  house  of  an  old  Indian 
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friend  of  my  father's,  one  of  the  worthiest  fellows 
breathing,  I  have  contrived  to  improve  toler- 
ably well  my  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  her  during  these  two  blessed  months,  when, 
because  the  Rossiewoods  were  in  Edinburgh,  I 
have  been  permitted  to  remain  there  likewise. 
You  may,  however,  imagine  that  I  have  no  in- 
clination to  be  here  under  papa's  surveillance. 
Lucky  for  you — else  I  might  have  delayed  you  a 
month  longer  ere  I  could  tear  myself  away  ! 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  declare  myself  before  I  go. 
She  is  so  very  young  and  innocent  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs  in  the  parental  quarter, 
her  family  might  justly  blame  me  for  entangling 
her  in  an  engagement.  I  must  trust  to  her  re- 
membering me.  I  think — I  hope  she  will  not 
forget  me  before  I  come  back,  and  then  I  trust, 
too,  that  ere  I  do.  Lady  Helen  may  be  disposed 
of  in  matrimony.  '  Bide  ye  yet,  and  bide  ye 
yet !' — if  I  don't  assert  my  free  will  and  please 
myself,  I  give  you  leave  to  call  me  a  fool ! 

''  And  now  fare-thee-well.     I  never  wrote  so 
long  a  letter  in  my  life  before,  but  the  theme  has 
inspired  me.     Au  revoir,  on  the  17th. 
''  Ever  thine, 
''  Marmadtjke  Maxwell  Oswald." 

This  letter,  which  was  duly  followed  by  the 
departure  of  the  writer  on  the  day  appointed, 
may  serve  to  explain  many  proceedings  of  the 
spring.  Innocent  and  unsuspicious  as  Clara  Fal- 
conar  was,  the  absence  of  Marmaduke  Oswald 
did  make  a  very  considerable  blank  to  her  5  al- 
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though  she  was  still  at  that  happy  age,  and  of 
that  happier  nature  whose  elasticity  forcibly  re- 
pels the  pressure  of  sorrow  almost  of  any  kind. 
Clara  did  not  dream  of  love ;  but  certain  it  was 
that  her  beaming  countenance  wore  a  graver  cast 
than  was  its  wont,  when  the  gay,  good-humoured 
Oswald  was  finally  gone;  and  that,  to  the  ob- 
servant eye  of  her  sister,  a  very  rapid  change 
seemed  to  have  taken  place  in  her  mind,  trans- 
forming her  nature  at  once  from  comparative 
childishness  to  a  more  thoughtful  and  womanly 
cast,  though  still  one  as  buoyant  and  unsophisti- 
cated as  ever.  If  ever  the  simple  and  lofty  dis- 
position of  Eleanor  did  stoop  to  a  thought  of 
match-making,  or  rather  match-hoping,  for  a 
more  wretched  intriguante  could  not  have  been 
imagined  than  Eleanor  would  have  made,  it  was 
when  she  perceived  Marmaduke  Oswald's  evident 
admiration  of  her  sister,  and  thought,  not  of  his 
Eastern  wealth,  but  of  Cargarth,  the  dear  home 
of  her  childhood,  so  soon  likely  to  be  his.  But 
she  kept  her  thoughts  to  herself,  and  let  things 
take  their  course — a  course  unsuspected  by  the 
rest  of  the  connexions,  Avho  were  occupied  with 
Mr.  Charteris,  and  looked  upon  Clara  as  a  child. 
She  had  even  the  magnanimity  to  forbear  smiling 
when  Clara  avowed  it  as  her  opinion  that 
"  handsome  men,  except  Alfred,  were  seldom  half 
so  agreeable  as  plainer  ones ;  that  really  Mr. 
Clifton's  nose  was  too  straight,  his  eyes  too  large, 
and  his  eyelashes  too  long ;  for  her  part  she  pre- 
ferred less  regular  features,  and  thought  that 
gentlemen  had  no  business  with  curled  hair.    And 
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she  didn't  care  for  the  poetry  and  German  philo- 
sophy that  Mr.  Clifton,  and  Alfred,  and  Eleanor, 
were  always  talking  about  together, — she  liked 
merry  people  better  than  philosophers." 

"  But  Mr.  Clifton  can  be  very  merry,  too, 
Clara,"  said  Eleanor. 

"  Yes,  he  can,  but  not  quite  so  merry  as  I 
like.  I  prefer  people  who  are  fonder  of  dancing 
than  of  moping  over  books." 

What  Marraaduke  had  said  of  the  sale  of  Car- 
gartli,  our  readers  may  already  liave  anticipated. 
Mr.  Oswald,  in  his  impatience  to  possess  the  place, 
would  liave  authorized  his  agent  to  make  an  offer 
before  the  day  of  public  sale ;  but  that  gentleman, 
better  acquainted  than  his  employer  with  the 
tricks  of  the  craft,  and  anxious  to  make  the  best 
bargain  he  could  for  him,  prevailed  on  him  to 
leave  the  management  of  the  business  in  his 
hands,  and  to  await  the  result.  On  the  15th  of 
April,  accordingly,  the  estate  was  put  up  for  sale 
in  the  Exchange  Coifee  House,  and  no  bidder 
coming  forward,  it  was  withdrawn  again.  Alfred 
now  began  to  indulge  in  some  hopes  of  delay; 
and,  unaware  of  the  professional  plot  of  the 
agent,  flattered  himself  that  at  least  six  months 
more  must  intervene  ere  the  property  could  again 
be  put  up.  Of  the  fact  that  in  consequence  of 
its  not  being  bid  for  at  first,  the  upset  price  must 
be  lowered  at  its  next  exposure,  he  recked  not  at 
all  in  comparison.  His  professional  duties  hap- 
pening just  then  to  call  him  to  Dumfries,  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  the  Southern  Circuit,  he  was 
forced  to  leave  Edinburgh  immediately  after  the 
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day  of  sale,  -^Ybich  lie  did,  buoyed  up  by  tliese, 
as  Sir  Antbony  termed  tbem,  most  preposterous 
and  unwarrantable  liopes. 

He  bad  not  been  gone  tbree  days,  bowevcr, 
wben  tbe  agent  of  Mr.  Oswald  waited  upon 
Mr.  Anstnitber,  witb  an  offer  for  tbe  property, 
at  a  tbousand  pounds  beneatb  tbe  upset  price. 
Tben  began  one  of  tbose  negotiations,  of  wbicb 
only  tbose  wbo  have  undergone  tbe  like  witb  a 
lawyer  versed  in  all  tbe  arcana  of  pettifogging 
and  driving  of  bard  bargains  witb  tbose  com- 
pelled by  dire  necessity  to  deal  witb  bim,  can 
form  an  idea.  Sucb  a  lawyer  was  Mr.  Prigwell, 
and  many  a  letter  was  written,  and  many  a 
council  beld,  and  many  a  groan  uttered  by  Peter 
Balmayne  over  tbe  troublesome  duties  of  a 
trustee's  office,  ere  tbe  inflexible  man  of  parcb- 
ment  and  red  tape  could  be  brougbt  to  reason. 
At  lengtb,  after  a  prodigious  ex])enditure  of 
paper  and  patience,  Mr.  Anstrutber  succeeded  in 
screwing  bim  up  to  tbe  pitcb  of  offering  tbe 
upset  price  for  tbe  property ;  but  clogged  witb 
tbe  condition,  from  wbicb  be  would  on  no  account 
recede,  tbat  tbe  seller  sbould  be  at  tbe  entire 
expense  of  tbe  transfer,  and  of  wbat,  in  Scottisb 
legal  pbraseology,  are  termed  searches,  sbould 
any  sucb  form  prove  to  be  necessary.  And  even 
after  tbis  was  to  all  appearance  settled,  tlie  con- 
tracting poYN^ers  bad  very  nearly  come  to  a 
rupture,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Prigwell's  insist- 
ing upon  bis  employer's  receiving  tbe  rents  of  the 
Cargartb  Grass  Parks  for  tbe  past  year,  payable 
at  tbat  time.    But  against  tbis  piece  of  extortion, 
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Mr.  Anstruther  offered  so  determined  a  resistance, 
that  his  opponent  was  finally  obliged  to  abandon 
it,  and  the  bargain,  as  the  best  that  could  be 
effected  under  the  circumstances,  was  all  but 
completed  on  the  return  of  Alfred  to  Edinburgh. 
On  the  feelings  with  which  the  young  Laird  of 
Cargarth  received  the  announcement  of  this  un- 
welcome close  to  all  his  struggles  and  anxieties, 
it  is  needless  to  dwell.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
affair,  when  all  accounts  were  wound  up,  and  the 
heavy  expenses  of  the  transfer,  &c.,  deducted 
from  the  price,  Alfred  found  himself  in  possession 
of  an  income,  which,  during  his  mother's  life,  and 
his  sisters'  remaining  single,  could  not  amount  to 
quite  two  hundred  a-year.  This,  to  be  sure,  was 
a  substance  instead  of  a  shadow ;  so  said  Sir 
Anthony,  as  he  complacently  looked  round  on  his 
own  fair  and  dearly-prized  domain ;  and  Mr.  An- 
struther, with  a  smile  of  self-gratulation  at  his 
own  admirable  management  of  Mr.  Prigwell ;  and 
Peter  Balmayne,  as  he  tossed  off  a  bumper  of 
claret,  and  congratulated  himself  on  being  "  quit 
of  the  job;"  and  Aunt  Elizabeth,  as  she  netted  a 
purse  for  Lady  Susan;  and  the  sober  and  well- 
judging  part  of  the  community  in  general.  So, 
doubtless,  said  reason  and  common  sense ;  but  so 
could  not  Alfred  feel.  He  turned  with  a  sicken- 
ing heart  from  the  anticipation  of  mental  toils, 
which  henceforth  would  have  no  motive  to  ani- 
mate them ;  and  recalled  the  dreams  of  his  happy 
youth — the  hopes  which  had  sweetened  labour, 
and   smoothed   the  brow    of  poverty — the   old 
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ancestral  woods  and  hills — tlie  warm,  though 
humble  hearts,  that  revered  and  loved  him  there 
— the  graves  of  his  forefathers — the  dying  words 
of  his  own  kind  father. 

"  The  struggle,"  he  said,  as  he  flung  from  him 
a  letter  of  Mr.  Anstruther's,  announcing  the 
final  completion  of  the  sale — "  the  struggle  is  over 
now,  but  what  to  me  are  the  gains  bought  at  a 
price  like  this  ?" 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 


"  Harpagon.  Je  veiix  ce  soir  lui  donner  pour  epoux  un  homme 
aussi  riche  que  sage ;  et  la  coquine  me  dit  au  nez  qu'elle  se 

moque  de  le  prendre.     Que  dis-tu  de  cela  ? 

Je  trouve  ici  un  avantage  que  d'ailleurs  je  ne  trouverais  pas  ;  et 
il  s'engage  a  la  prendre  sans  dot ! 

"  Vallre.  Sans  dot  ? 

"  Harpagon.  Oui. 

"  Valere.  Ah  !  je  ne  dis  plus  rien.  Voyez-vous  ?  Voilu  une 
raison  tout  a  fait  convam9ante."  Moliere. 


"  This  is  a  beautiful  morning,  Miss  Falconar," 
observed  Mr.  Charteris,  who  bad  unexpectedly 
entered  the  drawing-room  at  Lynedoch  Place,  at 
the  early  hour  of  eleven,  one  forenoon  during 
Alfred's  absence  on  the  circuit — "  I  fear  you 
must  think  me  a  very  early  visitor?" 

^^  I  did  not  know,"  said  Eleanor,  smiling,  ^^  that 
any  inhabitants  of  the  New  Club  ever  were  abroad 
so  early.  You  are  an  honourable  exception,  I 
fancy,  Mr.  Charteris." 

*'  Oh,  indeed,"  replied  that  gentleman,  drawing 
a  chair  close  to  hers,  "  you  must  not  judge  of 
me  by  the  habits  of  the  New  Club.     I  can  assure 
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you  that  I  am  very  partial  to  early  hours.  In  fact, 
a  club  life  is  one  that  by  no  means  suits  my 
taste — but  what  can  one  do?  It  is  more  agree- 
able than  a  hotel,  when  one  is  in  town  ;  but  I 
cannot  say  that  it  suits  me.    I  delight  in  domestic 

life,  and "  Mr.  Charteris  paused,  and  looked 

sentimental. 

".Now,  I  think,"  said  Eleanor,  determined  if 
possible  to  keep  the  conversation  confined  to 
generalities,  "  that  it  is  a  very  charming  thing 
to  be  independent ;  and  people  can  be  completely 
so  in  a  club." 

"  Ah!"  quoth  Mr.  Charteris,  "  it  is  an  inde- 
pendence of  which  one  soon  gets  wearied,  believe 
me.  No,  no :  there  is  nothing  comparable  to  do- 
mestic happiness." 

A  pause,  and  rather  an  awkward  one,  folloAved 
this  speech.  Mr.  Charteris  pulled  out  a  flow^er 
from  a  glass  on  the  table  beside  him,  and  began 
to  dissect  its  leaves  with  a  curious  hand.  Eleanor 
felt  as  if  there  were  something  terrible  coming, 
and  longed  to  avert  the  dreaded  scene,  but  knew 
not  how  to  eflect  her  own  deliverance.  She  looked 
in  agony  towards  the  door,  she  listened  in  vain 
for  her  mother's  or  Clara's  footsteps  on  the  stairs ; 
she  glanced  out  of  the  window  beside  which  she 
w^as  sitting,  but  the  crevices  of  the  Venetian 
blind  that  hung  before  it  admitted  no  glimpse 
of  any  re-inforcement  approaching  the  house.  At 
length,  gathering  courage  from  despair,  she  rose 
from  her  seat. 

"  I  think  mamma  has  not  been  told  that  you 
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are  here,  Mr.  Charteris,"  said  she.  "  I  had  better 
let  her  know." 

"  Pardon  me,"  Miss  Falconar,  exclaimed  her 
visitor,  dropping  his  botanical  investigations,  and 
hastily  arresting  her  progress — "  pardon  me,  but 
— l3ut — my  business  here  to-day  is  with  yourself. 
I — I  am  particularly  anxious  for  a  little  private 
conversation  with  you,  if  you  will  honour  me  so 
far?" 

Poor  Eleanor  !  She  had  nothing  for  it  but  to 
return  to  her  chair.  There  was  once  more  a 
minute's  pause,  not  more ;  then  followed  a  rapid 
avowal  of  all  that  she  had  for  some  time  dreaded 
to  hear.  Mr.  Charteris  poured  forth  an  eloquent 
declaration  of  love,  and  besought  her,  in  animated 
terms,  to  make  him  the  happiest  of  men.  He 
said,  in  short,  all  that  had  better  be  left  to  the 
reader's  own  brilliant  imagination  to  embody  in 
words.  The  task  of  transcribing  the  particulars 
of  a  "  proposal"  neither  being  an  easy,  nor  gene- 
rally speaking,  a  well-rewarded  one,  we  shall,  in 
a  metaphorical  sense,  draw  the  Grecian  painter's 
veil  over  Mr.  Charteris'  ardour,  and,  alas — his 
disappointment!  We  shall  neither  recapitulate 
his  entreaties  and  expostulations,  nor  dwell  upon 
the  extreme  pain  and  reluctance  with  which  Eleanor 
reiterated  a  refusal  which  she  perceived  did  very 
acutely  distress  her  lover.  There  was  so  much 
to  esteem  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Charteris,  so 
much  honesty  and  openness  in  his  manner,  that 
she  experienced  more  pain  in  destroying  his 
hopes,  and  wounding  his  feelings,  than  she  might 
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hare  done  in  refusing  a  man  of  more  elevated 
intellect.  Conscious,  however,  that  her  conduct 
towards  him  had  uniformly  been  free  from  any- 
thing that  could  by  possibility  have  been  con- 
strued into  coquetry,  or  desire  to  lead  him  on,  she 
gathered  courage  gently,  but  firmly,  to  repeat 
her  rejection  of  his  suit. 

The  painful  scene  at  lengtii  came  to  a  conclu- 
sion. Mr.  Charteris  took  his  leave;  and  Eleanor 
retired  to  her  own  room,  there  to  indulge  in  the 
blessed  relief  from  agitation  of  spirit,  which  has 
been  provided  for  Iier  sex,  in  the  shape  of  a  burst  of 
tears.  Slie  wept,  she  scarce  knew  ^vhy :  from  a 
mixture  of  nervous  weakness  and  of  the  innocent 
self-reproach  natural  to  a  young  and  ingenuous 
heart,  which  fears  tliat  it  has  inSicted  pain;  but 
her  tears  brought  relief  and  calmness  Avith  them, 
whilst,  in  spite  of  herself,  a  weight  seemed  lifted 
from  her  mind,  now  that  the  scene  which  for  weeks 
had  been  impending  over  lier,  and  instinctively  felt 
to  be  approaching,  was  fairly  over. 

The  disposition  of  Mr.  Charteris  was  one  of  those, 
not  particularly  lofty  or  self-concentrated,  which 
are  scarce  capable  of  keeping  even  a  disappoint- 
ment in  love  to  tliemselves.  In  the  course  of 
those  preparations  for  an  instant  departure  from 
Edinburgh,  which,  on  his  return  to  the  cltib,  he 
forthwith  commanded,  he  found  time  to  betray 
the  motive  of  this  hasty  movement  to  George 
Livingstone;  who,  having  the  day  before  escorted 
his  mother  to  Edinburgh,  whither  Mrs.  Living- 
stone had  returned  for  a  few  days,  had  resorted 
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to  the  club,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  some 
superfluous  time.  On  the  return  of  that  worthy 
to  dine  in  George-street,  he  found  Bob  with  his 
mother,  and  communicated  to  both  the  fact  of  Mr. 
Charteris'  rejection. 

Whilst  Mrs.  Livingstone,  soon  after  dinner, 
ordered  a  sedan-chair,  and  set  off  to  break  this 
appalling  news  to  Aunt  Annie  and  Aunt  Eliza- 
beth, whose  return  to  town  had  preceded  hers. 
Bob,  previously  to  dressing  for  an  early  evening 
party,  seated  himself  at  a  writing-table,  and  in- 
dited the  following  note  to  Guy  Clifton : — 

^'  Dear  Clifton, — 

*'  Can  you  spare  me  a  few  of  those  capital  flies 
for  this  month  that  I  have  seen  you  have?  I 
have  none  that  are  half  so  good ;  and  Drummond 
of  ours  is  going  with  me  on  Monday  to  St.  Mary's 
Loch,  for  a  few  days'  fishing,  so  that  I  have  no 
time  to  look  for  them  through  the  shops.  I'll  do 
as  much  for  you  another  time  if  you  will  let  me 
have  some  of  yours. 

"  By  the  way,  knowing  what  a  deep  interest, 
of  course  entirely  for  Falconar's  sake^  you  feel 
in  his  liimily,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  shocked  to 
hear  that  that  headstrong  little  sister  Ellen  of 
his,  has  been  so  blind  to  her  own  interests  as  to 
refuse  'Archy  Charteris,  ^vho  it  seems  screwed  up 
his  courage  to  pop  to  her  this  morning,  and  is 
now  reported  to  be  half-way  on  his  road  to  Lon- 
don, though,  for  my  part,  I  expect  to  hear  of  his 
being  fished  out  of  Duddingstone  Loch  one  of 
these  odd  days !     Heaven  pity  the  silly  girl  next 
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time  she  comes  within  ear-shot  of  Aunt  Annie ! 
That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

"  Yours,  in  haste,  and  trusting  to  your  gene- 
rosity about  the  flies, 

''  Egbert  Livingstone." 

It  need  not  be  added  what  a  plentiful  gift  of 
flies  evinced  Clifton's  gratitude  for  this  most  pre- 
cious dispatch.  But  turn  we  from  the  rapture  of 
the  lover,  thus  released  from  torturing  suspense, 
to  look  upon  the  very  different  emotions  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Peter  Balmayne.  They  were  surprised 
while  at  luncheon  on  the  following  day,  (whicli 
happened  to  be  Sunday,)  between  the  hours  of 
divine  service,  by  the  entrance  of  Miss  Elizabetli 
Falconar,  who  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  family 
with  a  countenance  like  that  of  Phoebus,  shorn 
of  his  beams,  when  he  ^^with  fear  of  change 
perplexes  monarchs."  Little  less  perplexed 
was  Mrs.  Balmayne,  as  she  arose  to  greet  her 
visitor. 

"  Shall  I  give  you  a  glass  of  wine,  Elizabeth?" 
asked  Mr.  Balmayne,  who  had  been  too  busily 
engaged  in  the  discussion  of  a  plate  of  soup  to 
notice  the  boding  brow  of  Aunt  Elizabeth. 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  the  latter,  "  I  never 
do  take  wine  in  the  forenoon,  but  to-day  I  shall 
really  be  glad  of  a  little." 

"  Anthony,  the  sherry  is  beside  you.  Hand  it 
down  here." 

"  My  dear  Peter !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Balmayne, 
as  Master  Anthony  obeyed,  '-it  is  really  quite 
too  bad  to  ixive  these  boys  wine  in  the  middle  of 
i2 
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the  clay.  Tom  and  Antliony  both  fell  asleep  in 
church  last  Sunday  afternoon." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  laughed  Mr.  Balmayne.  ''  Well, 
boys,  if  that  happen  again,  I'll  take  care  this  shall 
be  the  last  wine  you  get  for  a  week." 

"  I  have  come  to  tell  you  of  a  disagreeable 
piece  of  business,  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  began  Aunt 
Elizabeth,  as  soon  as  the  young  troops  withdrew. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Balmayne  were  all  attention. 
The  narrative  commenced — it  proceeded — it  came 
to  a  conclusion — a  consummation  of  horror  un- 
expected. Up  sprung  Mr.  Balmayne  from  his 
chair. 

"  Refused  Arcliij  Cliai'teris P^  quoth  he,  in 
a  tone  of  mingled  amazement,  indignation,  and 
contempt.  And,  striding  to  the  fire-place,  he 
planted  himself  straight  before  it,  tucked  up  the 
skirts  of  his  coat,  hitched  one  foot  upon  the 
fender  by  the  heel  of  his  boot,  and  gave  vent  to 
the  torrent  of  his  feelings  in  an  emphatic  ex- 
pletive, which  we  beg  to  be  excused  repeating. 

"  Eefused  Archy  Charteris !"  he  again  ex- 
claimed, after  a  pause,  that  spoke  more  plainly 
than  words  the  consternation  inspired  by  the 
tidings.  "  The  girl  must  be  mad,  Elizabeth! 
As  mad  as  a  March  hare !  Confound  me,  if  I 
ever  heard  of  such  a  piece  of  disgusting,  idiotical 
folly !" 

"  You  may  well  say  so,"  was  the  solemn  re- 
sponse. "  I  cannot  tell  you  how  it  has  distressed 
and  afflicted  my  aunt  and  me.  Indeed,  I  never 
saw  my  aunt  so  much  annoyed  about  anything. 
We  could  not  have  imagined  such  infatuation." 
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*' Well,"  Stiid  Mrs.  Balmayne,  with  an  air  of 
calm,  tliougli  sullen,  majesty,  "  it  is  nothing 
more  than  /  always  expected.  Not  one  bit  more. 
Eleanor  Falconar  thinks  very  few  people  good 
enongh  for  liery 

"  Good  enough !"  exclaimed  Aunt  Elizabeth, 
with  an  hysterical  laugh.  "  Good  enough,  indeed! 
A  young  man  of  family,  connexions,  excellent 
fortune — such  an  oifer  as  she  need  never  expect 
to  meet  with  in  her  life  again !  So  disinterested ! 
— such  an  unexceptionable  young  man !  She 
doesn't  know  what  she's  about,  poor  girl !" 

"  Faith,  I  can  tell  her,"  said  Mr.  Balmayne, 
*'  she  might  have  gone  furtlier  and  fared  worse. 
It  is  not  every  young  man  who  would  come  for- 
ward so  handsomely  to  a  girl  without  any  fortune ; 
and  it  is  not  every  young  man  that  bears  so  high 
a  character  as  Archy  Charteris  does.  I  am  sure 
Louisa  and  I  have  been  taking  all  the  trouble  we 
could  to  bring  them  together ;  but  I  suppose  we 
shall  get  no  thanks  for  that.  As  her  guardian,  I 
thought  it  my  duty;  but  I  might  have  spared 
myself  the  pains." 

'•  I  am  sure  you  have  both  been  most  kind, 
most  anxious,  to  bring  it  about !"  replied  Aunt 
Elizabeth.  "  xVnd  grieved,  indeed,  I  am  that  this 
should  be  all  the  reward  you  are  to  meet  with !" 

"  Yes,"  pursued  Mrs.  Balmayne,  "  we  certainly 
did  think  that  a  comfortable  establishment  in  life 
was  a  most  desirable  thing  for  Eleanor.  But 
this  is  always  the  way  when  people  attempt  doing 
any  kindness  to  their  friends.  I  expected  no 
better  j  for  I  must  say.  Peter  and  I  were  both  ex- 
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tremely  disgusted   with  lier  beliaviour   to    Mr. 
Cliarteris  tlie  last  day  they  dined  here  together." 

''  Not  at  all  proper  conduct,  from  one  guest  to 
another,  indeed,"  growled  Mr.  Balmayne. 

"  Eeally  very  great  incivility !"  continued  his 
lady.  "  She  quite  avoided  Mr.  Charteris,  in  a 
manner  so  marked,  that  I  am  sure  he  must  have 
felt  it.  /did,  at  all  events.  I  was  very  angry 
with  her." 

'''  Shameful  rudeness!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bal- 
mayne, from  his  position  at  the  fire,  where,  like 
an  angry  priest  of  Apollo  by  the  altar,  he  stood, 
sending  forth  fierce  oracles.  "  Hang  me,  if  I 
give  myself  any.  more  concern  about  people  who 
are,  every  one  of  them,  more  conceited  and  thank- 
less than  another  1" 

"  Too  bad,  indeed!"  groaned  Aunt  Elizabeth. 
"  My  sister,  Mrs.  Livingstone,  is  dreadfully  an- 
noyed at  it." 

"  We  might  have  spared  ourselves  a  world  of 
trouble,"  said  Mrs.  Balmayne.  "  Eleanor  is  like 
her  brother — too  high-flown  and  romantic  by  half 
to  behave  like  other  people." 

"  I'll  be  bound,  now,"  quoth  her  lord,  "  Alfred 
will  be  quite  happy  when  he  hears  of  this." 

"  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  about  that,"  said 
Aunt  Elizabeth. 

"  I  should  advise  Alfred-^or  Mrs.  Falconar,  if 
she  would  but  take  the  trouble" — resumed  Mrs. 
Balmayne,  "  to  look  a  little  more  narrovvdy  after 
Eleanor's  proceedings.  Take  my  word  for  it, 
there  must  be  some  reason,  with  which  we  are  not 
acquainted,  for  this  extraordinary  conduct.     That 
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handsome  English  friend  of  Alfred's  is  not  so 
much  at  the  house  for  nothing,  depend  upon  it." 

"Handsome,  indeed !"  exclaimed  Mr.Balmayne, 
disdainfully.     "  A  stiff,  conceited  puppy !" 

''What,  Mr.  Clifton?  Do  you  really  think 
so?"  eagerly  inquired  Aunt  Elizabeth.  "But, 
bless  me,  you  know  that  ^vould  be  absolute  non- 
sense; he  can't  afford  to  marry!" 

"  Just  the  very  reason  why  Eleanor  would  fall 
in  love  with  him !"  replied  Mrs.  Balmayne.  "  That 
would  quite  suit  her  romantic  notions." 

"  Ah,  well,  it  is  a  sweet  business  !"  sighed  the 
affectionate  aunt.  "Nothing  but  folly  and  in- 
fatuation from  beginning  to  end." 

"  Do  you  have  your  eyes  about  you,  and  you'll 
see  whether  or  not  I  am  right,"  said  Mrs.  Bal- 
mayne. "  For  my  part,  I  wash  my  hands  of  it. 
I  am  sick  of  the  whole  affair.  If  people  will  be 
ridiculous  and  wrong-headed,  they  nmst  take 
their  own  way.  There  are  the  church  bells  ring- 
ing!    Do  you  go  to  walk,  Peter?" 

"  Yes,  with  Brisbane  and  the  boys,"  was  the 
response. 

"  Eemarkably  pleasant  person,  Mr.  Brisbane," 
observed  Mrs.  Balmayne,  turning  to  Aunt  Eliza- 
beth. 

"  Yery  much  so,  indeed,  in  mij opinion;  though 
my  nephew,  Alfred,  thinks  proper  to  cry  him 
down,  whenever  he  hears  him  mentioned." 

"Oh,  very  likely!  He  is  too  sensible  a  man 
to  suit  Alfred — too  little  of  a  tete  exaltee.  When 
is  your  nephew  expected  in  town  ?" 
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"  On  Tuesday  night,  I  believe.  If  you  are 
going  to  St.  John's,  Til  walk  so  far  with  you." 

'^  Are  you  going  back  to  St.  George's?"  asked 
^hs.  Balmayne. 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  may  as  well;  though  I  must 
say  I  don't  feel  exactly  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  sermon." 

With  this  pious  conclusion,  the  two  ladies 
-walked  oflf  to  chui'ch;  whilst  Mr.  Balmayne,  as 
soon  as  the  bells  had  ceased  ringing,  set  forth  on 
a  walk  to  Wardie,  with  his  sons  and  Mr.  Bris- 
bane. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


"  Oh,  ye  gods !  think  T,  Avhat  need  we  have  any  friends,  if  we 
should  never  have  need  of  thenii:'  I'hey  Avere  the  most  needless 
creatures  living,  should  we  ne'er  have  use  for  them ;  and  would 
most  resemhle  sweet  instruments  hung  up  in  oases,  that  keep  their 
sounds  to  them'^elves." 

TrMON  OF  Athens. 


''  Indeed,  Alfred,"  said  Eleanor  to  lier  brotlier,  on 
tlie  evening  after  his  return,  as  they  sat  down  to- 
gether beside  the  fire  in  his  study,  after  dinner, 
for  a  few  minutes'  uninterrupted  conversation — 
"  indeed,  Alfred,  I  am  deeply  vexed  that  mamma 
should  have  heard  all  this;  and  I  cannot  imagine 
how  Aunt  Elizabeth  procured  Iter  information. 
It  is  a  sad  pity  that  such  a  thing  should  have  been 
made  so  public.  He — Mr.  Charteris — must  have 
betrayed  it  himself;  which  seems  so  strange.  Xo 
one,  not  even  mamma,  should  ever  have  learned 
it  from  me." 

"  What,  Ellen,  should  you  not  have  told  me  T 
exclaimed  Alfred,  looking  at  her  with  an  arch 
smile. 

"  No,  indeed,  Alfred,  not  even  vou.  These 
I  3 
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are  subjects  on  which  a  woman  has  no  right  to 
be  confidential.  It  is  the  highest  compliment  a 
man  can  pay  her,  and  she  makes  a  poor  return 
for  it  by  betraying  what  he  could  not  desire  to 
have  known." 

^'You  are  perfectly  right,  dearest — perfectly. 
But  you  could  not  have  kept  it  concealed  from 
me.  You  know  you  never  in  your  life  had  a 
secret  from  me." 

^'  Wait  till  you  see,  Master  Alfred.  See  if  I 
don't  get  into  some  conspiracy  or  other,  just  to 
prove  the  contrary." 

"  I  think  you  could  not  hide  it  from  me, 
though,  Ellen,  let  you  try  as  you  would.  Well, 
but  you  have  not  told  me  yet  what  my  mother 
said  to  you  ?" 

"  I  think  you  might  guess  it,  Alfred.  Mamma 
merely  repeated  Aunt  Elizabeth's  sentiments ;  I 
could  recognise  them  all.  She  said,  what  our 
aunts  always  try  to  persuade  her,  that  she  was 
extremely  ill-used  and  disrespectfully  treated  by 
all  of  us,  and  that  we  kept  her  in  the  dark  about 
everything,  and  that  although  she  knew  it  was 
in  vain  for  her  to  advise  me,  yet  she  must  bid 
me  beware  how  I  sacrificed  my  happiness  and  my 
interest — yes,  Alfred,  interest  I — to  a  foolish, 
overstrained  notion  of  romance ;  and,  oh !  all  that 
my  aunts  would  be  sure  to  say  on  these  occasions, 
about  love  not  being  necessary  to  the  happiness 
of  the  married  state,  and  about  the  folly  of  love- 
marriages,  you  know.  You  have  heard  Aunt 
Elizabeth  and-  Aunt  Livingstone  say  it  all  a 
thousand  times.     And — and " 
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"  And  she  warned  you  against  falling  in  love, 
I  suppose,  Ellen  ?"'  asked  Alfred,  fixing  his  dark 
eyes  with  an  arch  and  penetrating  gaze  on  his 
sister's  face — ^for  he,  too,  had  been  receiving  a 
certain  part  of  Aunt  Elizabeth's  warning,  at 
second-hand  from  his  mother  — "  she  warned 
you  against  love  and  poverty,  didn't  she?" 

"  She  warned  me  of  a  great  deal  that  only 
exists  in  Aunt  Elizabeth's  fertile  brain,"  returned 
Eleanor,  blushing  deeply.  "And  she  told  me 
how  very  angry  Sir  Anthony  was,  for  it  seems 
they  have  told  him,  too ;  and  how  ungratefully  I 
had  behaved  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Balmayne, 
as  if  my  marrying  or  not  marrying  could  make 
any  difference  to  tliem  /" 

Alfred  laughed.  "  Why  love,"  said  he,  "  I 
find  they  accuse  you  of  having  used  their  friend 
Charteris  very  ill." 

"  Xow,  Alfred,  do  they  really?"  exclaimed 
Eleanor,  in  an  accent  of  extreme  distress.  "  Is 
it  possible?  And  does  mamma  really  think  so? 
But  I  have  told  ijou  the  whole  story ;  you  don't 
believe  it,  I  am  sure?" 

"  /  believe  it,  Ellen !  And  I  have  endeavoui'ed 
to  set  things  in  a  fail*  light  before  my  mother, 
and  convinced  her,  I  think,  for  the  time  being, 
at  any  rate." 

'•  Could  I  have  acted  otherwise  than  I  did, 
Alfred?  I  am  not  to  blame  for  the  undue  en- 
couragement given  to  Mr.  Charteris." 

"  Certainly  not,  my  own  Ellen.  You  could 
not  have  acted  otherwise.  How  can  you  care  for 
what  is  merely  prompted  by  temporary  irritation  ? 
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You  know  that  no  one  can  in  sober  truth  accuse 
you  of  anything  of  the  sort." 

"  I  ought  not  to  care,  I  suppose,"  said  Eleanor, 
*'  hut  it  is  easier  to  say  so  than  to  feel  it.  Oh, 
Alfred !  how  much  unhappiness  in  this  life  is  oc- 
casioned by  worldlinessl" 

"  True,  Ellen— too  true,"  said  Alfred.  "  It 
is  a  cold,  calculating  world,  and  the  sorrows  sent 
by  Heaven  are  few  and  endurable,  in  comparison 
of  those  which,  often  in  mere  wantonness,  we  in- 
flict upon  each  other." 

There  was  a  few  minutes  pause,  when  Alfred, 
twining  his  arm  round  his  sister's  waist,  and 
drawing  her  closer  to  him  as  they  sat  on  the  sofa, 
said  in  a  faltering  voice — "  Ellen,  love,  I  fear — 
I  fear — that  I  must  ask  you  to  do  a  thing  veiy 
painful  to  your  feelings.  1  must  beg  of  you  to 
go  with  me  next  week  to — to — Cargarth." 

''To  Cargarth?  Oh,  Alfred,  you  know  I 
would  go  anywhere  with  you,  but  must  ;f/oic  go 
to  Cargarth  again?"  Eleanor's  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

"  I  must,  Ellen.  There  are  many  things  to 
be  settled  that  I  alone  can  do  ;  and  painful  as  it 
is,  I  am  not  altogether  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  bid 
a  last — a  last  farewell  !  This  is  Aveakness  !" 
exclaimed  Alfred,  struggling  to  collect  his  choking 
voice.  He  paused,  then  went  on  in  a  more  com- 
posed tone.  "  My  presence  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  and  I  should  very  much  wish  that  you 
could  be  there,  too.  You  know  the  trustees  think 
of  having  a  sale  of  the  furniture,  when  all  is 
settled.     But  there  are  many  things — pictures — 
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old  affairs  that  are  of  no  value  to  any  persons 
but  ourselves — whicli  I  must  collect  and  have 
sent  in  here,  and  I  must  decide  on  what  articles 
of  furniture  I  should  wish  to  have  bought  in — in 
short,  there  are  a  thousand  things  to  be  done.  I 
asked  my  mother  if  she  would  not  wish  to  go, 
but  the  idea  seems  so  repugnant  to  her  feelings, 
that  I  did  not  venture  to  press  it:  and,  to  own 
the  truth,  I  would  rather  have  you  and  Clara  to 
assist  me.     Will  you  go,  dearest?" 

"  Can  you  ask  me,  Alfred?  AYe  will  both  go, 
certainly.     And  when  must  it  be?" 

"  In  about  a  week  hence,  love,  I  should  wish 
to  be  there.  It  will  take  ten  days  or  so,  I  dare 
say,  to  arrange  everything.  You  must  have  one 
of  the  maids  out  with  you,  for  there  is  no  one  at 
the  house  since  the  Oswalds  left.  Jock  Murdie- 
son,  at  the  lodge,  has  charge  of  it." 

"  If  mamma  will  let  us  take  Jean,"  said 
Eleanor,  "  we  sliall  get  on  quite  well.  I  shall 
arrange  it  with  her." 

"  Eleanor,"  called  out  Harry,  opening  the 
door,  and  looking  in,  "  Miss  Hay  is  here,  and 
you  are  wanted  to  make  tea ;  and  here  is  a  fellow 
that  I  have  taken  prisoner,  and  I  ^vont  let  him 
in,  because  he  promised,  ever  so  long  ago,  to  lend 
me  the  German  tales  about  Number  Nip,  and  he 
has  forgotten  to  bring  them." 

"  Well  but,  Hal,  you  shall  have  them  to- 
morrow, I  give  you  my  word,"  said  the  voice  of 
Guy  Clifton,  behind  him.  "  I  have  used  you 
very  ill ;  but  you  must  be  merciful  and  forgive 
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*'  Clifton,  my  dear  fellow !"  said  Alfred,  hastily 
advancing  to  release  the  prisoner,  who  now,  ex- 
tricating his  arm  from  Harry's  grasp,  entered 
the  room.  Eleanor  merely  waited  to  shake 
hands  with  him,  and  then,  glad  to  hide  her 
burning  cheeks,  obeyed  the  summons  to  the  tea- 
table.  On  reaching  the  drawing-room,  she  there 
found  Miss  Hay,  who  had  come  to  spend  the 
evening.  The  two  young  men  followed  in  a  few 
minutes;  and  Eleanor,  to  her  amazement,  beheld 
her  mother  receive  Clifton  in  her  usual  coolly 
well-bred  manner,  exactly  as  she  had  ever  done, 
notwithstanding  all  the  advice  to  the  contrary 
which  she  was  quite  sure  had  been  bestowed  by 
Aunt  Elizabeth.  Mrs.  Falconar,  however,  was 
too  indolent,  and  too  little  in  the  habit  of  per- 
manently dwelling  on  any  idea,  to  think  of  a 
diiferent  course  of  conduct.  It  would  have  been 
a  great  deal  too  much  trouble  to  frown  upon 
Guy,  or  to  watch  over  her  daughter ;  it  was  much 
easier  to  permit  matters  to  take  their  course, 
although,  should  that  course  terminate  unfavour- 
ably, she  would  immediately  be  ready  to  discover 
that  it  was  entirely  the  fault  of  her  disrespectful 
and  undutiful  children,  who  would  take  their 
own  way,  and  attend  to  no  suggestion  of  hers. 
For  the  present,  therefore,  no  alteration  was 
visible  in  her  demeanour. 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 


"  Alas     what  boots  it  with  incessant  care, ' 
To  tend  the  homely  slighted  shepherd's  trade, 
And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  muse  ? 
Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use, 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade ; 

Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neaera's  hair  ? 
Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise, 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,) 
To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days  ; 
But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze. 
Comes  the  blind  Fury,  with  the  abhorred  shears. 

And  slits  the  thin-spim  life. 

Lycidas. 


"  Clara,"  said  Alfred,  as  the  tea-things  were 
removed,  "  go  and  play  some  of  youi'  beautiful 
Scotch  airs." 

"  What,   those   in  Moscheles'  Fantasia,    Al- 
fred?" 

"  No,  no — don't  mention  it !  No  fantasias. 
Play  some  of  your  own  sets  of  Scotch  airs, 
without  any  of  Moscheles'  thundering  scales  and 
chords." 

''Then,  Alfred,  will  you  ring  for  candles?" 
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said  Mrs.  Falconar.  "  It  is  getting  dusky.  Clara 
can't  see  to  play." 

"Oil  mamma!  The  odious  candles?  Pray 
don't,  Alfred.  I  can  feel  the  notes,  and  that  is 
all  I  want." 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Falconar,"  interposed  Miss  Hay, 
''  do  let  us  enjoy  the  luxury  of  twilight  idleness 
for  a  little  while.  Don't  you  agree  with  me, 
good  people?"  she  added,  approaching  the  window 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  at  which  Eleanor  was 
sitting,  and  Guy  Clifton  leaning  over  the  back  of 
her  chair,  silently  looking  out  upon  the  tranquil 
sky,  over  which  the  shadows  of  evening  were 
swiftly  stealing.  "  Don't  you  think  those  mourn- 
ful old  airs  are  best  enjoyed  in  a  light  like  this?" 

"  I  think,"  said  Clifton,  "  that  it  is  almost 
the  only  light  suited  to  them.  One  does  not  feel 
as  it  should  be  felt,  a  slow  Scotch  air  performed 
in  a  lighted  drawing-room." 

Miss  Hay  drew  a  chair  towards  the  window ; 
Mrs.  Falconar  just  then  left  the  room,  and  no 
sound  interrupted  the  low  wailing  notes  which 
stole  softly  from  beneath  the  feeling  touch  of  the 
young  musician.  Clara's  musical  taste  was  ex- 
quisite, and  her  own  sets  of  airs,  arranged  from 
the  dictates  of  her  ear,  were  always  very  sweet 
and  perfect  in  their  harmony.  Various  plaintive 
old  tunes,  and  songs,  followed  in  succession,  while 
her  listeners  sat  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a  music 
which,  as  Clifton  had  said,  seems  best  fitted  for 
the  dim  and  tranquil  hour  of  twilight. 

The  last  notes  of  "  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest" 
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died  away  in  silcuce,  wliicli  was  fur  a  few  minutes 
uninterrupted  by  any  of  the  party. 

'•  How  completely/'  said  Alfred,  at  length, 
"  such  music  speaks  to  the  heart !" 

*'  Yes,"  replied  ]\Iiss  Hay,  "  even  without 
audible  words,  you  feel  its  meaning.  These 
simple  melodies  have  such  wonderful  power,  too, 
over  the  associations  of  the  mind — so  much  more 
than  harmony  of  a  more  complicated  nature,  how- 
ever line." 

'•  From  their  very  simplicity,"  observed  Clif- 
ton. '''  We  admire  more  complicated  harmony  ; 
we  wonder  at  its  effects — we  thrill  beneath  its 
power ;  but  we  love  the  wild  notes  of  that 
unscientific  melody  which  is  entwined  with  our 
recollections  of  home  and  childhood,  and  our  na- 
tive land." 

*'  I  often,"  said  Miss  Hay,  "  experience  such 
a  feeling  of  sadness  in  listening  to  some  of  our 
most  ancient  melodies,  or  some  of  the  exquisite 
fragments  of  our  ancient  ballad  poetry,  when  I 
reflect  that  the  very  name  of  him  whose  genius 
gave  birth  to  either  has  become  a  blank,  and  his 
former  existence  an  unknown  thing." 

"  How  beautifully  that  thought  is  expressed  by 
Ikirns,  in  some  of  his  desultory  remarks  !"  ex- 
claimed Eleanor.  ''  Mr.  Clifton,  I  dare  say  you 
can  repeat  the  passage." 

^'  I  fear  not,"  answered  Clifton,  smiling ;  "  but 
I  recollect  perfectly  what  you  allude  to.  Here 
are  the  '  Eeliques  of  Burns'  on  this  table.  We 
shall  find  it  here." 
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*'  What,  in  this  light?"  asked  Alfred,  as  Clifton, 
nothing  loth  to  find  himself  compelled  to  it, 
stooped  over  Eleanor,  while  she  rested  the  book 
on  the  window-sill,  and  assisted  her  to  look  for 
the  passage. 

''  We  have  found  it,"  said  Clifton,  and,  bend- 
ing forward  to  catch  all  the  light  that  remained, 
he  read  it  aloud. 

"  There  is  a  noble  simplicity,  a  heartrending 
tenderness,  in  some  of  our  ancient  ballads  which 
shew  them  to  be  the  work  of  a  masterly  hand; 
and  it  has  often  given  me  many  a  heart-ache  to 
reflect  that  such  glorious  old  bards — bards  who 
very  probably  owed  all  their  talents  to  native 
genius,  yet  have  described  the  exploits  of  heroes, 
the  pangs  of  disappointment,  and  the  meltings 
of  love,  with  such  fine  strokes  of  Nature,  that 
their  very  names  (oh,  how  mortifying  to  a  bard's 
vanity !)  are  now  buried  among  the  wreck  of 
things  which  were." 

The  beautifully-modulated  tones  of  Clifton's 
voice  gave  added  effect  to  these  mournful  lamen- 
tations of  a  kindred  spirit  over  his  country's 
elder  poets.  *'  Ah !"  said  he,  as  he  glanced  his 
eye  further  down  the  page,  ''  who  can  read  that, 
and  reflect  on  its  application  to  many  a  poet,  with- 
out joining  in  the  ejaculation  with  T^ich  the 
passage  ends.  ^  May  the  turf  lie  lightly  on  your 
bones !  And  may  you  now  enjoy  that  solace  and 
rest  which  this  world  rarely  gives  to  the  heart 
tuned  to  all  the  feelings  of  poesy  and  love !'  " 

"  Ay,  rarely  indeed  !"  exclaimed  Alfred; 
"  when  did  it  ever  do  so?" 
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"  At  your  age,  Alfred,"  returned  Miss  Hay, 
"it  is  too  soon  to  have  discovered  that." 

"  But,  Miss  Hay,"  said  Clifton,  "  we  can 
scarce  look  at  the  history  of  any  poet,  without 
discovering  it.  High  and  glorious  as  the  visions 
are  that  float  before  his  eyes  in  youth,  they  can 
scarce  counterbalance  the  suffering  caused  by 
their  own  reaction  on  the  mind.  And  think  of 
'  the  biu^ning  dreams'  to  which  he  must  despair 
of  ever  giving  adequate  expression.  Think  of 
the  hateful,  almost  degrading,  struggles  often 
encountered  by  the  most  successful  writer  ere  he 
have  established  a  name ;  think  of  his  temptation 
to  doubt  of  the  reality  of  his  own  powers — of 
the  loneliness  of  his  mind  amongst  ordinary  men — 
the  yearning  after  love  and  sympathy  more  per- 
fect than  this  world  ever  can  bestow!  Little 
wonder  that  one  endowed  with  'the  vision  and  the 
faculty  divine,'  should  early  lose  his  faith  in 
earthly  happiness." 

"  xVnd  yet,"  said  Eleanor,  raising  her  eyes  to 
him,  do  you  think  it  would  be  an  exchange  worth 
making,  to  give  those  glorious  visions,  though 
accompanied  by  pain,  for  the  waveless  calm  of 
an  ordinary  mind?" 

''  No,  no,"  replied  Clifton : 

Let  him  nurse  his  fond  deceit ; 


And  what  if  he  must  die  in  sorrow, 
"Who  would  not  cherish  dreams  so  sweet, 

Though  grief  and  pain  may  come  to-morrow  ?' 

But  still  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that,  to  the  hearts 
which  cherish  them,  there  is  much  of  suffering, 
with  which  ordinary  minds  are  unacquainted." 
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"  But,"  said  Miss  Hay,  "  a  poet,  in  liis  yearn- 
ing after  sympathy  which  may  be  denied  him, 
may  at  least  enjoy  one  consohition — the  thought, 
that  many  kindred  spirits,  though  unknown  to 
him,  know  and  love  him,  and  participate  in  his 
sentiments." 

"  That,"  replied  Clifton,  ''is  a  proud  source 
of  consolation  to  the  successful  poet.  He  may 
enjoy  it  j  but,  tell  me,  is  the  idea  of  the  sympathy 
of  those  whom  he  may  never  see,  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  absence  of  it  in  those  around  him  ? 
Look  at  that  light!" — he  pointed,  as  he  spoke, 
to  the  revolving  beacon  on  Inchkeith,  which, 
in  the  dusk  of  evening,  presents  so  singularly 
picturesque  an  appearance  from  the  higher  parts 
of  Edinburgh — "  that  light,  so  widely  visible — so 
welcome  at  sea — so  beautiful  fi'om  shore — the 
destiny  which  has  placed  it  there,  a  conspicuous 
object  to  thousands,  has  placed  it  there  alone. 
Who  can  help  contrasting  the  feeble  flame  upon 
a  peasant's  hearth,  which  forms  the  central  point 
to  many  a  kindly  domestic  bosom,  with  the  soli- 
tary beacon,  burning  in  the  eyes  of  a  whole 
people,  yet  attracting  not  one  single  human  form 
to  gather  comfort  from  its  blaze?  Which  is  the 
more  desirable  lot? 

'  I  ask'd  for  happiness^  but  unto  me 
Earth's  gift  is  fame  /' 

Many,  many  gifted  spirits  have  bitterly  felt  that 
such  has  been  the  unsatisfying  portion  assigned 
to  them." 

"•  Minds  of  that  cast,"  said  Miss  Hay,  *'  are 
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often  doomed  to  suifer  miicli  from  misapprehen- 
sion. It  is  a  sad  thing  for  a  very  ardent  and 
enthusiastic  character  to  be  placed  in  juxtaposi- 
tion with  those  of  an  opposite  temperament." 

"  That  has  been  singnhirly  exemplified  in  your 
family,  Clifton,"  remarked  Alfred.  "  What  a  very 
strange  fate  was  that  of  your  great-uncle!" 

"  It  certainly  was,"  said  Clifton.  "It  is  a 
story  in  which  I  have  always  felt  a  very  intense 
interest:  the  greater  from  the  inscrutable  mys- 
tery that  hangs  over  its  close." 

"  "What  is  tlie  story,  Mr.  Clifton?"  asked  Mrs. 
Falconar,  who  had  re-entered  the  room,  and  taken 
her  usual  seat,  a  few  minutes  before. 

"  Pray,  tell  it  us?"  added  Miss  llay. 

"  Willingly,"  he  replied.  "  It  is  a  simple  one 
enough.  Its  hero  was  the  youngest  brother  of 
my  grandfather,  liowland  Clifton  by  name.  To 
make  myself  intelligible,  I  nuist  add,  that  he 
and  another  son  v*Tre  the  only  oiFspring  of  a 
second  marriage  contracted  by  my  great-grand- 
father, when  an  old  man,  after  his  eldest  son,  by 
the  first,  was  grown  up.  Thus  it  happened,  that 
Rowland  Avas  actually  a  year  younger  than  his 
nephew,  the  present  Lord  Clifton.  From  all  I 
have  ever  heard  of  him,  I  do  believe  him  to  have 
been  a  man  whose  mind  glowed  with  the  purest 
benevolence  towards  the  whole  human  race  ;  but 
a  creature  of  passion  and  impulse,  deficient,  too, 
probably,  in  solid  principle,  and  most  unhappily 
misled  by  the  false  and  seductive  theories  of 
these  wild  times,  and  by  the  pernicious  philo- 
sophy of  the  day,  exerting  a  dangerous  influence 
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over  an  ardent  and  fiery  character.  His  Jacobi- 
nical opinions  (for  to  that  extent  they  proceeded) 
became  the  cause  of  violent,  and,  at  length,  irre- 
concilable quarrels  between  himself,  his  mother, 
and  his  brothers.  His  father  had  died  before 
he  grew  up,  his  eldest  brother,  my  grandfather, 
exercised  a  paternal  authority  over  him;  and 
our  family  have  always  been  remarkable  for 
their  very  high  Tory  principles,  so  that  his  poli- 
tical offences  seemed  to  them  absolutely  unpar- 
donable. Besides  this,  there  was  a  very  cruel 
species  of  domestic  treachery  exercised  towards 
him  by  his  own  brother,  the  other  son  of  his 
mother.  She  had  been  an  Irish  lady,  of  con- 
siderable fortune,  which,  by  her  marriage-settle- 
ment, was  left  entirely  in  her  own  power  ;  and, 
atrocious  as  it  sounds — almost  incredible — it  is, 
nevertheless,  true,  that  her  elder  son  laboured  un- 
ceasingly to  create  coolness  and  misunderstanding 
between  her  and  his  brother,  with  the  view  of 
securing  to  himself  the  largest  share  of  this  in- 
heritance." 

"  Dreadful !"  exclaimed  Clara.  "  His  hr other  f^ 
"  His  own  brother,"  replied  Clifton.  "  It  is 
dreadful — fearful,  to  see  what  crimes  the  love  of 
money  can  lead  men  to  commit.  So  it  was ;  and 
in  many  ways,  by  many  acts  of  dissipation  and 
folly,  he  laid  himself  too  much  open  to  these  covert 
attacks.  At  last,  when  he  was  about  twenty- 
three,  I  believe,  having  obtained  leave  of  absence 
from  his  regiment,  he  went  over  to  Paris.  It 
was  then  the  fatal  year,  1792 ;  and  his  connexion 
with  Ireland  through  his  mother  led  him  much 
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into  the  society  of  tliose  Irislimeii,  then  in  Paris, 
who  afterwards  acquired  such  '  bad  eminence'  in 
the  troubles  of  their  own  country.  In  short,  his 
revolutionary  mania  gained  ground  daily.  I  can- 
not particularize  all  his  proceedings,  but  he  at 
length  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  them,  by  pub- 
licly renouncing  his  title  of  '  honourable,'  in 
company  with  one  or  two  other  members  of  noble 
families,  as  frantic  as  himself.  This  transac- 
tion occasioned  his  dismissal  from  the  service, 
and  he  shortly  after  received  a  letter  from  my 
grandfather,  disowning  all  future  connexion  with 
him." 

"  Your  grandfather,  Clifton,"  said  Alfred, 
"  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  most  arbitrary 
temper." 

"  He  unquestionably  was,"  replied  Clifton  ; 
"  yet,  considering  the  height  to  which  political 
differences  then  ran,  and  the  action  of  which  his 
brother  had  been  guilty,  there  was  more  apology 
for  his  harshness  than  on  a  subsequent  occasion 
to  his  son.  But  such  tempers  often  alienate  for 
ever  those  whom  judicious  treatment  might  have 
reclaimed.  About  the  same  time  that  he  took 
this  course,  the  widowed  Lady  Clifton  died ;  and, 
exasperated  as  she  had  been  by  Eovrland's  conduct, 
and  his  brother  Gerald's  studied  misrepresenta- 
tions, it  was  found,  that  the  fortune  she  had  it  in 
her  power  to  bequeath  was  left  by  her  will  to  Gerald 
alone.  Intelligence  of  this  was  conveyed  to 
Eowland,  and  of  his  after  career  we  know  little 
or  nothing.  It  was  understood,  that  he  became 
implicated   in  some   of  the   wild   revolutionary 
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transactions  of  the  time,  in  France ;  then,  that 
he  had  incurred  the  suspicions  of  the  Convention, 
and  been  imprisoned,  and  it  was  for  a  time  believed 
that  he  had  been  guillotined.  Tliis  afterwards 
turned  out  not  to  have  been  the  case.  He  did  effect 
an  escape  from  France — so  much  is  certainly  known. 
His  ultimate  place  of  refuge  must  in  all  probability 
have  been  America ;  but  whether  he  lived  or  died^ 
no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  discover." 

''Strange,  melancholy  fate!"  exclaimed  Miss 
Hay.  "  Were  no  attempts  ever  made  to  trace 
him?" 

"  Many,  and  repeated  ones,"  replied  Clifton, 
"  for  a  very  sufficient  cause,  to  ensure  their  being 
carefully  conducted,  and  one  which  shews  the 
retributive  hand  of  Providence,  even  in  a  pre- 
sent world.  From  the  time  of  his  disappearance, 
a  complete  blight  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  his 
brother  Gerald.  Nothing  prospered  with  him. 
He  married,  and,  I  believe,  six  children  were  all 
swept  away  from  him ;  till  at  last,  he  was  left  a 
childless  widower.  Then,  it  seems,  he  was  seized 
with  the  bitterest  remorse  for  his  conduct  towards 
Eowland.  He  made  every  inquiry  himself  in 
vain,  but  still  a  firm  persuasion  remained  on  liis 
mind  that  his  brother  was  not  dead — that  he 
would  one  day  be  discovered ;  and  at  last  dying, 
some  time  in  1812,  he  left  a  will,  devising  his 
whole  fortune,  amounting  to  nearly  fifty  tliousand 
pounds,  to  be  held  under  trust,  '  for  the  benefit  of 
his  injured  brother  or  his  heirs,'  for  the  space 
of  tliirty  years ;  and  if,  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
nothing  had  been  discovered  respecting  liim,  the 
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whole,  augmented  by  the  accumulated  interest, 
was  to  go  to  endow  a  charitable  institution. 
You  may  easily  guess,  therefore,  that  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  trace  Eowland,  but  entirely 
without  success  ;  and  as  twelve  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  the  bequest  was  made,  I  own  it  is 
my  firm  impression  that  his  unfortunate  career 
has  long  since  terminated.  It  is  a  strange  tale, 
is  it  not  ? — one  of  those  romances  of  real  life, 
which  so  far  surpass  any  that  fiction  ever  has 
conceived.  There  is  still  a  part,  and  by  far  the 
darkest  part,  untold." 

"  AMiat  was  that?"  asked  Eleanor. 

"  He  was,"  said  Clifton,  in  a  lower  tone  of 
voice,  "  attached — solemnly  engaged,  indeed — 
to  a  young  lady,  whose  father,  on  hearing  of  his 
misconduct  and  subsequent  disgrace,  obliged  her 
to  renounce  her  engagement,  and  finally  com- 
pelled her,  against  her  most  earnest  wishes,  to 
marry  another  man." 

"  I  can't  understand,"  exclaimed  Clara,  "  how 
people  can  be  so  weak!  I  should  like  to  see 
anybody  compel  me  to  marry  a  man  against  my 
will!" 

"  Such  things  have  been,  however !"  said  Clif- 
ton. "  'WTio  can  tell  how  the  human  mind  may 
be  wrought  on?  So  it  was  with  her,  and,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  marriage  was  a 
wretched  one.  Her  husband's  house  was  near 
the  sea-coast  in  Hampshire,  and  there  was  a 
rumour  of  one  stormv  ni^ht,  not  lons^  after  her 
marriage,  when  a  foreign  fishing-boat,  with  one 
single  passenger  in  it,  put  in  at  a  lonely  part  of 
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the  shore,  and  of  a  meeting — a  dreadful  meeting 
in  the  woods  of  her  husband's  seat — on  the  follow- 
ing day  between  her  and  that  passenger,  which 
had  been  watched  or  interrupted  by  some  country 
people,  who  brought  her  home  senseless,  as  she 
had  fallen  to  the  ground  when  he  left  her.  No 
one.  knew  the  particulars,  but  it  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  them.  He  disappeared ;  as  I  said,  he 
was  never  seen  or  heard  of  more,  and  she  died 
within  a  year  after." 

"  What,"  asked  Clara,  in  a  faltering  voice — 
"  what  was  the  lady's  name,  Mr.  Clifton?" 

^'' Eleanor ^'^  answered  he,  in  a  very  low  tone — 
^^  Eleanor  Wentworth." 

A  silence  of  a  few  minutes  succeeded.  Eleanor's 
eyes  were  swimming  in  tears,  and  she  felt  glad 
that  it  was  now  too  dark  for  her  agitation  to  be 
perceived.  There  was  something  in  his  voice 
telling  such  a  tale,  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  told  it,  that  went  direct  to  her  heart.  Miss 
Hay,  too,  was  silent.  She  knew  more  than 
Eleanor  did  of  love  and  sorrow.  One  person, 
however,  there  was  in  company  who  was  troubled 
by  no  such  foolish  sympathies. 

"  It  is  a  sad  story,  Mr.  Clifton,"  observed 
Mrs.  Falconar;  "  but  really  I  don't  see  how  the 
lady's  father  could  have  acted  otherwise.  Nothing 
but  ruin  and  misery  could  have  attended  the 
keeping  of  an  engagement  like  that.  Oh,  these 
engagements  are  at  all  times  abominable  things — 
most  mischievous  things !" 

"  Where  there  is  no  rational  hope  of  their  fulfil- 
ment, they  may  be  so,"  said  Alfred;  "  but  really. 
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when  there  is  such  a  hope,  though  a  distant  one, 
I  can't  but  think  an  engagement  much  better 
than  suspense,  unless,  indeed,  you  could  prevent 
people  becoming  attached  to  each  other,  and  that 
I  take  to  be  impossible." 

'•  Oh,  my  dear  Alfred,  you  know  nothing  of 
the  matter!  Many  a  woman  has  sacrificed  all 
her  prospects  in  life  to  an  indefinite  engagement, 
which,  after  all,  has  come  to  nothing." 

"  But,  mother,  will  the  mere  words  of  an  en- 
gagement bind  man  or  woman  more  than  their 
mutual  afiection  had  previously  done  ?  She  must 
be  a  very  strange  woman  who,  whether  or  not 
she  be  formally  bound  to  the  man  she  loves, 
could  marry  another  while  she  retained  him  in 
her  heart.  Unless,  therefore,  as  I  said  before, 
you  could  restrain  the  afiections,  I  see  no  other 
remedy." 

"  I  agree  with  you,  Alfred,"  said  Miss  Hay. 
"  That  so  many  engagements  have  turned  out 
ill,  more  especially  to  our  sex,  is  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  mere  circumstance  of  their  being 
engagements,  but  to  causes  which  might  have 
existed  had  there  been  no  such  compact." 

"  "What  do  you  say.  Miss  Hay,"  asked  Mrs. 
Falconar,  *'  to  a  man's  marrying  a  lady  for  whom 
he  had  ceased  to  care,  merely  from  a  point  of 
honour,  because  he  was  engaged  to  her  ?  I  have 
known  such  a  thing  occur." 

"  All  I  can  say,"  replied  Miss  Hay,  ''  is,  that 

no  woman  who  respected  herself  would  marry  a 

man  who  felt  thus ;  and  that  if  she  really  loved 

him,  she  could  not  remain  blind  to  the  state  of 
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his  sentiments.  ''  Oli,  no  !  many  engagements 
have  ended  sadly  enough;  but  as  Alfred  says, 
until  you  can  bind  the  affections,  there  is  no 
remedy  for  the  evil.  If  aifection  be  mutual, 
surely  all  the  difference  that  an  engagement 
makes  is  for  the  better." 

^'  It  should  make  thus  much  difference  with 
me,"  replied  Mrs.  Falconar,  in  a  tone  which 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  Sir  Anthony's, 
"  that  no  daughter  of  mine  should  ever  marry  a 
man  who  had  been  guilty  of  leading  her  into  an 
engagement  without  my  consent ;  and  loith  it, 
she  certainly  never  should  form  one." 

"  Yes,"  said  Alfred,  in  a  low  voice,  '•^  it  is  all 
the  same  story.  Poverty  and  riches  make  the 
difference  there  as  everywhere;  as  if  two  people 
formed  for  each  other  ever  waited  to  calculate 
the  depth  of  each  other's  purses  before  becoming 
attached." 

"  Oh,  you  naughty  boy !"  whispered  Miss  Hay, 
with  a  smile.  "  What  would  Aunt  Elizabeth 
say  to  hear  such  sentiments !" 

The  door  at  this  moment  opened  to  admit  a 
servant  with  candles.  As  the  party  in  the  win- 
dow prepared  to  withdraw,  in  order  to  leave 
room  for  letting  down  the  curtains,  Miss  Hay 
glanced  her  eye  towards  her  two  companions, 
who,  during  this  last  conversation,  had  remained 
perfectly  silent.  She  was  struck,  the  instant  she 
did  so,  by  the  remarkable  paleness  of  both.  Clif- 
ton's countenance,  in  particular,  was  completely 
colourless ;  his  eyes  bent  down,  and  his  lips  com- 
pressed.    He  remained  leaning  against  the  win- 
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dow  ill  the  same  attitude,  till  recalled  to  himself 
by  the  moving  of  the  others,  when,  passing  his 
hand  across  his  forehead,  he  came  forward  a  few 
paces.  Miss  Hay  looked  at  Alfred,  who,  as  if 
struck  by  the  same  thoughts  as  herself,  sat  by 
the  table  near  the  window,  his  head  leaning  on 
his  hand,  and  his  eyes  turned  upon  his  sister. 
They  were  his  father's  eyes !  It  might  have  been 
Douglas  Falconar  who  sat  before  her — the  friend 
of  her  youth — the  more  than  friend  to  her.  But 
why  withdraw  the  veil  from  a  woman's  dream  of 
fondly-cherished — alas,  of  unrequited,  love  ?  She 
had  buried  it  within  her  own  heart,  as  many  a 
woman  has  done ;  but  its  undying  memory  taught 
her,  at  least,  to  feel  for  the  young  and  the  loving, 
whose  thoughts  she  read  as  no  light  but  that  of 
experience  can  enable  any  one  to  do ;  and  in  the 
bosom  of  Emily  Hay,  harsh  and  cruel  experience 
had  only  brought  forth  more  gentle  fruit  from  a 
nature  as  kind  and  feeling  as  ever  loved  and 
suffered. 

"  Ellen,  love,"  said  she,  "  pray  go  and  play 
something,  it  is  long  since  I  have  heard  you 
play." 

"  Oh !"  interposed  Mrs.  Falconar,  drawing  her 
work-table  towards  her,  "  Eleanor  is  not  much 
of  a  musician.  Miss  Hay." 

''  I  have  often  heard  her  play  very  sweetly," 
said  Miss  Hay.  "  I  never  saw  Eleanor  try  to  do 
anything  that  she  did  not  succeed  in  it." 

Whether  or  not  Eleanor  might  have  interpreted 
this  as  meaning  more  than  met  the  ear,  there 
was  something  so  kind  and  gentle  in  the  tone  of 
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Miss  Hay  as  almost  to  prove  too  much  for  her 
already  excited  feelings.  It  was  by  a  strong 
effort  tliat  she  commanded  her  faltering  voice  to 
say  that  she  would  endeavour  not  to  falsify  her 
good  report.  She  went,  accordingly,  to  the  in- 
strument, and  sat  down  to  play.  Clara  and 
Harry,  who  had  just  entered  the  room,  having 
finished  his  studies,  seated  themselves  to  a  game 
at  chess.  Miss  Hay,  placing  herself  near  Mrs. 
Falconar,  entered  into  conversation  with  her  and 
Alfred ;  and  thus,  through  her  good-natured 
agency,  the  object  of  her  desire  was  accomplished 
— namely,  to  enable  the  remaining  members  of 
the  party  quietly  to  recover  their  equilibrium. 

Eleanor  had  not  been  many  minutes  at  the 
piano-forte  when  Clifton,  who  had  continued 
standing,  approached,  and  seated  himself  in  a 
chair  between  her  and  the  wall.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  some  little  time  without  speaking, 
when  Harry  came  up  to  him. 

"  I  say,  Mr.  Clifton,"  said  he,  "  I  wish  you 
would  come  and  play  a  game  at  chess  with  me. 
Clara  is  so  stupid  !" 

"  No,  indeed,  Mr.  Clifton,  you  shan't  come," 
called  out  Clara.  "  Harry  promised  to  teach  me, 
and  he  shall." 

"Fie,  Hal!"  said  Clifton.  "You  must  not 
desert  your  sister.  And,  besides,  I  really  couldn't 
play  with  you,  I  am  so  tired  to-night." 

"  Eeally  and  truly,  now,  Mr.  Clifton — are  you 
really  tired,  or  only  shamming?'^ 

"  Really  and  truly,  Hal.  I  don't  see  why  you 
should  suspect  my  veracity." 
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^*  Ha,  lia  I  because  vou  forgot  *  Number  Nip/ 
Well — but  if  you  are  really  so  tired,  I  wont 
plague  you,  though."  And  Harry  returned  to  the 
chess-board  and  his  refractory  pupil. 

"  I  am  afraid  your  head  aches,  Mr.  Clifton," 
said  Eleanor,  timidly,  as  she  left  off  playing,  and 
looked  towards  him. 

'*  Thank  you,"  replied  he,  with  a  faint  smile, 
"  it  is  only  what  our  friend  Bob  calls  '  a  conve- 
nient headache.'  " 

"  Not  very  convenient,  I  should  think,"  said 
Eleanor.  "  You  ought  to  have  told  me.  My 
playing  could  not  improve  it,  I  fear  ?" 

"  Indeed  you  are  mistaken,"  answered  Clifton. 
''  You  do  not  know  how  I  delight  in  it." 

''  Have  you  been  studying  very  hard?"  asked 
Eleanor. 

"  Kather,"  he  replied;  "  I  want  to  make  the 
best  use  I  can  of  the  short  time  I  have  to  remain 
here." 

"  But  too  much  study,"  said  Eleanor,  "  some- 
times defeats  its  own  ends.  I  often  lecture 
Alfred  on  that  subject,  and  I  am  afraid  you 
are  too  much  alike,  Mr.  Clifton,  and  that  you 
may  thank  yourself  for  your  headaches." 

''  Perhaps  I  may,"  replied  Clifton;  "  but  not 
exactly  in  that  way.  Some  headaches  proceed 
from  too  much  thinking,  others  from  our  having 
thought  too  little." 

**  I  dare  say  that  is  not  your  case,  Mr.  Clifton," 
returned  Eleanor,  gently.  "  I  should  hardly 
expect  to  hear  you  incur  the  blame  of  having 
thought  too  little." 
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"  But  should  you  ever  know  me  to  be  de- 
serving of  that  blame,"  said  Clifton,  '^  yjou  would 
think  the  worse  of  me,  should  you  not?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  she,  smiling.  "  You 
would  probably  be  the  greatest  sufferer  by  your 
own  want  of  thought,  so  it  would  be  hard  for 
other  people  to  censure  the  offence  too  severely, 
whatever  it  might  be." 

*'  Suppose,  then,"  said  he,  ''  that  my  offence 
had  consisted  in  rashly  yielding  to  an  irresistible 
temptation,  what  should  you  say  to  that?" 

''  If  you  made  me  your  censor,"  answered 
Eleanor,  "  I  think  I  should  be  obliged  to  judge 
such  a  crime  very  leniently,  if  it  were  followed 
by  sincere  repentance." 

"  But  what  if  I  found  it  impossible  to  repent? 
What  if  I  did  not  even  wish  to  repent?  How 
should  you  judge  my  error  then?" 

There  was  something  in  the  expression  of  his 
eyes,  turned,  as  they  were,  full  upon  her,  that 
brought  a  deep  glow  over  the  countenance  of 
Eleanor. 

^'  Indeed,  Mr.  Clifton,"  she  replied,  "  I  had 
rather  not  be  called  to  judge  you  or  any  one  else. 
We  have  all  enough  faults  to  answer  for  of  our 
own." 

''  And  yet,"  rejoined  Clifton,  ''  you  once  pro- 
mised that  I  might  call  you  my  friend.  The 
knowledge  of  error  in  a  friend  cannot  be  matter 
of  indifference.  It  will  not  now  be  long  till — till 
we  must — that  is,  /must — say  farewell  to  you, 
perhaps — certainly — for  no  brief  space  of  absence ; 
and  though,  perhaps,  I  might  deserve  it,  I  should 
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not  like  you  to  regard  my  memory  Avitli  feelings 
allied  to  blame.  As  you  say,  those  ^lio  have 
erred  are  generally  the  chief  sufferers  from  their 
own  want  of  thought;  that  consideration  must 
plead  for  me  when  I  am  gone." 

The  low,  melancholy  gentleness  of  tone  in 
which  these  words  were  spoken,  even  more  than 
the  words  themselves,  pierced  to  Eleanor's 
heart,  and  brought,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts,  a 
gush  of  tears  into  her  eyes.  It  was  a  second  or 
two  ere  she  could  command  her  voice  to  say, 
— keeping,  while  she  spoke,  her  eyes  bent  upon 
the  notes  in  the  music-book  before  her — '^  I 
don't  know  what  you  mean  by  talking  of  errors, 
Mr.  Clifton;  but  I  can  only  say,  that  if  it  will 
give  you  any  pleasure  to  think,  when  you  are 
gone,  that  you  are  remembered  by  your  friends 
here,  you  need  not  fear  to  indulge  it.  Indeed,'* 
she  added,  with  a  smile,  endeavouring  to  regain 
her  usual  composure,  "  there  is  little  danger  of 
our  forgetting  you.  Those  who  can  afford  to  do 
so  by  their  friends  must  have  found  a  greater 
number  who  really  deserved  the  name  than  we  as 
yet  have  done.  But  why  do  you  talk  of  parting 
yet?  Don't  anticipate  evil.  It  will  be  time 
enough  to  think  of  that  when  it  comes." 

"  There  are  times,"  said  Clifton,  "  when  the 
thought  of  coming  evil  rests  like  a  cloud  upon  the 
spirit,  and  will  not  be  gone  at  our  bidding.  "We 
have  talked  together  of  such  things  before  now." 

"  But  you  are  tired  to-night,"  answered  Elea- 
nor, in  a  gentle  tone;  "  and  that  has  such  an 
effect  upon  the  spirits!  No  wonder  that  your 
k3 
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head  should  ache,  when  you  indulge  in  these 
gloomy  fancies  1" 

"  Then,  will  you  sing  to  drive  them  away !" 
asked  he,  with  a  smile. 

"  Surely,  if  you  care  to  hear  it.  What  shall  I 
sing  ?" 

"Ifl  care  !"  exclaimed  Clifton.  "  Little  do 
you  dream  how  these  old  songs  will  haunt  me, 
when  I  can  hear  them  no  more." 

Eleanor  felt  it  impossible  to  answer  this  speech 
in  a  tone  of  indifference,  for  again  it  brought  the 
tears  gushing  into  her  eyes.  She  turned  her 
head  away,  and  affected  to  be  busy  in  looking  for 
a  music-book  on  the  stand  beside  her.  Clifton 
left  his  seat,  and  came  round  to  assist  in  the 
search. 

"  This  is  your  book  of  Scotch  songs,  is  it  not?" 
said  he,  stooping  down  to  the  lowest  shelf,  for  a 
volume.  Eleanor,  afraid  to  trust  herself  with 
words,  silently  extended  her  hand,  which  met 
his,  and  she  felt  him  clasp,  and,  for  one  single 
instant,  press  it  fervently  to  his  lips,  ere  he  gave 
the  book  into  it. 

Her  voice,  from  the  strangely  mingled  agita- 
tion of  that  moment,  seemed  entirely  gone  ;  she 
placed  the  book  before  her  in  silence,  and  began 
turning  over  its  leaves.  Clifton  as  silently  re- 
turned to  his  chair,  and  after  a  few  minutes' 
pause,  making  a  strong  effort  to  recover  herself, 
Eleanor  began  one  of  his  favourite  songs — "  Ye 
banks  and  braes  o'  bonny  Doon" — whose  sweet, 
wailing  melody  fell  like  dew  upon  the  fevered 
and  unquiet  thoughts  that  filled  the  bosom  of  her 
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lover.     Alas,  that   such   should  ever  follow  in 
the  train  of  affection  like  his ! 

"  Oh,  love !  what  is  there  in  this  world  of  ours, 
Tliat  makes  it  fatal  to  be  loved  ?" 

There  is  sin ;  there  is  the  pervading  taint  of 
our  mortal  nature,  with  its  indissolubly-linked 
companion — sorrow.  Not  in  a  world  like  ours, 
not  in  the  abode  of  the  guilty,  not  among  the 
toiling  pilgrims  of  the  dust,  could  that  angel 
visitant  fold  his  white  wings,  and  take  up  his 
quiet  rest.  Where  he  dwells  undisturbed,  there 
must  be  heaven ;  and  heaven  is  not  meet  for  us. 
This  is  a  life  of  probation,  not  of  enjoyment;  we 
must  look  to  another  scene  for  the  full  fruition 
of  that,  whose  beginnings  even  here — faint,  and 
dim,  and  soon  overcast  though  they  be — assimi- 
late our  human  nature  most  nearly  to  the  divine. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


"  Here  you  a  muckworm  of  the  town  might  see, 
At  his  dull  desk,  amid  his  ledgers  stall'd, 
Eat  up  with  carking  care  and  penurie ; 

Most  like  to  carcase  perch'd  on  gallows-tree. 
'  A  penny  saved,  is  a  penny  got :' 
Firm  to  this  scoundrel  maxim  keepeth  he  ; 
!N'e  of  its  rigour  will  he  bate  a  jot. 
Till  it  has  quench'd  his  fire,  and  banished  his  pot." 
Castle  or  Indolence. 

Salanio.   "  Why,  then,  you  are  in  love  ?" 
Antonio.   "Fie,  fie!" 

Merchant  of  Venice. 


The  bright  beams  of  tlie  noonday  sun  slione 
through  the  crevices  of  the  green  Venetian  blinds, 
which  veiled  the  windows  of  an  elegant  sitting- 
room  in  Douglass'  Hotel.  From  a  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  apartment,  two  waiters  were  engaged 
in  removing  the  breakfast  apparatus ;  whilst  at 
another,  near  a  window,  sat  a  tall  and  portly 
elderly  gentleman,  busily  engaged  in  writing.  A 
third,  and  smaller  one,  drawn  towards  a  sofa, 
which,  considering  the  season,  and  the  extreme 
mildness  of  the  spring  weather,  was  placed  in  sin- 
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gularly  close  neighbourhood  to  a  large  fire,  ex- 
hibited sundry  tokens  of  feminine  occupation;  and 
beside  it  sat  a  lady,  apparently  somewhat  past  the 
meridian  of  life,  attired  in  an  elegant  morning- 
dress,  and  enveloped  in  a  large  cachemere.  Her 
employment,  pursued  with  no  less  diligence  than 
that  of  the  gentleman,  consisted  in  embroidering 
a  satin  reticule,  in  brilliantly-coloured  floss  silks. 

"  Well,  Eogerson,"  said  she  to  a  servant  out 
of  livery,  who  at  that  moment  entered,  "  did  you 
inquire  whether  Lady  Glendinning  had  break- 
fasted?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  Her  ladyship  had  not  done 
breakfast." 

"  Whom  did  you  see?'' 

^'  Mr.  Peters,  ma'am.  Sir  Michael's  valet.  Her 
ladyship  desired  him  to  say,  ma'am,  that  she 
should  have  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  you  im- 
mediately." 

"  Very  well,  Eogerson.'* 

^'  Do  you  expect  Mr.  Prigwell  to  call  this  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Oswald?"  continued  the  lady,  turning  to 
her  husband,  in  whom  our  readers  may  perhaps 
recognise  the  father  of  an  old  acquaintance  des- 
tined yet  again  to  appear  upon  the  scene. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  returned  Mr.  Oswald,  without 
raising  his  eyes  from  the  paper  on  which  he  was 
writing.  ^'  I  hope  he  will  be  here  soon,  for  I 
shan't  get  out  till  he  comes ;  but  these  writers 
like  to  give  themselves  the  airs  of  being  busy." 

''  He  must  consider  himself  a  person  of  great 
consequence,  to  keep  you  waiting  in  this  manner, 
I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Oswald. 
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"  He  thinks  lie  has  been  of  some  consequence 
to  me,  at  all  events/'  replied  Mr.  Oswald,  with  a 
comj^lacent  smile.  "He  flatters  himself  that  he 
has  done  me  a  prodigious  service  in  sparing  my 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  in  the  purchase  of 
Cargarth ;  and  indeed  it  cost  me  less,  by  a  thou- 
sand, than  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  give, 
rather  than  lose  the  place." 

"  Well,"  resumed  Mrs.  Oswald,  "  I  have  only 
one  fault  to  find  with  Cargarth,  and  that  is,  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  Mosspatrick." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  one  cannot  have  everything 
exactly  to  one's  mind;  and  we  might  have  had 
much  worse  neighbours.  Balmayne  is  a  worthy 
fellow,  as  ever  lived ;  and  if  one  lets  him  ride  his 
hobby  in  peace,  he  asks  no  more." 

"He  is  well  enough:  it  is  his  vulgar,  fussy 
wife,  whom  I  dislike,"  returned  Mrs.  Oswald;  who 
had  not  remarked,  w^ithout  some  maternal  alarm, 
the  very  frequent  invitations  to  Mo^spatrick  with 
which  her  son  had  been  favoured,  during  his  so- 
journ at  Cargarth.  "  And  the  daughter,"  she 
added,  "  is  a  silly,  gawky  thing.  I  am  sure  I 
hope  we  shall  not  see  so  much  of  them  this  summer 
as  we  did  last.  Marmaduke  would  dine  there  for 
ever  and  ever,  and  they  always  contrived  to  engage 
him  just  when  we  were  going  to  Burlindean,  or 
anywhere  else  that  I  particularly  wished  him  to 
go  to." 

The  old  Scotch  proverb  says,  "  There's  nane 
sae  blind  as  them  that  winna  see."  The  reader, 
on  recalling  Mr.  Marmaduke's  letter,  may  per- 
haps arrive  at  a  juster  conclusion  than  his  lady 
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mother  did,  as  to  the  reason  why  that  contu- 
macious youth  generally  contrived  to  engage  him- 
self at  Mosspatrick  whenever  he  anticipated  a 
projected  dinner  in  Lady  Helen's  company,  at 
Burlindean  or  elsewhere. 

"  I  wonder  what  is  become  of  Lucy,"  pursued 
Mrs.  Oswald.  The  wonder  was  scarcely  expressed 
Avhen  the  door  opened,  and  a  very  fair,  delicate, 
and  girlish-looking  creature  glided  into  the  room, 
and  affectionately  saluted  her  parents.  Although 
two  years  her  brother's  senior,  Lady  Glendinning 
might  easily  have  passed  for  eighteen,  so  very 
juvenile  was  her  appearance.  A  delicate  East 
Indian  girl,  whose  indulged  and  fostered  child- 
hood had  been  passed  under  the  careful  wing  of 
the  same  aunt,  of  whose  solicitude  her  brother 
made  complaints  so  bitter,  Lucy  Oswald  had  ex- 
changed her  protection,  for  a  very  brief  sojourn 
under  the  paternal  roof,  where  she  found  herself 
considered  in  a  very  secondary  light  to  the  pre- 
cious only  son,  when  she  became  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  best  tempered  and  most  indulgent  of  hus- 
bands, about  ten  years  older  than  herself,  whose 
only  object  seemed  to  be  the  study  of  her  happi- 
ness. She  had  never  known  sorrow  but  by  name ; 
yet  prosperity  had  neither  hardened  a  very  warm 
heart,  nor  infused  selfishness  into  a  very  gentle 
disposition.  Sir  Michael  and  Lady  Glendinning 
were  universally  and  deservedly  cited  as  the 
kindest  and  best  humoured  couple  in  the  world. 
They  had  only  arrived  at  Douglass'  Hotel  late  on 
the  previous  night,  from  their  country  seat. 

"Where  is  Sir  Michael,  Lucy?"  asked  Mrs. 
Oswald. 
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"  Closeted  with  a  man  of  business,  mamma. 
How  I  bate  men  of  business !  and  I  am  sure  so 
does  Sir  Michael." 

''  I  hope,"  said  Mr.  Oswald,  gravely,  '^  that  Sir 
Michael  does  not  carry  his  hatred  to  men  of  busi- 
ness so  far  as  not  to  overlook  their  proceedings, 
Lucy  ?  /  made  a  point  of  seeing  after  Mr.  Prig- 
well's,  I  can  assure  you." 

"  I  really  can't  tell,  papa.  I  hate  to  hear 
about  business,  and  Sir  Michael  never  troubles 
me  with  it ;  but  I  often  see  him  reading  letters 
that  look  very  business-like,  so  I  suppose  he  pays 
due  attention  to  his  affairs.  Mamma,  I  desired 
them  to  shew^  all  my  visitors  in  here.  I  dare  say 
I  shall  have  a  levee  presently,  as  several  people 
know  that  I  am  in  town." 

"  Very  well,  my  dear.  My  visitors  generally 
come  early,  as  they  know  that  I  go  out  after 
luncheon.  Pray,  Lucy,  have  i/ou  heard  from 
Marmaduke?  I  have  only  had  one  letter  since 
he  left." 

"  You  know  he  is  a  very  bad  correspondent, 
mamma.  I  have  had  two  letters,  however;  and 
I  fancy  he  is  across  the  Channel  by  this  time. 
His  last  letter  was  dated  from  Dover." 

"  Does  he  write  in  good  spirits?" 

'^  Spirits^mammsi ! — Marmaduke  out  of  spirits  I 
That  would  be  a  strange  thing  to  happen !" 

"  I  don't  know,  Lucy,"  responded  Mrs.  Oswald, 
gravely  and  mysteriously  ;  '^  I  saw  him  but  for 
a  short  time,  but  I  certainly  did  think  him  in  very 
low  spirits." 

"  Why,  then,  mamma,  /  think  he  must  have 
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lost  his  heart ;  that  is  the  only  imaginable  solu- 
tion of  the  mystery.  And  who  has  run  away 
with  it,  I  wonder  ?  Not  Helen  Grant,  take  my 
word  for  it,  though  I  know  you  lay  it  to  her 
charge." 

"I  do  not  see,  Lucy,"  returned  Mrs.  Oswald, 
with  an  air  of  offended  penetration,  "  what  rea- 
son you  can  have  for  saying  so." 

"  xVnd  I,"  interrupted  Mr.  Oswald,  in  an  au- 
thoritative tone — "  I  am  not  aware  what  oppor- 
tunities you  have  enjoyed,  Lucy,  of  observing 
your  brother's  recent  conduct,  which  can  entitle 
you  so  flatly  to  contradict  your  mother's  opi- 
nions." 

"  What  else,  may  I  ask,"  demanded  Mrs.  Os- 
wald, "  could  have  detained  him  in  Edinburgh 
this  whole  spring — he  who  is  so  passionately  fond 
of  the  country?  He  has  been  here  almost  an 
entire  season,  and  that,  too,  from  the  very  time 
when  Lord  Rossiewood's  f^imily  came  to  Edin- 
burgh. You  are  somewhat  hasty  in  your  con- 
clusions, Lucy." 

'^  And  somewhat  hasty  in  giving  utterance  to 
them,"  pursued  Mr.  Oswald.  "  I  beg.  Lady 
Glendinning,  that  whatever  you  may  think  upon 
the  subject,  you  will,  in  future,  refrain  from 
openly  expressing  an  opinion,  which,  were  it 
coming  to  the  ears  of  the  young  lady  in  ques- 
tion, might  be  productive  of  seriously  bad  con- 
sequences." 

And  having  delivered  his  sentiments  with  all 
the  dignity  of  Oriental  authority,  very  much  as 
though  his  daughter  had  been  a  little  girl,  receiv- 
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ing  a  reproof  for  some  sad  offence  against  pretty 
behaviour,  Mr.  Oswald  once  more  applied  himself 
to  his  pen. 

Lady  Glendinning  was  accustomed  to  the  pa- 
rental style  of  oratory,  and  felt  more  amusement 
than  anything  else  at  this  display  of  family 
policy.  Too  easy  and  good-natured  to  carry  the 
dispute  any  further,  she  contented  herself  with 
saying,  in  a  laughing  tone,  "  Well,  well,  papa — 
we  shall  see!  Time  will  shew  who  has  stolen 
Marmaduke's  precious  heart.  And  in  the  mean- 
while, mamma,  I  want  to  learn  that  pretty  em- 
broidery stitch  of  yours ;  I  have  spoilt  three 
satin  bags  in  attempting  it." 

There  was  a  brief  pause  during  the  unfolding 
of  the  mysterious  embroidery  stitch.  It  was 
broken  by  the  sound  of  steps  advancing  along  the 
passage;  the  door  was  flung  open,  and,  duly  an- 
nounced, there  entered  a  keen-looking  personage 
in  a  reddish  wig,  whose  countenance,  apparently 
formed  to  express  nothing  so  much  as  a  sharp 
and  determined  spirit  of  money-making,  and  a 
careful  balancing  of  chances  connected  therewith, 
was  at  present  decked  in  a  most  courteous  and 
subservient  smile,  corresponding  to  the  depth  of 
the  bows  with  which  he  acknowledged  Mr.  Os- 
wald's introduction  of  him  to  his  lady  and  daugh- 
ter as  "  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Prig  well." 

This  ceremony  was  scarcely  over.  Lady  Glen- 
dinning's  slender  neck  scarcely  elevated  from  the 
graceful  bend  with  which  she  had  acknowledged 
it,  and  Mr.  Prigwell  scarcely  drawn  into  the 
window  by  Mr.  Oswald,  with  a  '''  Now,  Mr.  Prig- 
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well,  Oil  due  consideration  of  the  matter  we  were 
discussing  yesterday,"  when  once  more  the  door 
revolved  upon  its  hinges,  and  the  names  of"  Lady 
Eossiewood  and  Lady  Helen  G-rant,"  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  entrance  of  the  ladies  in  question. 

"  My  dear  Lucy,  what  an  age  it  is  since  we 
have  met !''  exclaimed  Lady  Helen  —  a  very 
lovely  girl  of  nineteen,  with  arch  blue  eyes,  and 
a  little  dimpled  mouth,  instinct  with  an  expres- 
sion of  lively  and  saucy  intelligence.  "  Come, 
let  us  leave  our  mammas  to  entertain  each  other, 
and  have,  a  quiet  gossip  by  ourselves  in  that 
window." 

And  to  the  window,  accordingly,  the  fair 
friends  proceeded — a  different  one  from  that  which 
witnessed  the  conference  of  the  high  contracting 
powers  above-mentioned — and  there  they  seated 
themselves  to  enjoy  that  feminine  luxury  of  all 
ages  and  nations — a  little  cause' rie^ 

"  Well,  but  Helen,"  said  Lady  Glendinning, 
after  an  animated  discussion  of  some  duration, 
embracing  strictures  on  the  various  gaieties  of 
the  past  season — "  well,  but  Helen,  I  want  to 
know  how  many  swains  there  are  at  your  feet? 
How  many  victims  you  have  made  in  this  cam- 
paign ?  We  heard  so  much  of  your  conquests  in 
our  retreat  that  I  should  like  to  learn  some  of 
the  fruits  of  them." 

"  My  dear  Lucy,  how  can  you  ask  me  to  enu- 
merate them?  I  am  afraid  you  have  but  a  poor 
idea  of  the  extent  of  my  triumphs.  I  shall  try 
to  recollect  a  few ;  but  as  to  reckoning  them  all — 
Let  me  see.     First  comes  the  graceful  Sir  Harry 
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Fullerton ; — he,  I  flatter  myself,  is  a  very  devoted 
slave ;  then  there  is  the  languid  Lord  Glenmarley, 
with  his  white  hands  and  whiter  teeth,  his  ring- 
lets and  his  essences  ;  then  there  is  Morton  Wed- 
derburn  Ramsay,  who  has  given  the  most  con- 
vincing proof  of  his  devotion  to  me,  by  christen- 
ing his  favourite  mare  Lady  Helen !  He  cara- 
coles her  every  day  for  my  edification,  under  our 
windows  in  AthoU  Crescent,  and  I  really  do  believe, 
Lucy,  admires  me,  and  likes  me,  next  best  to 
her!  Then  there  is  the  Highland  Chief,  young 
Auchmorachan,  who,  unless  report  wrong  him, 
sleeps  in  his  kilt,  for  he  is  never  seen  without  it ; 
and  is  the  best  reel-dancer  in  Edinburgh.  Then 
there  is  the  beautiful  Reginald  Montgomery — so 
overpoweringly  handsome  that  all  the  young 
ladies  here  have  died  for  him  in  turn  this  winter ; 
and  he  lias  smiled  on  all,  waltzed  with  all,  ridden 
with  all,  in  turn.  He  smiles  like  a  sunbeam, 
waltzes  like  a  Vestris,  rides  -like  a  centaur,  and 
having  lately  performed  all  three  feats  more  fre- 
quently in  my  company  than  in  any  other  per- 
son's, I  actually  begin  to  entertain  hopes  of 
having  subdued  his  marble  heart,  and  attained 
a  place  there,  second  only  to  himself.  Next 
comes  the  lack-a-daisical  Arthur  Seaton,  the  rich 
young  laird  of  King's  Abbeyland.  What  do  you 
think  old  Lord  Rubisglen  said  of  him  the  other 
day?" 

"  I  can't  guess.     I  dare  say  something  very 
complimentary." 

"  Highly  so.     Mamma  was  talking  of  having 
entrusted  him  with  a  commission  to  execute  for 
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her  in  London,  and  Lord  Kubisglen  assured  lier 
with  a  most  sardonic  smile,  that  she  need  not 
depend  upon  its  being  done.  '  Why  so?'  she 
asked.  *  Oh !'  said  he,  '  it  can't  be.  I  hear 
they  wont  let  him  go  to  London.'  Mamma  was 
all  amazement.  '  Why?'  she  inquired.  The  old 
gentleman  glanced  mischievously  at  Mr.  Seaton, 
who  was  standing  at  some  little  distance,  and  an- 
swered in  a  very  mysterious  tone — '  they  are 
under  the  most  serious  apprehensions  of  his  set- 
ting the  Thames  on  fire !'  " 

Lady  Glendinning  laughed.  "  Very  good," 
said  she;  "  Lord  Rubisgien  is  really  an  alarming 
person.  One  does  not  half  like  to  come  in  his 
way,  for  he  spares  nobody.  But  now,  Helen,  I 
am  afraid  you  are  a  sad  coquette.  Have  you 
really  been  smiling  upon  all  these  unfortunate 
youths?  Do  you  never  consider  the  conse- 
quences of  such  conduct  upon  their  feelings? 
I  am  quite  shocked." 

"Spare  yourself  the  trouble,  Lucy,"  returned 
Lady  Helen;  "  none  of  their  feelings  are  made  of 
very  fragile  stuff.  They'll  all  stand  a  little  tear  and 
wear,  and  be  much  the  better  for  it.  I  think  it 
is  doing  the  rest  of  one's  sex  a  kindness,  to  make 
these  young  gentlemen  feel  that  there  are  some 
girls  who  would  require  a  little  deliberation  before 
resolving  to  run  into  their  arms  whenever  they 
choose  to  open  them." 

"  But  you  have  not  done,"  said  Lady  Glen- 
dinning, laughingly.  "  There  is  a  name  I  have 
every  instant  been  expecting  to  hear,  and  it  is 
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not  spoken  yet.     Ah,    Helen,  Helen!     Silence, 
they  say,  denotes " 

"  Denotes  what?"  asked  Lady  Helen,  laughing, 
but  blushing  at  the  same  time.  "  I  told  you  I 
could  not  pretend  to  enumerate  them  all ;  but  I 
think  I  have  named  the  principal  ones.  Look ! 
pray  look,  Lucy!"  continued  she,  interrupting 
herself,  and  directing  her  friend's  attention  to- 
wards the  window.  "  Do  you  see  those  two 
gentlemen  on  horseback?  The  one  nearest  us 
is  Mr.  Wedderburn  Eamsay,  on  my  namesake. 
Lady  Helen." 

*'  My  dear,  I  have  seen  Mr.  Wedderburn  Eam- 
say often,"  responded  Lady  Glendinning,  scarcely 
turning  her  head  towards  the  cavalier  and  his 
prancing  steed.  "  He  is  too  much  of  a  jockey 
for  my  taste.  I  must  have  an  answer  to  my 
question." 

"What  question,  you  tiresome  creature?" 
And  Lady  Helen  industriously  applied  herself  to 
twisting  the  button  off  her  little  French  glove. 

"  Now,  Helen,  as  if  you  didn't  know!  Why 
is  the  name  that  I  expected  to  hear  foremost  in 
your  list  of  adorers,  why  is  it  left  untold?" 

''  Name,  Lucy!  which  name?  I  cannot  ima- 
gine what  you  mean." 

"  Helen,  Helen,  you  naughty  girl!  Since  I 
must  speak  out,  it  seems — what  is  become  of  the 

name ah  1  your  blushes  are  sad  traitors ! — 

the  name  of — Marmaduke ?" 

"  Marmaduke  r    exclaimed    Lady    Helen, 
laughing,  but  obviously  much  relieved ;  for  Mar- 
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maduke's,  as  Lady  Glendinning's  quick  tact  had 
immediately  perceived,  was  not  the  name  she 
expected  to  have  heard.  "  i\[armaduke!  Oh! 
as  to  him,  my  dear  Lucy,  you  must  not  ask  me. 
Marmaduke  is  about  as  much  in  love  with  me  as 
I  am  with  him." 

"  An  honest  confession,  at  least,  Helen.  And 
pray  how  much  may  that  be  ?" 

"  Not  by  any  means  so  much,"  said  Lady 
Helen,  with  an  arch  nod,  "  as  some  of  the  present 
company  would  fain  believe." 

"  Including  me,  I  suppose?"  laughed  Lucy. 

"•  You?  No!  You,  pardon  me,  have  more 
common  sense.  Oh  I  you  know  I  was  always 
a  rattle,  Lucy ;  and  a  rattle  I  shall  be  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  I  can't  cure  myself  of  saying 
what  I  think.  I  have  often  told  you  my  private 
thoughts  on  that  subject,  and  Marmaduke,  I 
could  take  any  bet,  has  been  equally  honest?" 

"  Marmaduke,  Helen?  He  has  the  greatest 
admiration ' ' 

"Of  me?  That  of  course,  you  know.  Who 
could  help  it?  but,"  continued  the  smiling  Lady 
Helen,  "  it  is  a  very  fraternal  sort  of  admiration, 
Lucy!     Now,  is  it  not?     Be  honest." 

''*  My  dear  girl,  you  are  the  oddest  mortal  ! 
But,  believe  me,  I  am  not  in  Marmaduke's  con- 
fidence." 

"  A  nice,  delicate  way  of  saying  '  yes,'  Lucy. 
Now,  do  you  know,  I  really  think  Marmaduke 
and  I  might  have  been  great  friends,  in  a  Platonic 
way,  you  know,  had  it  not  been  for  your  papa 
and  mamma.     But  as  it  is,  the  poor  young  man 
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must  be — and  I  perceive  is — friglitjenecl  out  of 
his  wits  for  me.  He  half  hates,  half  dreads  me — 
I  don't  see  how  he  could  help  it ;  and  as  to  me,  I 
have  more  than  once,  last  autumn,  been  down- 
rightly  rude  to  him,  out  of  pure  consideration, 
just  to  shew  him  that  I  have  no  intention  of 
dropping  into  his  embraces.  I  flatter  myself  I 
leave  convinced  him  of  that." 

^'  Lady  Wellwood — Miss  Wellwood,"  announced 
Kogerson,  throwing  open  the  door. 

The  entrance  of  the  new  visitors  brought  Lady 
Glendinning  and  Lady  Helen  from  their  seat 
behind  backs,  and  necessitated  a  more  general, 
and  less  interesting  conversation ;  whilst  Mr.  Os- 
wald,^ for  a  few  minutes,  interrupted  his  con- 
ference with  his  agent,  whom  he  slightly  named, 
as  he  did  so,  in  order  to  pay  his  respects  to  them. 
Having  done  this,  he  pleaded  urgent  business  as 
his  excuse,  and  returned  to  his  window,  the 
table  beside  which  was  now  garnished  with  a 
huge  array  of  law  papers,  brought  to  light  from 
the  unfathomable  depths  of  Mr.  PrigwelFs 
pockets. 

The  conversation  amongst  the  female  part  of 
the  company  proceeded  in  the  usual  strain ;  the 
younger  ladies  discussing  the  glories  of  the 
season  now  departing  from  them. 

"Ah!"  said  Lady  Helen,  "in  one  short  week 
I  must  bid  adieu  to  Edinburgh,  and  bend  my 
footsteps  towards  the  Highland  hills,  and  my 
papa's  old  castle,  where,  Lucy,  I  should  die  of 
the  spleen,  but  for  the  prospect  of  St.  Fillan's 
meeting,  and  the  dear,  dear  12th  of  August!" 
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^^  Do  you, go  out  shooting  with  the  sportsmen, 
Lady  Helen  ?"  inquired  Matilda. 

*^  Out  shooting ! — Heaven  forbid !  AYlio  ever 
heard  of  such  a  thing  ?  Why,  do  you  shoot,  Miss 
Wellwood?" 

"I  can  fire  off  a  gun,"  replied  she;  ^'  indeed,  I 
have  often  practised  shooting  at  a  mark.  But  I 
generally  go  out  with  papa  and  the  other  sports- 
men— sometimes  on  a  pony,  sometimes  on  foot. 
There  is  nothing  I  delight  in  half  so  much.  I 
can  keep  up  with  them  all  day  without  weari- 
ness." 

"  My  dear  creature,"  exclaimed  Lady  Helen, 
whilst  Lady  Glendinning  raised  her  hands  and 
eyes  in  amazement,  "what  are  you  made  of? 
And  when  do  you  return  to  these  enjoyments?" 

"  We  go  to  Wellwood  about  the  end  of  this 
month,"  replied  Matilda;  "but  we  have  a  great 
many  visits  to  pay  at  different  places,  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  and  autumn." 

"  Shall  we  meet  at  Brackentower  this  autumn?" 
asked  Lady  Helen. 

"  I  believe  we  are  engaged  to  pay  a  visit  there. 
We  go  to  Dinwood  first." 

"Ah!"  said  Lady  Glendinning,  "to  Amabel 
Livingstone's  father-in-law  ?" 

"Yes,  Sir  James  Forbes  Graham's.  But  I 
rejoice  to  say,  the  happy  couple  will  not  be  there ; 
they  are  in  Switzerland." 

"  Why  rejoice?"  inquired  Lady  Glendinning. 

"  Oh,  I  trust  they  will  keep  out  of  the  way 
till   they  have   got   accustomed   to  each  other. 

YOL.  II.  L 
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People  in  love,  as  it  is  called,  or  newly-married, 
are  always  so  odious  and  so  absurd !" 

''  Well,"  said  Lady  Helen,  ''  I  own  that  Charles 
Forbes  Graham  was  a  very  agreeable  young  man 
till  he  fell  in  love,  and  then  he  became  quite 
stupid  and  unbearable,  so  I  am  rather  tempted 
to  agree  with  you.  Miss  Wellwood.  Apropos  to 
love,  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  get  up  some 
private  theatricals  this  autumn,  Lucy,  when  you 
are  with  us.  What  a  blank  in  our  corps  drama- 
tique  the  loss  of  that  handsome  Augustus  Clifton 
will  make?" 

"Yes,  he  made  an  elegant-looking  hero  in  a 
play,  and  performed  admirably." 

"  Pray,  Miss  Wellwood,"  said  Lady  Helen, 
"  did  you  ever  meet  with  that  cousin  of  his,  who 
has  been  here  all  the  winter  ?  He  is  a  most  striking 
likeness  of  Augustus  Clifton,  but  I  think  a  great 
deal  handsomer.  I  was  very  much  delighted 
with  him  one  night  when  I  met  him." 

"  Were  you  ?"  asked  Matilda.  "  I  have  met 
him  too,  but  I  can  scarcely  say  I  know  him.  He 
is  handsome,  but  I  hate  handsome  men ;  they  are 
so  effeminate." 

"  Mr.  Guy  Clifton  is  not  at  all  so,"  answered 
Lady  Helen.  "He  is  remarkably  simple  and 
unaffected,  and  I  admired  him  as  a  contrast  to 
Keginald  Montgomery,  who  was  at  the  same 
party,  and  so  very  bewitching  and  self-satisfied ! 
I  heard,  by  the  v/ay,  that  Mr.  Clifton  was  at- 
tached to  a  Miss  Falconar-^a  cousin  of  yours. 
Is  it  true?" 

"  Pteally,"  answered  Matilda,  "  I  aoi  the  last 
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person  in  the  world  to  furnish  information  about 
a  love  story.  Eleanor  Falconar  is  a  very  nice 
girl,  and  I  dare  say  it  may  be  very  true,  for 
neither  party,  I  imagine,  can  afford  to  marry, 
and  that,  you  know,  constitutes  the  acme  of 
delicious  misery  in  those  affairs." 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Colonel  Richardson,  who,  after  apo- 
logizing for  the  absence  of  his  lady,  on  account 
of  a  bad  cold,  sat  down,  well-pleased,  as  he  ex- 
pressed himself,  with  a  bow  towards  the  younger 
ladies,  "  to  find  himself  the  centre  of  such  a  galaxy 
of  bright  eyes." 

"  Don't  let  me  detain  you  from  your  business, 
gentlemen ;  I  see  you  are  busy,"  he  added,  with 
a  somewhat  cold  bow  to  Mr.  Prigwell,  witli 
whom  he  had  a  previous  acquaintance. 

"  Why,"  returned  Mr.  Oswald,  "  I  should  not 
make  a  stranger  of  you,  my  good  sir ;  but,  indeed, 
for  the  present,  I  fancy  our  business  is  concluded. 
I  suppose  no  more  remains  to  be  said,  Mr.  Prig- 
well?" 

"  I  think  not,  Mr.  Oswald,"  responded  that 
gentleman,  in  a  sharp,  jarring  voice.  ''  I  hope 
the  business  may  continue  to  advance  as  satis- 
factorily as  it  has  begun."  And  Mr.  Prigwell 
proceeded  to  tie  up  the  law-papers,  and  transfer 
them  to  their  former  convenient  receptacles. 

"  Good  capacious  pockets,  Mr.  Prigwell,"  quoth 
the  Colonel. 

"  Capital  for  the  purpose,  Colonel.     We  men 

of  business " 

l2 
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^'  Well,  thank  Heaven !"  interrupted  the  Colonel, 
*^  /know  nothing  about  business." 

"  And  great  reason  you  have  for  thankfulness, 
Eichardson!"  solemnly  pronounced  Mr.  Oswald, 
as  he  filled  a  chair  with  portly  dignity.  "  That 
is  the  torment  of  an  overgrown  fortune,  especially 
to  a  man  like  me,  inheriting,  as  I  fear  I  do,  the 
ancestral  detestation  to  business  in  all  its  shapes. 
My  forefathers,  as  their  descendants  have  lived  to 
prove  in  the  dispersion  of  their  ancient  landed 
possessions,  were  perhaps  the  idlest  and  most 
extravagant  race  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Prigwell  and 
I  have  just  been  settling  some  affairs  relative  to 
my  late  purchase  of  a  property  which " 

'^  Which,"  interposed  the  Colonel,  "  if  you 
will  pardon  my  plain  speaking,  for  I  mean  no 
offence  to  you,  my  good  friend — which  I  had 
rather  not  have  seen  yours,  or  anybody's  but 
the  original  owner's." 

"Ah,  very  natural,  Richardson — very  natural! 
He  is  a  friend  of  yours,  I  believe,  is  young  Fal- 
conar.  Sad  thing,  poor  fellow  !  But  so  goes  the 
world,  sir.  Such  was  the  fate  of  my  father, 
though  now  the  tables  are  reversed.  Nothing 
but  changes  in  the  world." 

"  And  it  is  at  least  a  satisfaction  to  Mr. 
Falconar's  friends,"  added  Mr.  Prigwell,  "  that 
they  have  succeeded  in  rescuing  him  from  em- 
barrassments." 

"  Surely,  Mr.  Prigwell,  surely — the  greatest 
possible  satisfaction,"  pronounced  Mr.  Oswald. 

"  And  got  such  a  capital  price  for  the  estate," 
followed  up  Mr.  Prigwell. 
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^'  Humpli !"  ejaculated  the  impracticable  Colonel. 
^'  I  should  like  to  hear  his  own  opinion  on  that 
subject." 

"  Hot-headed  young  men,  Colonel,"  replied  Mr. 
PrigTvell,  "  are  not  always  the  best  judges  in  their 
own  affairs.  Youth  is  apt  to  prefer  the  didce  to 
the  utile.  But  I  must  wish  you  good-morning, 
Mr.  Oswald.  I  believe  you  will  obtain  possession 
of  Cargarth  in  a  fortnight,  at  furthest.  Mr. 
Falconar  is  there  now  making  his  final  arrange- 
ments, and  as  soon  as  the  sale  is  over,  you  will 
have  access  to  the  premises."  And  Mr.  Prigwell 
proceeded  to  make  his  adieux. 

"  A  good  riddance,"  observed  the  Colonel,  as 
the  door  shut  behind  him. 

"  He  looks,"  said  Lady  Glendinning,  ''  the  very 
personification  of  a  miser.  I  wonder  how  he  ever 
succeeded  in  getting  these  papers  extricated  from 
his  pocket — it  appears  as  if  little  accustomed  to 
part  with  any  of  its  contents." 

"He  is  an  excellent  man  of  business,  Lucy," 
said  Mr.  Oswald,  magisterially,  "  which  is  all 
that  concerns  nie  at  present." 

"  Shall  you  not  find  the  house  at  Cargarth 
rather  small  for  you,  Mr.  Oswald?"  incpiired 
Lady  Wellwood. 

"  Oh,  considerably  so!"  he  replied.  "  I  mean 
to  build  a  large  addition,  in  the  same  style;  for 
it  has  such  a  respectably  ancient  appearance,  that 
I  should  be  sorry  to  pull  down  any  part  of  it.  I 
have  given  orders  to  have  the  best  part  of  the 
furniture,  which  is  very  handsome,  though  old- 
fashioned,  bought  up  at  the  sale,  to  render  the 
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house  habitable  in  the  meantime,  and  shall  not 
new  furnish  till  the  addition  is  finished.  I  pur- 
pose improvements  on  a  great  scale,  I  assure  you. 
Lady  Wellwood." 

"  I  allege,"  said  Mrs.  Oswald,  "  that  the  prin- 
cipal reason  why  Mr.  Oswald  has  bought  Cargarth 
is,  that  he  may  have  the  pleasure  of  making  ad- 
ditions and  improvements." 

''  Well,"  observed  the  Colonel,  with  something 
like  a  deep  sigh,  "  I  didn't  use  to  think  that 
Cargarth  stood  in  need  of  any  improvement ;  but 
times  change  in  this  world,  sure  enough.  And 
now,  Mrs.  Oswald,  I  must  wish  you  good  morning, 
I  am  sorry  to  say." 

Lady  Wellwood  and  her  daughter  soon  followed 
the  Colonel's  example;  and  a  few  minutes  after 
them.  Lady  Eossiewood  summoned  Lady  Helen 
to  depart. 

''  We  shall  meet  in  summer,  I  hope,  Lady 
Eossiewood,"  said  Mrs.  Oswald.  "  You  will  pass 
some  time  at  Burlindean,  I  have  no  doubt?" 

*'  I  suppose  we  shall,  of  course,"  replied  her 
ladyship.  "  And  we  hope  to  receive  a  visit  from 
you  at  Eossiewood,  Mrs.  Oswald." 

''  Will  mamma  be  welcome  without  her  son?" 
whispered  Lady  Olendinning  to  Lady  Helen, 
whose  only  reply  was  an  arch  tap  on  her  friend's 
cheek,  as  she  bade  her  farewell. 
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CHAPTEE  XVII. 


"  Down  to  the  vale  this  water  steers — 
How  merrily  it  goes ! 
'Twill  murmur  on  a  thousand  years, 
And  flow  as  now  it  flows. 

"Mine  eyes  are  dim  with  childish  tears, 

My  heart  is  idly  stirr'd ; 
For  the  same  sound  is  in  mine  ears, 

Which  in  those  days  I  heard." 

WORDSWOBTH. 

"The  hearth — the  hearth  is  desolate — the  fire  is  quench'd  and  gone, 
That  into  happy  children's  eyes  once  brightly  laughing  shone — 
The  place  where  mirth  and  music  met  is  hush'd  by  day  and  night : 
Oh !  for  one  kind,  one  sunny  face,  of  all  that  there  made  light !" 

Mss.  Hemans. 


The  lengthened  rays  of  the  westering  sun  fell  in 
soft  lines  among  the  trunks  and  branches  of  a 
straight  avenue  of  old  and  stately  lime-trees, 
arched  overhead  like  the  aisle  of  a  cathedral, 
which  ran  along  the  banks  of  a  narrow,  but  clear 
and  rapid  mountain  river,  that  served  on  one 
side  as  its  boundary.  On  the  other  side,  between 
the  hanging  boughs,  there  were  glimpses  afforded 
of  a  wood,  which  clothed  the  side  of  a  sloping 
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hill,  at  whose  feet  the  avenue  lay.  The  opposite 
banks  of  the  river,  in  some  places,  stretched  into 
soft  holm-land;  in  others,  were  thickly  wooded; 
and  in  others  still,  ascended  in  gradual  slopes, 
which  conducted  the  eye  to  rest  upon  the  hills 
that,  at  some  little  distance,  formed  the  opposite 
boundary  of  the  valley — broken  by  glens,  which 
ran  far  up  into  their  sides,  where  there  might 
not  unfrequently  be  discerned  the  roof  of  a  soli- 
tary cottage,  or  those  of  several  grouped  together, 
and  but  partially  veiled  by  the  few  old  ash- 
trees  which  were  generally  to  be  seen  growing 
hard  by. 

The  soft  evening  light,  which  was  now  mellow- 
ing all  these  objects  into  a  hazy  indistinctness  of 
outline,  disclosed  at  the  same  time,  "  now  in 
glimmer,  and  now  in  gloom,"  as  their  advancing 
steps  alternately  placed  them  within  its  radiance, 
or  veiled  them  from  it  behind  the  stems  of  the 
trees,  the  forms  of  Eleanor  and  Clara  Falconar, 
proceeding,  arm  in  arm,  and  with  a  slow  and 
melancholy  pace,  along  the  old  avenue.  The 
straw-hat  of  the  younger  sister  was  held  in  her 
hand;  and  the  sunlight,  when  it  fell  upon  the 
long  waving  ringlets  of  her  light-brown  hair, 
seemed  to  turn  every  separate  tress  into  a  mesh 
of  golden  and  "  glittering  dew- wire."  But  its 
beams  were  not  reflected  back  in  their  usual 
joyous  wont  from  the  deep  blue  eyes,  which  now, 
cast  upon  the  ground  or  sadly  turned  towards 
the  flashing  course  of  the  river,  were  filled  to  the 
very  brim  with  tears,  which  seemed  but  awaiting 
a  word  to  bid  them  overflow.     In  the  counte- 
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nance  of  Eleanor,  half- shaded  by  the  dark  curls 
which  hung  down  beneath  her  hat,  and  by  their 
contrasted  colour  enhanced  her  paleness,  there 
might  be  distinctly  read  the  traces  of  a  deeper 
and  more  abiding  sorrow — a  sorrow  sujiplied*  by 
Memory  and  Anticipation,  with  more  bitter  food 
than  could  be  known  to  the  young  heart  of  her 
sister.  There  were  no  tears  in  her  clear'  dark 
eyes,  although  the  traces  of  violent  weeping  were 
discernible  all  around  them.  Few  words  were 
spoken  between  the  sisters,  as  they  passed  along 
the  Lime  Walk,  whose  termination  at  length  con- 
ducted them  to  a  little  rustic  gate  in  the  park- 
paling,  which  there  fenced  the  extremity  of  the 
wood.  Passing  through  it,  they  proceeded  along 
a  path,  which  still  wound  by  the  river-side, 
through  a  green  meadow-holm  ;  then,  gradually 
ascending,  brought  them  to  the  opening  of  a 
glen,  whence  there  came  a  dancing  mountain- 
streamlet  to  join  the  river.  Crossing  this  burn 
a  little  higher  up,  by  means  of  a  narrow  plank, 
a  few  minutes'  walk  up  the  glen,  beneath  some 
rocks  overhung  by  birch  and  mountain-ash,  and 
covered  with  a  carpet  of  moss,  wild  thyme,  and 
blue  harebells,  conducted  them  to  a  wider  and 
more  level  space,  where  stood  one  or  two  cottages 
scattered  along  the  Avater-side. 

The  tranquil  repose  of  this  pastoral  scene,  with 
the  blue  smoke  from  the  cottage-chimneys  slowly 
curling  up  amongst  the  trees  which  grew  near, 
and  ascending  against  the  steep  side  of  the  glen 
into  the  clear  evening  sky,  was  only  broken  by 
the  joyous  shouts  of  some  children  at  play  beside 
l3 
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the  burn,  and  by  the  voices  of  two  girls,  who 
were  slowly  driving  home  a  couple  of  cows  from 
their  pasture-ground  in  the  braes  above.  The 
sisters  paused  a  few  minutes  as  they  approached 
the  cottages,  and  silently  looked  round  them. 

"  Whose  house  shall  we  go  to  first,  Clara?" 
asked  Eleanor. 

"  I  don't  know,  Ellen,"  answered  Clara,  sadly. 
"  Don't  you  think  we  had  better  go  to  Mysie 
Anderson's  ?  It  is  all  one.  But  this  is  not  the 
last  visit  yet." 

*'  Ah,  Clara,  that  time  is  not  far  off  now!" 

"  But  let  us  not  come  in  the  evening — not  in 
the  evening  for  the  last  time !  It  is  so  dreadful 
to  be  miserable  in  an  evening  like  this — so  still 
and  peaceful — so  lovely  !  Oh,  Ellen,  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  believe  the  truth  even  now.  Can 
you  think  it  possible  that  we  shall  never,  never 
be  at  Cargarth  again?" 

"  No,"  replied  Eleanor,  "  I  cannot.  I  know 
it,  but  I  cannot  make  my  self ^ee/  it.  Being  here 
during  the  last  week  has  revived  all  my  old 
associations.  I  catch  myself  wondering  where 
all  the  people  are  gone  to  who  used  to  be  about 
the  house ;  where  Alfred's  dogs  are,  and  the  horses, 
and  our  poor  old  pet,  the  peacock,  who  used  to 
come  every  morning  to  the  window  for  bread 
when  we  were  at  breakfast." 

"  Ah,  and  the  pigeons,  Ellen — my  pretty  blue 
pigeons  that  knew  me,  and  came  to  me  whenever 
I  went  out !  I  dare  say  they  are  all  dead  now, 
or  flown  away." 

"  And  the  flowers,  Clara !     I  was  standing 
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looking  at  the  roses  in  the  south  garden  walk  to- 
day, and  I  turned  away,  saying  to  myself  that 
there  would  be  a  beautiful  blow  in  summer.    I — 

I  had — I  had  forgotten "     Eleanor's  voice 

failed  her,  and  she  paused  suddenly. 

"•  Oh,  Ellen,  that  one  could  awake  and  find  it 
all  a  di-eam  !  Poor  Harry,  when  he  went  away 
in  the  Edinburgh  mail  this  morning,  he  told  me 
that  he  could  not  make  himself  believe  that  it 
was  anything  but  going  away  as  he  used  to  do 
to  join  the  academy  when  we  were  all  living 
here,  and  that  he  could  not  think  he  never  should 
come  back.  How  cruel  it  was  in  mamma  only 
to  allow  him  three  days  to  be  here  !" 

"  Poor  dear  Harry !"  sighed  Eleanor.  "  But 
mamma  must  be  very  dull  alone,  and  she  thought 
it  would  not  do  for  him  to  stay  longer  away  from 
school." 

"  Oh,  mamma  doesn't  care  about  living  alone ! 
And  what  harm  could  it  have  done  poor  Harry 
to  remain  a  few  days  longer  ?  But  come,  Ellen, 
let  us  go  to  Mysie  Anderson's." 

They  ascended  the  bank,  and  approached  the 
door  of  a  cottage  of  larger  size  than  the  others, 
and  distinguished  by  an  air  of  superior  neatness 
and  comfort.  A  nicely-kept  little  garden  sloped 
down  from  its  front  towards  a  narrow  strip  of 
bleaching-green  on  the  burn-side;  a  space  wide 
enough  lor  a  path  was  left  between  its  paling 
and  the  dooi*,  which  looked  out  from  walls 
covered  with  honeysuckle  and  Ayrshire-rose.  This 
cottage  had  been,  until  his  death,  the  dwelling  of 
an   old  confidential  servant  of  Alfred's  grand- 
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father.  Gilbert  Anderson  had  closed  a  long  and 
useful  life  one  year  previous  to  the  death  of  the 
late  Mr.  Falcon ar,  whose  hands  carried  his  head 
to  the  grave  in  honourable  testimony  to  his  faith- 
ful services ;  and  here  his  widow,  likewise  an 
aged  servant  of  the  Cargarth  family,  still  lingered 
behind  him. 

The  door  opened  as  the  sisters  approached, 
and  disclosed  the  figure  of  Katie  Anderson,  the 
old  woman's  daughter,  who  advanced  with  delight 
to  meet  them. 

"  Na,  leddies,"  she  said ;  "  this  is  just  extra- 
ordinar  kind,  noo.  We  wasna'  thinkin'  ye  wad 
be  doon  the  burn  the  nicht." 

''  We  wouldn't  have  missed  coming  to  see  your 
mother,  Katie,"  said  Eleanor.  "  A¥e  have  not 
long  now  to  do  so.  And  how  is  she  to-night  ? 
and  how  is  poor  Jeanie?" 

^'  I  thank  ye,  Miss  Eellen,  Jeanie's  no  hae 
waur,  and  my  mither's  in  her  ordinar;  but,  oh, 
sirs,  her  an'  me  has  sair  hearts  tlie  noo  !  My 
mither  just  said  to  me  the  day  when  Adie 
Thamson  cam'  and  tellt  us  aboot  the  roup,  says 
she,  '  Katie,'  says  she,  '  I'm  ower  lang  here.  Did 
ever  I  think  till  hae  leevit  to  see  my  maister's 
son  pitten  oot  o'  his  ain?"  says  she.  Oh,  dear, 
ay !  But  ye'll  come  ben,  leddies  ?  she'll  be  unco' 
fain  to  see  ye." 

Eleanor  and  Clara  followed  Katie  accordingly 
into  the  little  neat  kitchen,  where,  in  a  large 
arm-chair  beside  the  fire,  sat  old  Mysie.  The  in- 
firmity of  advanced  age,  which  had  almost  entirely 
deprived  her  of  the  use  of  her  limbs,  had  left  the 
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fciciilties  of  her  mind  unimpaired;  nor  had  the 
frosts  of  time  stolen  over  the  warmth  and  kind- 
liness of  heart  by  which  the  children  of  her 
master  had  always  found  their  reception  at  her 
dwelling  pre-eminently  distinguished.  With  every 
tenant  and  cotter,  indeed,  within  the  scope  of 
their  walks  and  rides,  they  had  been  intimately 
and  kindly  familiar  ;  and  by  all  of  them  they 
were  regarded  with  love  and  reverence — with  all 
those  feelings  which  render  the  ties  between  a 
popular  country  gentleman  and  his  tenantry  so 
close  and  so  delightful ;  but  there  was  something 
in  the  long  services  and  confidential  situation  of 
Gilbert  Anderson  and  his  wife  that  tended  to  draw 
these  ties  still  closer.  The  third  generation  of 
Falconars  whom  they  had  seen,  these  young  people 
were  regarded  by  them  as  in  some  sort  their 
own ;  and  as  Eleanor  seated  herself  by  old  Mysie's 
chair,  and  cast  her  eyes  round  the  little  apart- 
ment, whose  well-known  appurtenances  stood  be- 
fore her  now,  the  same  that  she  recollected  them 
from  infancy,  her  full  heart  involuntarily  reverted 
to  the  days  of  old,  and  to  all  the  dear  associations 
connected  with  this  spot,  which  she  was  so  soon  to 
look  upon  for  the  last  time.  There  was  the  win- 
dow-5  ?^;2A-<er  that  was  wont  to  be  her  father's  seat 
when  he  came  into  the  cottage;  so  vividly  did 
the  links  of  association  bring  those  times  before 
her  again,  that  she  could  have  fancied  she  beheld 
him  there  at  that  moment  in  his  accustomed 
shooting- dress;  his  spud  or  his  gun,  as  it  might 
be,  laid  beside  him;  his  old  favourite  pointer, 
Carlo,  couched  at  his  feet,  with  calmly  observant 
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eye  fixed  on  tlie  movements  of  Lassie,  Gilbert 
Anderson's  black  colly ;  his  cap  in  his  hand,  his 
bright  dark  laughing  eye  and  joyous  smile  glad- 
dening the  hearts  of  all  who  looked  upon  him. 
And  there,  beside  him,  with  difficulty  prevailed 
upon  to  be  seated,  arose  to  her  mind's  eye  the 
venerable  figure  of  old  Anderson  in  his  well- 
saved  blue  coat ;  his  grey  plaid  flung  round  one 
shoulda*,  his  blue  bonnet  laid  upon  the  table, 
and  his  thin  white  locks  shading  his  hale  and 
keen,  though  wrinkled  countenance.  And  there 
was  she  herself,  a  little  merry  girl,  in  her  straw 
bonnet  and  nankeen  spencer,  seated  at  the  well- 
known  deal  table,  which  the  busy  hands  of  Katie 
were  spreading  with  crisp  oat-cakes,  and  golden 
butter,  and  milk,  creaming  up  in  the  gay  cut 
crystal  tumbler  into  which  it  was  poured.  And 
there  was  Alfred,  a  bright  and  beautiful  boy, 
pressing  close  to  the  old  man  with  some  wonder- 
ful story  of  his  dog,  his  pony,  or  his  fishing-rod, 
and  eagerly  receiving  instruction  relative  to  these 
subjects,  on  all  of  which  Gilbert  had  been  his 
preceptor.  Every  inanimate  object  w^as  the  same 
as  in  those  happy  days.  She  knew  every  little 
coloured  print  upon  the  walls — every  domestic 
utensil  around.  The  very  hook  upon  which  the 
kail-pot  was  suspended  above  the  fire,  hung  in 
the  self-same  angle ;  she  could  have  selected,  from 
the  shelves  above  the  little  dresser,  the  very 
coloured  stoneware  plates  on  which  the  cakes  and 
butter  were  wont  to  be  served  up.  How  strange 
— how  bitter  the  effect  that  trifles  such  as  these 
have  upon  the  human  heart  in  a  moment  of  sor- 
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row !  How  sad — how  wonderful  such  contrasts 
as  the  meanest  lifeless  objects  present  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  associations  entwined  with 
their  unchanging  monotony,  by  that  tumultuous 
and  ever-shifting  thing — the  mind  of  man !  Those, 
whose  lives  had  glided  away  among  those  change- 
less objects,  "  'mid  summer's  heat  and  winter's 
snow,"  even  they,  little  varied  as  their  days  had 
been,  had  owned  the  influence  of  time,  and  death, 
and  sorrow,  and  their  very  household  implements 
had  outlasted  them." 

*'  My  dear  leddies — my  dear  bairns !"  said  old 
Mysie,  as  with  tearful  eyes  she  sat  holding  a 
hand  of  either  sister  clasped  in  hers,  "  I'll  see  ye 
again — will  I?     Ye'll  come  and  see  me  again?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  dear  Mysie!"  answered  both  in  the 
same  breath;  "every  day,  if  we  can,  till  we  go." 

"  And  then  I'll  never  see  ye  mair? — never  in 
this  world  ?  Wae's  me — wae's  me  1"  And  the  old 
w^oman  flung  her  apron  over  her  head,  and  wept. 
Eleanor  and  Clara  turned  away  their  heads,  and 
tried  to  restrain  their  silent  tears. 

"  Hoot,  fie,  mither!"  sobbed  Katie;  "it's  rael 
ill  dune  o'  ye  to  vex  the  young  leddies  that  gate. 
They'll  be  here  mony  time  yet  afore  they  gang 
awa'.  Troth,  it's  little  ourpairtto  gie  them  ony 
mair  to  greet  for  than  they  hae  already." 

"  It's  no  for  mysell  I'm  greetin,  Katie,  woman," 
replied  her  mother,  as  she  dried  her  eyes — "  weel 
I  wot  it's  no  for  mysell.  Xa,  na ;  I'm  an  auld, 
feckless  body,  that'll  no  be  lang  here ;  an'  if  it  be 
the  Lord's  wuU,  we'll  a'  meet  again  in  glory. 
The  auld,  withered  tree,  bauds  a  slack  grup  o' 
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tlie  yird;  but,  oh,  wae's  me!  the  yonng  sapling's 
unco  sweir  to  be  riiggit  out  o'  the  bonny  bit  it 
grew  in!  To  think  o'  thae  dear  bairns  driven 
frae  their  ain  faither's  ha'  house,  an'  takin  a  last 
look  at  the  bonny  place  that  suld  hae  been  their 
ain !  Little  did  my  gudeman  ever  think  that  the 
day  wad  come  when  the  auncient  name  o'  Falc'nar 
wad  be  heard  nae  mair  amang  us !" 

"  Or  our  dear  father,  Mysie !"  sighed  Eleanof. 
^'  I  never  thought  to  have  been  glad  of  the  day 
that  made  us  fatherless  till  now,  that  I  thank  God 
be  did  not  live  to  see  this." 

"  Was  Harry  here  to-day,  Mysie?'  asked  Clara. 

''  He  was  that.  Miss  Claura,"  answered  Katie. 
"  He  cam'  up  till  bid  us  fareweel  afore  he  gaed 
awa'.     Hech,  sirs!" 

"  My  bonny  wee  man!"  exclaimed  Mysie. 
^'  Wow,  but  his  bit  heart  was  unco'  grit  the  day ! 
He  had  ower  muckle  speerit  to  let  on  till  hiz; 
but  my  auld  een  wasna'  that  blind  but  I  saw  the 
muckle  tears  prappin'  ower  his  cheeks,  when  he 
turned  to  gang  outower  the  door.  Weel  I  wot, 
gin  he  took  ae  sair  heart  awa',  he  left  three  sairer 
anes  ahint  him." 

"  Poor,  dear  little  Harry !"  exclaimed  Eleanor. 
"  And  Alfred,  Mysie,  has  he  been  up  the  glen  to- 
day ?  We  have  all  been  so  busy,  that  we  have 
scarce  met." 

"  Troth  was  he  that,  Miss  Eellen,"  said  Katie. 
"  Just  after  breakfast-time  he  was  here." 

'^  An'  oh!  Miss  Eellen,  my  dear,"  added  Mysie, 
^'  he's  no  lookin'  weel,  my  dear  bairn  !  Oh,  dear, 
sirs!  gar  him  tak'  better  tent  o'  his  sell." 
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"  Do  you  really  think  him  looking  ill,  Mysie?" 
asked  Eleanor,  in  alarm. 

"  Hoot,  mither,"  interposed  Katie,  "what  for 
wad  ye  fear  the  young  leddies  that  gate  ?  Na, 
na.  Miss  Eellen,  Maister  Falc'nar  has  aneuch  the 
noo  to  gar  ony  o'  us  look  ill ;  an'  I  dinna  think 
he's  lookin'  that  ill  ava." 

"  I  hope  he  will  soon  look  better,  Katie,"  said 
Eleanor;  "  but  it  is  very  kind  in  your  mother  to 
warn  me  if  she  thinks  him  ill :  she  is  too  old  a 
friend  not  to  speak  the  truth  to  all  of  us.  Ah ! 
Mysie,  they  Avere  happy  days  lang  syne ;  but  it 
has  been  the  will  of  God  that  they  should  be  at 
an  end,  and  we  must  not  repine." 

"  Xa,  na,  my  dear  bairn,"  returned  the  old 
woman,  wiping  a  tear  from  her  wrinkled  cheek — 
"  na,  na !  We  maunna  murmur  at  what  His 
hand  has  laid  upon  us.  The  weird  that  was  laid 
till  ilka'  ane  o'  us,  or  ever  a  sark  gaed  ower  our 
heed,  that  weird  we  maun  a'  dree.  Ou,  ay ! 
the  Lord  doth  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the 
children  of  men,  but  we  hae'  a'  the  crook  in  our 
lot,  my  bonny  bairns.  Troth,  it's  whiles  a  sair 
heart  to  me,  to  look  aboot  me,  an'  see  the  young 
an'  the  stately  heads  laid  Ioav  afore  me — the  auld, 
useless  body,  that  wad  be  unco'  weel  pleased,  gin 
it  were  the  Lord's  wull,  to  lie  doon  in  the  dust, 
an'  be  at  rest." 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  kitchen  slowly 
opened,  and  a  young  girl  of  about  fifteen  entered, 
whose  cheek  burning  with  the  deep  pink  glow 
of  consumption,  her  blue  eye  lighted  by  its  bright 
as  treacherous  fii*e,  not  less   than   her   stooping 
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and  emaciated  frame,  her  hollow  chest,  and  the 
cough  which  shook  it  on  the  exertion  of  moving, 
too  plainly  served  to  indicate  the  sad  meaning  of 
old  Mysie's  last  words.  Jeanie  Blake,  the  orphan 
grand-daughter  of  Gilbert  Anderson,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  his  house  since  the  death  of 
both  her  parents,  during  her  early  childhood,  did 
indeed  appear  as  though  her  brief  trial  of  human 
existence  were  drawing  towards  a  speedy  close. 
Eleanor  and  Clara  looked  at  her,  as  she  entered, 
and  paid  them  her  bashful  greeting,  with  sad 
hearts  and  moistened  eyes.  They  had  already 
remarked,  on  their  previous  visits  to  the  cottage, 
since  their  arrival,  that  poor  Jeanie  seemed  very 
ill — almost  hopelessly  so ;  but  on  the  evening  in 
question,  the  train  of  conversation  and  of  ideas 
which  had  preceded  her  entrance  added  the  mourn- 
fulness  of  recollection  to  the  sadness  of  the  pre- 
sent. This  child  had  always  been  a  pet  and  play- 
thing amongst  them,  when  they  themselves  were 
children ;  and  Eleanor  remembered  the  time  when, 
herself  a  very  little  girl,  she  had  accompanied  old 
Mysie  and  her  daughter  to  church,  on  the  day 
when  Jeanie  was  baptized,  and,  her  heart  swelling 
with  pride  and  pleasure,  received  the  baby  in  her 
arms,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  in  those  of  its 
father,  to  be  held  up  before  the  minister.  This, 
the  only  resemblance  admitted  in  the  Scottish 
form  of  baptism  to  the  Episcopalian  office  of  god- 
mother, must  always  be  performed  by  a  young 
and  unmarried  person,  who  is  called  a  maiden 
kimmer,  and  is  generally  understood  to  establish 
a  more  intimate  connexion  between  the  parties ; 
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and  Eleanor  had,  in  consequence,  always  felt  to- 
wards little  Jeanie  Blake  as  one  in  whom  she 
claimed  a  species  of  property.  She  recollected 
the  child's  father  and  mother  as  one  of  the  hand- 
somest couples  in  the  parish ;  both  were  long  dead, 
and  the  deaths  of  theii'  two  elder  chikben  had 
preceded  theirs.  This  girl  was  the  only  one  left, 
and  she,  too,  was  dying.  It  seemed  to  the  fancy 
of  Eleanor  a  singular  coincidence  that  her  own 
departure  from  the  home  of  her  forefathers  should 
be  marked  by  the  death-scene  of  one  with  whom 
so  many  of  her  early  memories  were  fondly  en- 
twined. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so  weak,  Jeanie,  dear,'^ 
said  she,  as  she  took  the  thin,  emaciated  hand  of 
the  little  girl. 

*'  Ou,  I  thank  ye,  Miss  Eellen,  I'm  no  that  ill, 
though,"  was  Jeanie's  faint  reply. 

"  I  have  brought  you  some  oranges,  Jeanie," 
said  Clara;  "  they  will  do  your  cough  good, 
dear." 

"  Did  ever  ye  see  sic  kindness!"  exclaimed 
Katie,  as  Clara  laid  them  on  the  table.  "  An' 
troth.  Miss  Claura,  she's  just  rael  distrest,  puir 
lamb !  There's  mony  a  nicht  she  ne'er  steeks  an 
ee.  'Tweel  I  wat,  it's  a  heavy  dispensation. 
She's  just  wearin'  awa',  puir  thing;  she'll  no  be 
lang  here  noo." 

"  Xa,  na,"  continued  Mysie,  with  a  sigh.  "  The 
Lord  has  seen  fit  to  warn  her  awa',  in  his  ain 
gude  time.  It  was  just  laid  till  her,  my  bairns; 
an'  we  maunna  speak  again'  his  wull.  I  aye 
kent  fu'  weel  that  Jeanie  wasna'  lang  for  this 
warld." 
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To  Eleanor,  accustomed  as  slie  was  to  the 
manner  of  speaking  before  a  dying  person,  which 
characterizes  the  peasantry  of  Scotland,  there  was 
something  almost  thrillingly  sublime  in  the  ex- 
emplification she  now  beheld  of  that  faith  which 
looks  beyond  the  present  scene.  Here  were  two 
frail  women ;  one  who  had  already  trod  a  long  and 
toilsome  path  of  mortal  pilgrimage,  and  one  with 
whom  the  spring-time  of  "youth  had  many  a  year 
been  gone,  looking  upon  the  fading  form  of  her 
who  had  seemed  spared  to  be  the  prop  and  stay 
of  their  declining  years,  and  beholding  her  sinking 
before  them  into  the  grave.  Yet  these  women, 
with  no  aids  from  proud  philosophy — no  lights 
afforded  by  sage  or  moralist — nothing  beyond  the 
instructions  of  a  book  of  which  proud  philosophy 
too  often  recks  but  little — could  look  upon  that 
heart-rending  sight,  not  with  insensibility,  but 
with  Christian  calmness  and  submission,  and  lay 
their  hands  upon  their  mouths,  and  be  dumb, 
because  the  Lord  had  done  it.  And  the  child — 
the  simple,  uninstructed  child,  who  thus  listened 
to  her  own  early  doom — she,  too,  could  hear  the 
sentence  with  a  meek  countenance  of  solemn 
serenity,  and  feel  that  it  was  a  doom  dealt  her 
by  her  Father's  hand,  and  never  dream  of  shrink- 
ing from  the  inscrutable  lot  assigned  her.  Let 
the  "  hopeless,  dark  idolator  of  chance" — let  him 
who  impiously  refuses  to  believe  in  the  preordi- 
nation of  events  by  Omnipotence — let  them  look 
upon  the  original  of  this  picture,  as  they  may 
find  it  in  the  lowly  shed  of  many  a  Scottish  pea- 
sant, and  abjure  the  pride  of  human  wisdom  in 
silence  and  in  contrition. 
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*'  Ah,  Mysie!"  said  Eleanor,  in  answer  to  the 
old  woman's  last  speech,  "  it  is  a  sad  world  to 
many.  If  it  be  the  will  of  God  to  take  Jeanie 
early  from  it,  it  is  happier  for  her.  It  is  not  a 
long  parting,  mournful  though  it  be." 

"  Na,  my  dear  bairn,"  replied  Mysie,  "  it's  no 
for  lang  to  nane  o'  us,  an  shortest  o'  a'  to  me. 
Jeanie  's  gaun  hame  a  wee  while  afore  me,  puir 
thing!" 

"  And  we,"  pursued  Eleanor,  ^'  are  quitting 
you  aU,  and  going  away  back  into  the  world  full 
of  troubles  and  temptations.  If  Jeanie  leave 
you,"  added  she,  taking  the  hand  of  the  poor 
girl,  as  she  sat  beside  her,  and  looked  in  her 
face  with  eyes  full  of  tears — "  if  Jeanie  leave 
you,  she  is  going,  let  us  trust,  to  her  God  and 
Saviour,  with  whom  she  will  be  safe  and  happy 
to  all  eternity ;  but  we  are  returning  w^here  there 
wdll  be  much  to  try  us,  and  lead  our  hearts  away 
from  him.  Oh,  Jeanie's  is  the  happiest  lot, 
Mysie!" 
( ^  Ay,  my  dear  Miss  Eellen,"  said  the  old 
woman,  laying  her  withered  hand  on  that  of 
Eleanor,  "  ye  may  weel  say  sae.  Oh !  gin'  it 
had  been  the  Lord's  w^ull  till  hae  keepit  ye  a' 
here,  in  this  peacefu  place,  amang  yer  ain  fock  I 
But  we  maun  hae  ither  purposes  wd'  ye  baith,  my 
lambs ;  an'  gif  ye  pit  yer  trust  in  Him,  he  will 
ne'er  forsake  ye.  The  Lord  kens  best  w^hat 
troubles  is  bidin'  ye  here;  but,  oh!  ye  may 
set  licht  by  a',  gin'  ye  hae  the  hope  o'  gainin'  the 
kingdom  o'  Heaven  at  last !  An'  may  we  a  meet 
there  again !" 
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The  advancing  shades  of  evening  now  warned 
the  sisters  that  it  was  time  to  be  gone.  Each  of 
the  other  houses  by  the  burn-side  received  a 
short  visit  from  them  that  evening ;  and  by  all 
their  inhabitants  they  were  met  with  the  same 
respectful  and  sadly-affectionate  welcome.  At 
length,  however,  they  quitted  the  last,  and  took 
their  homeward  path  down  the  glen.  Both  their 
hearts  were  very  full,  and  for  some  time  they 
proceeded  almost  in  silence,  until  they  reached  a 
particular  spot  in  the  lime  avenue,  where  both 
paused  and  looked  around  them. 

It  was  a  place  where  the  trees,  receding 
from  the  walk,  left  a  small  plot  of  turf,  nearly 
circular,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  placed  a 
little  rustic  sofa,  made  of  the  rough  and  crooked 
branches  of  the  fir- tree.  A  tall  bush  of  the  white 
rose,  which  grows  to  a  considerable  lieight,  was 
planted  close  behind  itj  its  branches  just  clothed 
with  their  young  green  leaves.  All  around  this 
seat  the  turf  was  covered  with  primroses  of  all 
hues,  but  especially  the  pale  yellow,  that  best 
loves  the  greenwood,  with  cowslips  and  wood- 
hypaticas.  The  primroses,  indeed,  grew  wild 
through  all  the  woods  of  Cargarth,  but  in  this 
spot  the  hand  of  cultivation  had  assisted  that  of 
nature  in  arranging  them. 

''  Let  us  sit  down  for  a  moment,  Ellen,"  said 
Clara. 

They  sat  down  accordingly.  Clara  plucked  a 
spray  from  the  white  rose  tree,  and  placed  it  in 
her  bosom. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  day  it  was  planted. 
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Ellen?  It  is  seven  years  ago  last  October,  I 
think.  When  this  seat  was  put  up,  papa  said  it 
should  be  called  mine,  because  you  and  Alfred 
had  each  a  seat ;  and  he  said  he  would  plant  a 
rose-bush  behind  it;  and  I  told  him  that  it  must 
be  a  white  rose,  because  I  had  just  been  reading 
about  Prince  Charles.  Don't  you  recollect  our 
all  coming  down  to  see  it  planted  ?  I  shall  never 
see  the  white  roses  blow  upon  it  again !" 

One  drop  will  overflow  a  brimming  goblet; 
one  thought,  one  word,  *'  striking  the  electric 
chain"  of  association,  when  the  heart  is  already 
filled  with  mournful  recollections,  will  let  loose 
the  flood-gates  of  sorrow.  The  sisters  alike  burst 
into  an  agony  of  weeping,  as  the  memory  of  their 
childhood  returned,  and  hung  over  the  insensible 
shrub,  as  though  it  had  been  a  living  and  re- 
cording witness  of  by-gone  times,  "  old  buried 
forms,  and  faces  long  ago." 

At  length  their  tears  ceased,  and  after  a  short 
interval  of  mournful  silence  they  rose  from  Clara's 
seat,  and  pursued  their  way  along  the  darkening 
avenue.  Every  step  they  took  recalled  some 
fresh  thought  of  the  past.  There  was  the  bank 
of  gravel  by  the  river-side,  where  Clara  and 
Harry  had  made  a  harbour,  and  built  a  town, 
whence  many  a  fairy  skiif  was  dispatched  on  its 
voyage.  There  was  the  moss- house  in  the  wood, 
which  Alfred  had  erected  with  the  occasional  aid 
of  his  f[ither  and  of  his  kind  tutor,  Mr.  Dalzell, 
and  where  he  and  Eleanor  had  often  sat  with  their 
books  in  the  heat  of  a  summer's  day.  There 
was  the  winding  walk  that  led  through  the  wood 
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up  to  the  open  hill,  the  path  by  which  many  a 
long  mountain  ramble  had  been  begun ;  there  the 
arbour  where  they  had  spread  a  sylvan  tea-table, 
and  invited  their  parents  to  partake  of  the  en- 
tertainment. Then  came  later  and  sadder  re- 
collections, thoughts  of  the  last  mournful  years 
of  their  dear  father's  life,  when  he  used  often  to 
be  enticed  out  by  his  daughters  to  walk  in  these 
woodland  paths  of  an  evening ;  then  of  the  time 
when  this  exertion  became  impossible,  on  to  the 
melancholy  days  of  the  closing  scene.  Then  came 
memories  of  sad,  sad  evening  walks,  when  they 
were  residing  there  with  their  mother  for  the 
first  six  months  after  their  father's  death,  when 
Alfred  and  Harry  were  at  Edinburgh;  and  the 
sisters  would  often  steal  out,  even  although  the 
evening  were  both  cold  and  dark,  that  they  might 
weep  unobserved,  and  talk  of  their  father  and  of 
the  misfortunes  which  had  come  upon  them.  In 
joy  alike  as  in  sorrow,  in  the  sunlit  hours  of 
childhood  as  in  the  early-clouded  days  ■  of  ad- 
vancing youth,  these  woods,  these  walks  and 
bowers  had  been  their  beloved  haunts,  and  the 
mute  depositories  of  their  thoughts  and  feelings. 
There  was  not  a  leaf  that  fluttered  in  the  wind, 
not  a  flower  that  spread  its  blossom  to  the  sun, 
not  a  ripple  formed  by  the  water  over  the  pebbles, 
that  had  not,  each  and  all,  the  power  of  calling 
up  a  thousand  images,  of  reviving  a  thousand 
thoughts — lying  dormant,  not  forgotten — in  the 
soul.  And  who  is  there  that  requires  to  be  told 
how  indelible  are  the  associations  linked  with 
material  objecfs  such  as  these?    It  seemed  to  the 
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daughters  of  Douglas  Falconar,  that  in  quitting 
the  home  of  their  chiklhood  they  were  at  the 
same  time  bidding  farewell  to  the  recollections 
pertaining  to  that  pure  and  happy  period  of  ex- 
istence— to  the  very  memory  of  departed  aifec- 
tion  clinging  to  those  shades  where  it  had  last 
existed  for  them. 

As  they  turned  the  last  winding  of  the  shrub- 
bery walk,  which  led  towards  the  house,  they 
distinguished  voices  not  far  from  them ;  and  on 
reaching  the  open  space,  where  soft  green  turf 
and  parterres  of  flowers  spread  beneath  the  walls 
of  the  old  mansion,  they  perceived,  through  the 
dusk,  the  figure  of  Alfred,  leaning  against  the 
stone  balustrade  which  ran  along  one  side  of  the 
house,  and  conversing  with  a  countryman.  The 
latter  person  they  recognised  for  Tam  Howison, 
a  man  who  had  Ijeen  constantly  employed,  dur- 
ing their  father's  life,  in  working  about  the 
grounds,  and  who  rented,  besides,  some  twelve 
acres  of  land  a  short  way  up  Cargarth  Water. 
Tam,  shrewd  and  observant,  like  most  of  his 
countrymen,  was  also  in  no  common  degree  an 
attached  and  faithful  dependent,  and  had  been 
an  especial  favourite  and  a  species  of  privileged 
person  with  his  late  master,  by  whose  children 
he  was  viewed  with  a  like  regard.  He  was  at 
the  present  moment  engaged  in  an  emphatic  de- 
nunciation of  Mr.  Prigwell,  who  was  considered, 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  as  having  driven  a  very 
hard  bargain  in  the  purchase  of  Cargarth,  and 
having  taken  harsh  advantage  of  the  difficulties 
of  its  proprietor. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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^'  Weel  I  wat,  sir,"  he  was  saying,  as  the  sis- 
ters came  up,  ''  I  just  canna'  thole  the  haill  pack 
o'  them.  They're  a  dirty,  cheatrie  set  thae 
vriters,  it's  weel  kennt  o'  them.  Od !  they  mak' 
their  ain  oot  o'  a'  thing,  or  else  no." 

"  Tarn,  Tarn,"  interposed  Alfred,  with  an  irre- 
pressible smile,  "  you  are  severe.  Mr.  Anstru- 
ther  is  a  writer,  and  I  am  sure  none  of  you  had 
any  fault  to  find  with  him  when  agent  here." 

"  Maister  Anstruther,  sir?  I'm  no  mislikenin' 
him^  sir;  but  he's  a  gentleman  born  an'  bred. 
Od !  but  he  was  gay  stieve  wi'  a'  body,  though, 
when  Lammas  and  Candlemas  cam  roun' !  But 
for  a'  that,  there's  no'  mony  vriters  like  Maister 
Anstruther.  But  there's  that  Prigwell  body! 
Did  I  no  see  Wull  Da'gleish,  him  that's  herd  up 
at  Lintieshaw,  ye'll  mind?  An'  he  says  to  me,  his 
ain  sell,  says  he,  ^  Tam,'  says  he,  '  my  maister 's 
changed  his  laird.'  '  Na,'  quo'  I,  '  gude  faith,  ye 
need  na'  tell  me  that!  That's  piper's  news, 
Wull ;  the  fiddler  tellt  it  afore  ye.'  *  Od,  Tam, 
man !'  quo'  he,  ^  the  maister's  rael  ill  aboot  it,  an' 
he  says  he'll  hae  to  flit,  for  that  Prigwell  body's  to 
gather  Mr.  Oswald's  rents  ;  an'  he's  weel  kennt 
for  a  sicker  hand  at  screwin  up  a  tenant.'  '  Deil 
flee  awa'  wi'  him,'  quo'  I,  ^  that  I  suld  say  sae ! 
Sorra'  gin  he  were  screwed  up  his  sell  whar  he 
wadna'  win  doon  again!  He's  made  a  bonny 
bargain  oot  o'  our  young  laird,'  quo'  I.  ^  Ye  may 
say  that,  lad,'  quo'  Wull;  '  the  haill  Water's* 

*  Water^  (Anglice,)  the  district  through  which  a  small 
river  flows,  the  natives  of  which  always  talk  of  "  coming  from 
such  and  such  a  ivate)\'" 
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ringin'  wi't.     But  I  aye  keeps  a  calm  sough/ 
quo'  he." 

"  Ah,  Tvell,  Tarn !"  replied  Alfred,  stifling  a 
sigh  ;  "  Will  Dalgliesh  was  a  wise  man.  When 
things  can't  be  mended,  it  is  better  to  keep  a 
calm  sough." 

*'  Od,  sir,  but  a  body  canna'  help  speakin' 
whiles !  Here's  the  young  leddies  I"  he  added,  in- 
terrupting himself,  as  they  joined  the  party. 
"  Ye'll  hae  been  doon  the  burn  at  auld  Mysie 
Anderson's,  I'se  warrant,  leddies  ?  Oh,  sirs ! 
ye'll  be  sair  missed  here  by  mony  ane !" 

"  I  hope  you  are  getting  a  good  family  here 
in  our  place,  though,  Tam,"  said  Alfred.  "  They 
have  at  least  more  in  their  power  than  we  ever 
had.  Kind  wishes  are  all  we  have  ever  had  to 
give,  and  these  you  will  always  receive  still  from 
every  one  of  us." 

*'  Did  ever  ye  hear  the  like  o'  that !"  exclaimed 
Tam.  "Na,  na,  sir;  there'll  ne'er  be  ony  new 
laird  here  like  oor  ain  laird.  I'm  no  misdootin' 
the  new  man ;  but  od,  sir !  he  hasna'  the  frank 
heart  an'  the  free  han'  o'  your  fock.  He's  an 
unco'  michty  man  yon.  The  young  lad's  as 
hamely  an'  pleasant  again." 

"He  is  a  delightful  young  fellow,"  replied 
Alfred;  "  and  I  hope  will  make  himself  the  friend 
of  every  one  here.  He  has  all  the  inclination, 
I  am  sure." 

Clara's  heart  beat  faster  as  her  brother  spoke. 
She  looked  around  her,  and  thought  that,  sad  as 
it  was  to  part  with  Cargarth,  she  yet  would  rather 
M  2 
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that  it  were  Marmaduke  Oswald  who  should 
possess  it  after  Alfred,  than  any  other  person. 

"  He  will  not  allow  them  to  alter  our  favourite 
spots,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  when  he  hears  that 
we  loved  them.  And  when  I  see  him  again,  I 
will  ask  him  to  give  work  to  all  the  people  who 
used  to  work  for  us."  And  the  warm  blush  of 
innocent,  unacknowledged  affection  dried  the 
traces  of  those  tears  which  were  yet  lingering  on 
Clara's  cheek,  whilst  the  glow  at  her  heart  light- 
ened its  load  of  sorrow  and  sadness.  When  she 
awoke  from  the  reverie  induced  by.Marmaduke's 
name,  she  found  that  Tam  had  again  launched 
out  into  abuse  of  Mr.  Prigwell. 

"  Deil  a  fears  o'  him  an'  Maister  Oswald 
castin'  oot !  Na,  na,  sir,  he'll  be  as  mini  as  a 
May  paddock  till  Maister  Oswald.  Thae  kind  o' 
cattle  kens  fine  when  fock  has  their  back  at  the 
wa',  an'  then  they  get  their  horns  oot;  but  they'll 
lick  ony  body's  shoon  that  has  the  siller.  Ay, 
ye  may  lauch,  sir,  but  it's  as  fack's  death." 

"With  all  my  heart,  Tam,"  returned  Alfred; 
"  but  you  know  we  lawyers  are  ail  accused  of 
having  a  sharp  eye  to  the  siller." 

"  Troth,  sir,  I  dinna  ken ;  I  dinna  think  ye 
look  muckle  after't.  But,  oh,  sirs !  it  maun  surely 
be  an  unco'  roose  o'  the  siller  that  keeps  fock  in 
touns  when  they  can  get  bidden  oot  o'  them! 
Od!  my  heart's  wae  for  ye  leavin'  this  bonny 
bit,  to  gang  awa'  yonder  amang  a'  the  reek  an' 
dirt  in  Embruch !" 

"  Ay,  Tam,  it  is  a  change,  indeed !"  said 
Eleanor, 
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"  Cheinge,  Miss  Eelleii!  Od!  I  wonder  it 
doesna'  kill  ye  a',  sirs.  I've  been  twae  three 
times  in  Embrucli  mysell,  an'  I  was  ance  in  a 
place  tliey  ca'  the  Coogate,  an'  Losh  keep  us  a' ! 
I  never  fand  siccan  a  smell  in  a'  ma'  born  days  ! 
I  was  clean  scomiished.     It  just  beat  a' !" 

"It  is  rather  different  from  our  woods  and 
braes,  Tarn,"  said  Alfred.  "  Happy  they  who 
can  keep  away  from  it !" 

"  Weel,  sir,"  continued  Tam,  "  I'm  thinkin'  I 
maun  be  awa'  hame  noo,  for  it's  wearin'  late. 
A  gude  e'en  to  you,  leddies.     A  gude  e'en,  sir." 

"  Come,  dear  Alfred,"  said  Eleanor,  passing 
her  arm  through  her  brother's,  after  they  had 
shaken  hands  with  Tam,  "  let  us  go  in  to  tea. 
The  air  is  getting  sharp  and  chilly.  Come." 
And  they  walked  towards  the  house. 

The  opening  door  creaked  on  its  hinges  with 
a  dreary  noise,  which  echoed  through  the  dark 
and  empty  hall.  Xo  lamps  were  lit  there — no 
busy  domestic  hurried  through  it — no  hum  of 
voices  resounded  from  the  distant  rooms — all  was 
still  and  cheerless.  One  passage,  opening  from 
it,  led  to  the  drawing-room,  which  extended 
along  a  side  of  the  house.  Its  door  was  standing 
open,  but  within  was  nothing  but  silence,  and 
the  faint  glimmer  of  twilight,  proceeding  through 
the  yet  unclosed  windows.  Perhaps  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  which  inspires  a  more 
desolate  feeling  than  finding  one's  self  thus  almost 
alone  in  the  former  abode  of  a  large  and  cheerful 
family  circle.  Solitude  with  nature  is  often  the 
most  congenial  feeling  to  the  human  mind,  but 
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in  the  once  crowded  dwelling  of  household  mirth 
and  happiness — amid  the  vacant  apartments,  the 
echoing  stairs,  the  extinguished  hearths — what 
heart  but  must  sink  beneath  the  pressure  of  a 
solitude  so  unnatural — so  haunted  by  the  phan- 
toms of  departed  joys? 

The  brother  and  sisters  passed  with  a  quicker 
step  through  the  hall,  as  if  fearful  to  trust  their 
eyes  in  looking  around.  On  entering  a  passage 
on  the  opposite  side  to  the  one  already  mentioned, 
and  turning  a  bend  in  it,  another  door,  opening 
at  its  further  extremity,  displayed  a  more  cheerful 
sight — the  reflexion  of  a  blazing  fire  on  the  old 
wainscoted  walls  and  book-cases  of  the  library, 
of  which  they  had  made  choice  as  their  sitting- 
room  at  this  time.  The  old  nurse  Jean,  who 
had  accompanied  them  to  the  country,  appeared 
issuing  from  it  as  they  approached. 

"  I  hae  set  the  tea-things,  bairns,"  said  .she, 
*'  and  made  a  gude  fire,  for  it^s  an  unco'  cauld 
nicht  turned,  and  a'  thing  looks  sae  lonesome  i' 
the  hoose.  Hech,  sirs !  I  mind  it  fu'  and  blythe 
aneuch !" 

"Thank  you,  Jean,"  answered  Alfred,  "you 
are  always  so  kind  and  attentive." 

"  My  bonny  man,"  said  the  old  woman,  patting 
him  on  the  shoulder  as  she  retired,  "  it  wad  be 
ill  their  part  that  was  na'  kind  till  ilka'  ane  o' 
ye,  and  raair  the  noo  than  ever." 

They  entered  the  library,  which,  though  dis- 
mantled  of  its  books  and  of  the  family  pictures 
once  decorating  its  walls,  now  packed  up  to  be 
sent  to  Edinburgh,  still  looked  warm  and  cheer- 
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ful  under  the  influence  of  the  exhilirating  blaze. 
Eleanor  drew  the  tea-table  near  to  the  lire,  and 
wheeled  round  the  old-fashioned  sofa  opposite; 
and  the  solitary  descendants  of  those  who  once 
possessed  that  ancient  domain,  gathered  for  an- 
other evening,  out  of  the  few  that  still  remained 
to  them,  around  the  hearth  of  their  early  home. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 


"  Then  forth  he  went,  yet  turn'd  him  oft 
To  view  his  ancient  hall ; 
On  the  grey  tower,  in  lustre  soft, 
The  autumn  moonbeams  fall. 

"  '  Farewell,  my  ftither's  ancient  tower  ! 
A  long  farewell !'  said  he, 
'  The  scene  of  pleasure,  pomp,  or  power, 
Thou  never  more  shalt  be. 

"  '  To  Learmont's  name  no  foot  of  earth 
Shall  here  again  belong.' 

"  '  Adieu,  adieu !'  again  he  cried, 
All  as  he  turn'd  him  roun', 
'  Farewell  to  Leader's  silver  tide ! 
Farewell  to  Ercildoune !'  " 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 


It  was  the  Sabbath  morning — a  bright  spring 
Sabbath — and  the  tinkle  of  the  bell,  audible  a 
long  way  off  in  the  stillness  of  the  glens  and  hills, 
summoned  their  inhabitants  to  the  duties  of  the 
day  in  Cargarth  Church — a  lowly  edifice  which 
raised  its  unpretending  spire  from  amid  the  shade 
of  some  venerable  trees,  on  a  small  eminence  close 
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beside  the  river.  G-roups  of  countrymen  were 
seen,  as  usual,  collected  round  the  churchyard 
gate,  or  seated  upon  the  flat  tomb-stones,  discuss- 
ing parish  news,  whilst  they  waited  the  arrival  of 
the  minister,  while  others  were  approaching  the 
church,  by  different  paths,  from  hill  side  and 
valley — the  men  invariably  walking  first,  with 
their  wives  following  close  behind.  A  custom  this, 
by  the  way,  which  may  probably  be  traced  back  to 
the  days  of  the  Covenant,  when  the  inhabitants  of 
the  south-western  districts  of  Scotland,  driven  to 
worship  God  in  the  lonely  glen  and  on  the  barren 
moor,  were  wont,  doubtless,  to  repair  to  the  con- 
venticles in  a  similar  order — the  man  walking 
first,  in  case  of  any  sudden  attack  or  sui-prisal, 
and  the  woman  sheltering  herself  behind  him. 

Just  before  the  cessation  of  the  bell  announced 
the  entrance  of  the  old  minister,  the  groups  in 
the  churchyard  separated  to  make  respectful  way 
for  the  three  young  Falconars.  Various  kind 
words  and  smiles  were  exchanged'^  between  them 
and  the  country  people,  as  they  passed  on  to  the 
church-door,  and  many  a  pitying  and  mournful 
glance  followed  them,  as  they  entered  it,  to  sit 
for  the  last  time  in  the  seat  of  their  family. 

There  were  only  two  other  lofts^  or  gallery- 
pews,  in  Cargarth  Church,  besides  that  of  the 
Falconar  family — one  belonging  to  Mosspatrick, 
the  other  to  Burlindean,  notwithstanding  that 
the  latter  place  was  between  four  and  five  miles 
off.  Both,  on  the  Sunday  in  question,  were  ten- 
antless ;  there  was  no  other  object  to  distract  the 
attention  ^vitli  which,  at  everv  pause  in  the  dis- 
m3 
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course,  all  eyes  in  the  congregation  were  fixed 
upon  the  young  people,  whose  situation  excited 
so  much  of  honest,  and  even  delicate  sympathy. 
Many  a  kind  heart  felt  sad,  and  many  an  eye, 
among  the  female  part  of  the  audience,  grew  dim 
with  an  unbidden  tear,  as  it  gazed  upon  those 
graceful  creatures,  who  had  grown  up  among 
them  since  infancy,'  and  whom  they  were  never,  in 
all  likelihood,  to  behold  again.  Alfred  sat  in  his 
father's  accustomed  seat,  and  looked  at  all  around 
him,  with  what  feelings  it  is  unnecessary  to  say. 
Yet,  whatever  they  were,  in  the  midst  of  that 
primitive  and  solemn  scene,  and  in  the  more 
immediate  presence  of  the  God  whom  he  had 
worshipped  there  since  childhood,  the  bitterness 
of  their  agony  was  subdued ;  while,  save  in  the 
extreme  paleness  of  his  countenance,  no  outward 
trace  of  emotion  was  visible.  It  was  the  same 
with  his  sisters,  except  that  once,  only  once, 
when  Eleanor  happened  to  turn  her  eyes  towards 
the  window  beside  the  pulpit,  a  sudden  gush  of 
tears  filled  them,  and  she  hastily  pulled  down 
her  veil  to  conceal  them.  The  cause  of  these 
tears  was  a  simple  thing — the  waving  of  a  green 
branch  across  the  window,  with  the  sunbeams 
glancing  through  its  young  leaves.  That  branch 
belonged  to  a  plane-tree,  which  grew  close  beside 
that  part  of  the  church-wall,  and  ever  since 
Eleanor  could  recollect,  it  had  waved  there,  as 
she  saw  it  doing  now.  And  at  the  moment  when 
her  eye  rested  upon  it,  there  came  back  a  recol- 
lection, vivid,  as  a  picture,  of  a  bright,  sunny 
Sabbath  morning,  many  years  ago,  when  she  had 
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sat  looking  at  that  branch,  instead  of  attending 
to  the  sermon,,  and  thinking  of  some  delightful 
expedition  to  the  hills,  planned  for  the  following 
day,  and  when  her  father,  observing  her  wan- 
dering glances,  had  administered  a  half-smiling 
tap  on  her  arm,  to  recall  her  from  her  reverie. 

The  service  came  to  an  end.  Alfred  and  his 
sisters  listened  to  the  last  blessing  which  they 
were  ever  to  hear  pronounced  in  that  church. 
Its  words,  uttered  by  the  aged  minister  in  the 
simple  tone  of  unostentatious  piety,  seemed  to 
convey  a  deeper  meaning  of  hallowed  solemnity 
than  had  ever  struck  them  before.  They  felt 
the  conviction  of  a  Father's  presence  and  a 
Father's  hand  upon  them.  The  God  whom  they 
Jiad  worshipped  in  the  sanctuary  of  their  lost 
home — that  God  would  go  with  them  into  the 
wilderness  of  the  world  ;  man  might  deceive  and 
betray,  but  He  was  unchangeable ;  the  dwelling 
of  their  fathers  was  no  longer  their  dwelling, 
but  the  God  of  their  Fathers  could  not  cease  to 
be  their  God,  and  guide,  and  portion  for  ever. 
There  were  no  tears  in  the  eyes  with  which  they 
gazed  once,  once  more  around,  ere  turning  to 
cross  the  threshold  over  which  their  feet  were 
never  to  pass  again. 

After  lingering  a  little  while  in  the  church- 
yard, to  meet  and  walk  a  short  way  along  with 
the  minister,  Mr.  Cameron,  who  joined  them  on 
finishing  the  duty  of  counting  over  the  collection, 
in  company  with  the  other  members  of  the  kirk- 
session,  the  brother  and  sisters  proceeded  home- 
wards along  the  water-side.     A  feeling  of  solemn 
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serenity  filled  their  minds,  and  chastened  even 
the  sorrow  of  their  hearts  into  tranquillity. 
There  was  something  in  the  aspect  of  the  day 
calcidated  to  promote  such  feelings.  Over  the 
deep  repose  and  stillness  of  the  Sabbath,  in  a 
lonely  pastoral  country,  there  was  brooding  and 
sleeping  that  sort  of  calm  and  hazy  sunshine, 
sweet,  warm,  yet  not  oppressive,  nor  glaringly 
bright,  which  seems  more  properly  to  belong  to 
autumn  than  to  spring,  but  which,  in  our  vari- 
able climate,  may  sometimes  be  found  charac- 
terizing a  favoured  day  in  the  latter  season,  and 
when  so  found,  is  even  more  delicious  than  in 
autumn,  because  there  is  a  freshness  in  the 
vernal  air,  and  there  are  a  thousand  sweet  scents 
floating  all  around,  of  spring  flowers  and  bud- 
ding trees — two  of  which  at  least,  the  birch  and 
larch,  give  out  delightful  odours  from  their  young 
shoots — for  which  we  may  look  in  vain  in  pen- 
sive autumn,  with  her  dying  leaves  and  waning 
blossoms.  There  was  not  a  breath  of  wind  to 
stir  the  trees  which  overhung  the  path,  and  the 
primroses  peeped  out  from  among  the  mossy  turf 
below  their  stems,  and  the  river  rushed  over  the 
pebbles  that  strewed  its  clear,  shallow  course, 
making  a  rippling  music,  the  softest  and  most 
melodious  of  nature's  sounds,  which  mingled  with, 
not  disturbed,  the  silence,  and  the  birds  sang 
from  every  brake  and  thicket,  and  every  leafy 
spray,  that  heartfelt  song  of  young  life  and  hap- 
piness, which  neither  birds  nor  human  beings 
ever  utter  again  after  spring.  Nature  herself 
wore  a  smile  so  sweet,  yet  tinged  with  such  a 
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lioly  sadness,  that,  in  her  presence,  the  voice  of 
repining  against  the  fiat  of  her  Creator  was 
hushed  into  silence,  and  the  heart  impelled  to 
own  his  goodness,  even  in  chastising. 

On  the  evening  of  this  day,  Eleanor  and  Clara 
walked  out  together.  They  had  prevailed  on 
Alfred,  who  complained  of  extreme  fatigue  and 
languor,  occasioned  by  the  exhausting  details  of 
business  of  every  sort  in  wliich  he  had  for  some 
previous  days  been  involved,  to  remain  in  the 
house,  and  endeavour  to  rest,  and  they  now 
turned  their  steps  down  the  slope  towards  the 
old-fashioned  garden,  which  extended,  in  a  warm 
southern  exposure,  a  little  way  below  the  house. 

After  wandering  for  some  time  through  its 
well-known  paths,  they  ascended  by  a  winding 
shrubbery  walk  towards  the  bridge  over  the 
river,  across  w^hich  the  approach  to  the  house  led. 
Crossing  it,  they  proceeded  by  one  of  the  walks 
diverging  through  the  wood  from  the  approach, 
and  which,  at  its  termination,  opened  upon  the 
road  formerly  mentioned  as  intersecting  the  valley. 
Keeping  along  its  unfrequented  track  for  a  little 
way,  the  sisters  soon  quitted  it  for  a  path  leading 
up  towards  the  hills.  In  a  short  time,  they  had 
gained  the  summit  of  a  low  green  one,  separated 
from  the  lofty  heathery  heights  beyond  by  a  deep 
glen,  into  which,  after  gazing  for  a  while  upon 
the  view  of  the  valley,  the  mansion,  and  the 
woods  below,  they  descended  a  little  way,  and 
sat  down  on  a  projecting  point  of  grey  rock. 

It  seemed,  in  this  lonely  place,  as  though  they 
were  a  hundred  miles  apart  from  aught  that  be- 
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longed  to  tlie  bustling  e very-day  world.  A  scene 
more  solitary  and  more  still  could  scarcely  be 
imagined.  There  rose  one  hill  behind  them, 
and  another  of  loftier  height  and  more  rugged 
aspect  immediately  in  front,  while,  looking  on 
either  hand,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  deep 
narrow  glen  winding  away  between ;  a  strip  of 
bright  greensward,  all  the  way  through  its  extent, 
intimating  the  presence  of  a  little  burn  else  invi- 
sible from  that  height.  But  one  single  human 
habitation  was  there ;  and  it  lay  almost  beneath 
their  feet,  in  the  only  part  of  the  glen  wide 
enough  to  have  contained  it.  It  was  a  shepherd's 
cottage,  with  a  solitary  ash-tree  behind,  and  a 
peat-stack  on  one  side  of  it.  But  there  was  not 
a  living  creature  moving  about  it  at  that  moment. 
The  only  animated  objects  to  be  seen  were  some 
sheep  browsing  on  the  opposite  hill — the  shep- 
herd-boy, folded  in  his  grey  plaid,  lying  upon  the 
heather,  his  Bible  in  his  hand  and  his  watchful 
colly  crouched  at  his  feet — and  a  couple  of  rooks, 
which  were  slowly  winging  their  way  across  the 
sky  towards  their  home  in  the  woods  of  Cargarth. 
The  slant  rays  of  the  sinking  sun  poured  a  stream 
of  softened  yellow  light  over  the  quiet  scene, 
steeping  it  in  added  beauty  and  in  added  still- 
ness. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  anything  so  quiet  and  so 
calm,  Ellen  ?"  exclaimed  Clara,  breaking  the 
silence.  Who  could  believe  that  this  was  near  the 
busy  world?  The  very  thought  of  it  seems  out 
of  place  here." 
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"  It  does,  indeed  !"  answered  Eleanor.  ''  One 
hates  to  break  the  tranquillity  by  recalling  it." 

'^  This  day  week,  Ellen,  in  what  a  diiFerent 
scene  we  shall  be  !  By  that  time  all  will  be  over, 
and  we  shall  have  bid  farewell  to  Cargarth !  I 
almost  wish  it  were  over." 

"  Well,  Clara,"  said  Eleanor,  "  that  will  soon 

be.    One  day  more,  and  then .     Like  you,  I 

almost  wish  the  miserable  parting  icere  over. 
On  Tuesday  night,  at  this  time,  we  shall  look 
back  on  this  peaceful  scene  as  on  a  di^eam." 

"  And  yet  it  still  will  be  the  same  as  ever — the 
very  same !  Is  it  not  a  strange  thought,  Ellen, 
that  of  the  unchangeableness  of  nature,  whilst 
we  ourselves  are  so  constantly  changing?  We 
are  going  back  into  a  world  where  every  day 
brings  alterations  ;  and  if  we  were  to  return 
here  ten — twenty  years  hence,  not  a  thought  or 
feeling  perhaps  the  same,  we  should,  in  all  like- 
lihood, find  this  glen  exactly  as  we  left  it — the 
same  sunshine  sleeping  on  the  same  rocks  and 
heather." 

"  It  is  a  strange  thought,"  replied  Eleanor, 
"  and  one  that  has  often  occurred  to  me.  We 
seek  for  sympathy  from  nature,  and  we  pour  out 
our  hearts  to  her  as  to  a  friend,  but  she  has  no 
sympathy  with  us.  It  is  all  a  dream — a  delu- 
sion !  She  will  smile  as  sweetly  the  day  we  leave 
this,  as  if  there  were  no  tears  or  aching  hearts  in 
the  world.  But  I  think  we  may  learn  a  lesson 
from  that  insensibility.  Her  unchangeableness 
in  the  midst  of  oiu'  unrest,  is  but  a  type  of  that 
of  eternity  as  opposed  to  the  wild  shifting  scenes 
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of  time.  There  will  come  a  day,  Clara,  when  we 
shall  look  back  with  wonder  on  the  deep  grief 
we  endured  for  anything  whatever  here." 

"  Ah,  if  we  could  but  remember  that  always, 
Ellen !  But  the  world  makes  us  too  often  forget 
these  thoughts.  Would  we  might  remain  here, 
away  from  its  temptations,  in  peace  and  solitude, 
where  our  hearts  had  time  to  feel !" 

"  Clara,  dearest,"  returned  Eleanor,  "  we  must 
live  where  it  is  the  will  of  God  to  cast  our  lot. 
They  are,  indeed,  happy  who  are  permitted  to 
lead  a  life  so  well  fitted  to  promote  peace  and 
holiness ;  but  this  is  a  state  of  probation  and 
trial,  not  of  repose  and  ease.  And  the  human 
heart  is  the  same  everywhere.  Wherever  one 
mortal  being  lives,  there  will  be  sin  and  sorrow." 

At  that  moment,  their  conversation  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  sound — a  slow,  solemn  strain  of 
music,  which  rose  through  the  stillness  of  the 
air  from  the  cottage  beneath.  It  was  the  even- 
ing psalm  of  the  shepherd's  family.  Softened  by 
distance,  the  thrilling  notes  —  perchance  the 
very  same  which,  in  days  of  old,  had  floated  along 
that  very  glen  from  the  lips  of  the  warriors  and 
martyrs  of  the  Covenant — stole  upon  the  silence 
of  evening,  proclaiming,  even  from  the  bosom  of 
the  wilderness,  the  presence  and  the  protection 
of  an  all-pervading  God.  The  sisters  held  their 
breath  to  catch  the  holy  strain,  and  it  was  not 
until  its  last  echo  had  died  upon  the  hill  that 
they  once  more  turned  their  eyes  upon  each 
other,  filled  with  the  trembling  tears  of  excited 
feeling. 
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"  Clara,"  said  Eleanor,  "  I  said  just  now  that 
wherever  there  lived  one  mortal  being,  there 
would  he  sin  and  sorrow.  Should  I  not  have 
added,  that  wherever  there  beat  one  human  heart, 
however  lonely,  there  would  be  the  eye,  and  there 
the  protecting  care  of  a  gracious  and  Almighty 
God.  He  is  here — we  feel  his  presence  here 
among  the  solitude  of  the  mountains,  while  in 
the  bustle  of  the  world  we  are  too  apt  to  become 
unmindful  of  him  ?  Should  not  that  shew  us,  that 
from  the  desolate  w^ilderness  of  sorrow  he  can 
cause  the  heart  to  recognise  his  presence  and 
goodness  as  it  never  would  have  done  in  the  busy 
time  of  prosperity  ?  Let  us  remember  this  night, 
both  in  joy  and  grief!" 

For  some  time  after  his  sisters  left  the  house, 
Alfred  remained  sitting  in  the  deep  recess  of  the 
library  window,  the  very  window  which  had  been 
his  seat  on  the  well-remembered  night  of  his 
father's  funeral.  It  had  been  left  open  to  admit 
the  soft  evening  breeze  that  brought  with  it,  as 
it  bathed  his  hot  and  aching  brow,  the  breath  of 
the  sweet  spring  flowers  and  shrubs  beneath.  At 
last,  overcome  by  a  succession  of  painful  thoughts, 
and  by  excessive  fatigue,  he  flung  himself  upon 
the  sofa;  and  there,  yielding  to  the  languor  which 
oppressed  him,  he  gradually  fell  into  a  profound 
sleep. 

Whilst  Alfred  slept,  the  sun  gradually  sank 
lower  and  lower  in  the  horizon,  till  his  lengthened 
rays  poured,  through  an  opening  in  the  wood,  full 
into  the  room.  A  bright  gleam  fell  upon  his 
dark   clustering   hair  as   he   lay  with  his  face 
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turned  towards  the  window ;  and  at  that  moment 
a  smile  of  strange  and  peculiar  expression  crossed 
his  countenance,  and  a  half-uttered  exclamation 
broke  from  his  lips,  but  without  disturbing  his 
repose. 

The  sun  sank  lower  yet — his  light  no  longer 
pierced  the  woods,  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky  over 
head  deepened  every  instant,  and  one  bright  star 
became  visible  just  over  the  branches  of  the 
trees.  A  more  solemn  shade  and  stillness  began 
to  wrap  the  apartment  where  the  last  master  of 
that  ancient  house  lay  sleeping.  Suddenly,  Alfred 
awoke  with  a  start,  and  raising  himself  on  the 
couch,  pressed  his  hand  against  his  forehead,  as 
if  striving  to  recall  his  recollection. 

"  I  have  been  asleep !"  exclaimed  he,  half 
aloud;  "  it  was  a  dream,  I  think.  Yet,  no — no, 
not  altogether,"  he  added,  as  his  thoughts  ar- 
ranged themselves  more  connectedly — "  it  was  no 
delusion,  at  least." 

He  rose  from  the  sofa  and  walked  towards  the 
window.  He  looked  at  the  calm  scene  beneath, 
at  the  calmer  sky  above.  For  some  minutes  he 
stood  there  in  silence ;  no  sound  disturbed  it 
save  the  distant  murmur  of  the  water,  audible 
through  the  hush  of  evening.  A  strange  and 
awful  thrill  came  over  his  heart,  and  brought  a 
gush  of  tears  into  his  eyes.  He  bent  forward, 
and  hid  his  face  in  his  arms  as  they  lay  extended 
on  the  window-ledge. 

^'  Father !"  he  ejaculated.  ''  Our  Father  which 
art  in  heaven  !     Thy  will  be  done !" 

During  some  little  time  he  continued  thus 
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-without  speaking  or  moving,  when  suddenly  the 
voices  of  his  sisters  reached  his  ear,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  house.  Starting  from  his  recum- 
bent posture,  Alfred  then  turned  from  the  window, 
and  left  the  room  to  meet  them. 

The  following  day,  the  last  day,  passed  swiftly 
on  as  our  days  do  ever,  whether  wet  by  the  rain 
of  sorrow  or  gilded  by  the  sunbeams  of  happiness. 
It  had  its  own  round  of  bitter  duties  and  of  bit- 
terer leave-takings,  whether  of  things  animate  or 
inanimate,  such  as  wring  out  the  warm  drops 
from  the  heart,  and  bequeath  to  it  a  legacy  of 
wounds  that  close  not  "  without  a  scar,"  and  a 
deep  and  lasting  one.  It  were  a  needless  task  to 
dwell  on  their  details.  Those  who  have  never 
known  what  it  was  to  have  their  clasping  heart- 
strings torn  from  an  early  home — a  home  round 
w^hich  were  entwined  the  hallowed  associations  of 
ancestral  honour,  and  of  happy  childhood,  and  of 
lost  domestic  loves — a  home  where  there  dwelt 
many  a  dear  though  humble  friend  —  a  home 
where  every  leaf  had  a  tongue  to  tell  its  story  of 
the  past,  where  nature  kept  a  sleepless  watch 
over  the  records  of  thought  and  feeling  engraven 
on  her  imperishable  forms — those  who  have  never 
known  what  it  was  to  lose  all  these  things  in  the 
time  of  warm,  loving,  unworldly  youth,  when 
things  like  these  are  dearest,  can  little  dream  of 
the  varied  agony  comprised  in  such  a  trial.  While 
to  those  who  have  known  it,  there  are  few,  very 
few,  pens  adequate  to  the  description  of  all  they 
have  felt,  perhaps  still  feel  in  the  remembrance. 

The  parting  from  Mysie  Anderson  had  been, 
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that  day,  the  last,  the  saddest.  There  were  tears 
shed  there  by  the  bright  eye  of  youth  and  the 
dim  and  feeble  one  of  age,  and  heart-rending 
sobs,  and  last,  long  looks  of  all  familiar  objects, — 
too  familiar  and  too  dear  for  the  heart  to  admit 
the  belief  that  they  should  meet  the  eye  no  more 
for  ever ;  yet  over  all  there  was  diffused  a  holy 
sadness,  that  softened  the  bitterness  of  grief. 
They  parted  as  those  who  are  never  to  meet 
again  on  earth,  but  who  looked  forward  to  a  day 
when  there  shall  be  no  more  partings. 

Many  a  visit  had  been  paid  that  day  to  every 
favourite  haunt,  and  every  spot  hallowed  by  the 
presence  of  memory ;  but  one  still  remained  to 
be  performed.  It  was  not  till  the  dusk  of  even- 
ing had  begun  to  steal  over  the  valley,  and  there 
was  no  eye  to  mark  them,  that  the  children  of 
Douglas  Falcon ar  repaired  to  the  church-yard,  to 
look  once  more  upon  their  father's  grave.  The 
family  burial-place,  surrounded  by  a  very  an- 
cient wall,  on  which  time  and  damp  had  nearly 
obliterated  the  traces  of  the  inscriptions  with 
which,  in  many  places,  it  had  once  been  covered, 
stood  a  little  way  below  the  church,  and  nearer 
the  river,  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  old 
trees.  It  was  the  last  relic,  the  last  possession 
left  to  Alfred  Falconar — that  spot  which  con- 
tained the  dust  of  his  ancestors.  "  Yes,"  thought 
he,  as  he  leant  against  the  wall  of  the  inclosure, 
and  looked  at  the  stone  which  covered  his  father's 
grave,  "  this  earth  is  still  my  own.  Strange, 
that  all  which  is  left  me  of  the  lands  of  my  fore- 
fathers should  be  a  grave  among  their  remains !" 
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Eleanor  and  Clara  were  sitting  on  a  flat  tomb- 
stone, which  covered  the  grave  of  their  great- 
grandfather ;  they  were  looking  at  their  father's 
tomb,  and  weeping  bitterly.  The  eyes  of  their 
brother  rested  on  them — sad,  but  calm  and  tear- 
less. "  I  cannot  weep,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  I 
cannot  weep  with  them.     I  need  notT 

The  moonbeams  were  trembling  on  the  river 
as  they  quitted  the  church-yard,  and  their  home- 
ward path  was  chequered  by  light  and  shadow 
through  the  trees.  Cargarth  had  never  looked 
more  beautiful  than  on  that  sweet  spring  night, 
when  the  quiet,  silvery  beams  lay  sleeping  on 
the  old  whitewashed  walls  and  the  soft,  green 
turf,  and  the  dew  had  brought  out  the  full  fra- 
grance of  every  flower.  Eleanor,  as  she  lingered 
on  the  threshold  to  drink  in  at  her  tearful  eyes 
the  calmness  and  the  beauty  around,  could  not 
but  remember  what  she  had  said  to  Clara,  on  the 
previous  evening,  respecting  the  sympathy  for 
which  our  hearts  look  abroad  into  nature,  and 
from  whose  search  they  return  empty  and  un- 
satisfied as  they  went. 

She  remembered  it  again  on  the  following 
morning,  when  the  bright,  glad  beams  of  the 
May-day  sun,  and  the  happy  chorus  of  the  birds, 
aroused  her  from  the  bed  on  which  she  was  to  lie 
down  no  more ;  and  when  she  looked  from  her 
window  at  the  green  woods,  the  grass,  the  flash- 
ing river.  That  morning  sun  would  sink  at  even- 
ing on  silent  court  and  deserted  halls — yet  sink 
as  sweetly  and  as  beautifully  then  as  it  had  ever 
done  in  days  when  they  were  most  full  of  joy  and 
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life.  Eleanor  and  Clara  turned  away,  and  left 
the  room,  their  own  little  sanctuary,  with  aching 
hearts,  which  they  strove  to  bend  up  to  the  last 
struggle. 

"  A  few  hours  hence,  Clara,"  said  Eleanor, 
"  and  it  will  be  all  over." 

The  chaise  which  was  to  convey  them  from 
Cargarth  was  already  at  the  door,  but  the  horses 
were  resting,  for  the  stage  whence  they  had 
already  come  was  a  long  and  hilly  one.  The 
brief  and  hurried  breakfast  over, — during  which 
each  strove  to  disguise  from  the  other  how  impos- 
sible it  was  to  eat,  almost  to  speak,  for  fear  of 
betraying  their  agitation, — they  separated  for  a 
short  while.  Alfred  had  to  endure  the  repug- 
nant task  of  giving  various  instructions  to  an 
auctioneer,  Avho  had  arrived  to  conduct  the  sale 
of  the  furniture,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the 
next  day  but  one,  and  to  be  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  Anstruther,  that  gentleman  being  ex- 
pected on  the  following  day  to  arrive  at  Moss- 
patrick,  in  company  with  the  Balmayne  family, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  near  the  spot.  Whilst 
their  brother  was  thus  engaged,  Eleanor  and 
Clara  left  the  house,  and  repaired — the  former  to 
a  favourite  seat,  a  rustic  chair  placed  beneath  a 
hawthorn  tree  on  a  bank  above  the  river;  the 
latter,  to  a  spot  in  the  garden,  which  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  call  her  own,  and  where  she 
wished  to  gather  some  flowers  to  take  away  with 
her  as  a  memorial. 

Eleanor  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
rippling  water,  one  thought  following  another  as 
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rapidly  as  its  little  waves  chased  eacli  its  prede- 
cessor over  the  pebbles.  Her  heart,  till  now, 
had  felt  numbed  and  cold,  but  now  the  spell 
began  to  dissolve.  Tear  after  tear  gathered  in 
her  eyes,  and  rolled  over  her  cheeks.  They  fell 
thicker  and  faster  yet;  she  hid  her  face  in  her 
handkerchief  and  wept. 

From  this  indulgence  of  her  sorrow  she  was 
roused  by  an  approaching  footstep.  She  looked 
up,  and  descried  the  figure  of  Tarn  Howison 
standing  beside  her,  his  rough  countenance 
strongly  expressive  of  grief  and  honest  sympathy. 

^'  Na,  Miss  Eellen,"  said  he;  "  ye  maunna 
greet  this  gate,  noo — troth,  no.  Od,  I  canna' 
thole  ava'  to  see  this!"  And  the  voice  of  the 
worthy  countryman  actually  became  thick  and 
broken,  as  he  abruptly  paused. 

"  Thank  you.  Tarn,"  answered  Eleanor,  strug- 
gling to  repress  her  sobs,  ^'  thank  you;  you  are 
very  kind.  I  must  try  not  to  cry  any  more." 
But  even  while  she  spoke  those  convulsive  sobs 
burst  forth  again,  as  if  they  would  rend  her  very 
heart.  The  voice  of  kind  sympathy  always 
overwhelms  the  composure  of  the  young  in  their 
hour  of  sorrow. 

"  Keep  us  a' !"  again  exclaimed  Tam,  '^  I 
canna  stan'  this.  Weel  I  wat.  Miss  Eellen,  ye 
maun'  hae  a  sair  heart  this  day — weel  I  wat 
that !  An'  mony  a  sair  heart  ye  leave  ahint  ye ! 
We'll  no  see  the  likes  o'  nane  o'  ye  again.  But, 
oh  sirs  !  it's  rael  waesome  to  see  ye  greetin'  this 
gate!" 

At  this  moment  the  voice  of  old   Jean  was 
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heard  from  the  house,  calling  to  Eleanor  that  all 
was  ready.  The  hour  was  come !  Starting  from 
her  seat,  the  poor  girl  held  out  her  hand  to  her 
faithful  old  friend;  she  strove,  as  she  did  so,  to 
utter  a  last  farewell,  but  the  words  died  on  her 
quivering  lips.  Nor  was  Tam  one  whit  more 
successful  in  his  attempts  at  utterance.  Eleanor 
saw  the  struggle  in  his  weather-beaten  counte- 
nance as  he  turned  his  head  away.  Her  hand 
was  released,  and  she  sprang  up  the  steep  bank, 
not  trusting  herself  to  cast  another  glance  around. 
She  reached  the  door,  followed  by  Tam,  who  came 
to  bid  adieu  to  liis  young  master.  The  old  mi- 
nister, who  had  arrived  for  a  like  purpose,  was 
beside  the  chaise  door,  and  greeted  her  with  a 
silent  and  paternal  grasp  of  the  hand.  Alfred 
was  standing  on  the  threshold, — pale  as  death, 
but  perfectly  calm.  Clara  had  already  entered 
the  chaise,  and  sat  sobbing  in  its  furthest  corner, 
her  face  hid  in  her  handkerchief,  and  old  Jean 
was  seated  on  the  driving-box.  Everything  was, 
indeed,  prepared.  Alfred  cast  one  long  gaze 
around  on  the  lovely  scene,  as  it  smiled  beneath 
the  bright  sun,  then  turned  to  his  sister. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  "  Ellen,  love,  are  you 
ready?" 

She  gave  him  her  hand  in  silence,  and  he 
assisted  her  to  enter  the  chaise.  One  more  mute 
grasp  of  the  hand  was  exchanged  between  him 
and  Mr.  Cameron — another,  not  less  fervent, 
spoke  his  adieu  to  his  affectionate  dependent. 
Then  he  hastily  turned  and  ascended  the  steps. 
The  door  was  clapped  to,   and  the  chaise  drove 
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swiftly  down  the  approach.  In  a  short  while, 
all  that  remained  of  Cargarth,  to  those  who  had 
quitted  it  for  ever,  was  the  nosegay  of  sweet 
spring  blossoms  which  Clara  had  gathered  in  the 
morning ;  and,  years  after  that  day,  Eleanor  and 
Clara  Falconar  have  wept  when  they  looked  upon 
those  withered  and  fondly-treasured  flowers. 


YOL.  II.  N 
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CHAPTEK  XIX. 

"  We  are  bound  by  heavy  laws, 
And  often,  glad  no  more, 
We  wear  a  face  of  joy,  because 
We  have  been  glad  of  yore" 

Wordsworth. 

How  many  a  sorrowful  heart  has  borne  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  these  beautiful  lines !  For  whe- 
ther our  hearts  be  sorrowful  or  gay,  the  tide  of 
external  action  flows  on  the  same  as  ever,  and  we 
must  mingle  with  our  fellow  men  by  means  of  the 
same  external  forms,  though  wide  and  wondrous 
indeed  would  be  the  diversity  of  thoughts,  of 
hopes  and  fears,  of  joy  and  grief,  displayed  to 
view,  could  any  occult  art  lay  bare  the  secret 
minds  of  those,  whose  outward  bearing  is,  per- 
haps, so  very  similar,  and  so  little  marked  by  any 
show  of  particular  feeling ! 

Alfred  Falconar  and  his  sisters  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  and  resumed  their  wonted  round  of 
occupation.  All  things  proceeded  in  their  usual 
course;  and,  as  Clara  had  said,  their  visit  of 
farewell  to  Cargarth  was  laid  up  in  their  me- 
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mories  like  the  recollection  of  a  dream.  And  to 
her  young  light  heart  it  might  be*  so,  although 
the  tears  would  still  gush  into  her  sunny  eyes  at 
the  mention,  or  even  at  the  passing  thought,  of 
all  to  which  she  had  then  bid  adieu.  But  early 
youth,  when  it  has  not  been  broken  by  long  con- 
tinued suffering,  possesses  in  itself  an  elastic 
spring — 

"  Able  to  charm 
All  sadness  but  despair." 

To  Eleanor,  natm\ally  of  a  disposition  thought- 
ful and  reflective  beyond  her  years,  and  endowed 
with  affections  singularly  intense  and  constant, 
the  memory  of  their  lost  home  wore  an  aspect 
more  deeply  mournful,  and  more  perpetually  pre- 
sent with  her.  Yet  that  memory  would,  doubt- 
less, have  faded  from  its  first  gloomy  hue  into 
one  more  mild  and  serene,  though  not  less  tender, 
had  it  not  been  supplied  with  bitter  food  from 
another  source.  Her  anxiety  concerning  the 
health  of  her  brother  began,  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts  to  reassure  her,  to  be  keenly  awakened. 
Now  that  the  stimulus  which  had  so  long  sus- 
tained him  was  withdrawn  for  ever,  the  effects  of 
mental  toil  and  mental  suffering  were  telling  on 
his  bodily  frame.  Alfred  might  disguise  the  de- 
pression which  hung  over  his  mind,  and  gained 
ground  in  defiance  of  his  own  efforts ;  he  might 
conceal  the  sick  and  weary  pining  of  his  heart 
after  the  abode  of  his  childhood ;  he  might  force 
smiles,  and  assume  an  aspect  of  cheerfulness  before 
every  eye.  All  this  he  did,  and  succeeded  in  deceiv- 
ing every  person  in  the  family,  save  one.  He  could 
n2 
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not  liide  from  Eleanor  his  daily  increasing  weak- 
ness ;  lie  could  not  disguise  the  lassitude  and 
exhaustion  which  followed  every  exertion  of  his 
strength,  bodily  or  mental;  the  burning  hectic 
of  his  cheek,  the  unnatural  brightness  of  his  eye, — 
though  no  one  else  perceived  these  things,  he 
could  not  hide  them  from  her.  And,  although 
he  made  light  of  her  uneasiness  when  expressed 
to  him,  and  would  not  acknowledge  any  feelings 
of  indisposition,  she  was  haunted  by  sensations 
of  unhappiness  on  his  account,  and  by  an  unde- 
fined dread  which  she  could  not  shake  from  her. 
Then,  too,  there  were  other  feelings  mingling 
with  these,  which  began,  likewise,  to  be  largely 
blended  with  sadness. 

That  bygone  winter,  notwithstanding  much 
uneasiness,  much  suspense  and  grief,  had  been 
the  happiest,  the  very  happiest,  that  Eleanor  had 
ever  known.  It  had  witnessed  the  awakening  of 
those  sensations  which,  to  a  woman,  contain  the 
whole  secret  of  existence,  whence  proceed  the 
hues,  be  they  bright  or  gloomy,  that  are  des- 
tined to  tinge  the  whole  current  of  her  after-life. 
And  love  may  unfold  in  its  maturer  season  more 
of  ecstatic  joy — it  may  possess  a  higher  power  to 
arouse  the  hidden  energies  of  being,  but  still — 
still— 

"  There's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 
As  love's  young  dreamt 

The  rose  concentrates  in  her  glowing  breast  all 
the  fragrance,  all  the  thousand  beauties  of  summer, 
but  the  rose  bears  many  a  thorn.  Dearer  to  the 
heart  is  the  sweet,  fresh,  just-opening  violet,  that 
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brightest  gem  of  spring,  hidden  beneath  the  dark 
green  leaves,  in  the  lonely  haunt  of  the  birds  and 
the  new-born  butterflies,  that  wander  with  their 
happy  wings  over  the  untrodden  greenwood.  It  is 
the  flower  of  hope  and  promise,  affording  earnest 
of  brighter  and  warmer  skies,  and  giving  rise 
to  visions  of  beauty  and  joy  which  in  summer  are 
seldom  realized. 

Many  a  day  had  passed  ere  Eleanor  would  dare 
own  to  herself  that  she  loved  Guy  Clifton.  If  her 
heart  sprung  up  at  the  sound  of  his  voice — if  the 
blood  rushed  over  her  cheek  and  brow  when  he 
approached  her — if  the  book  that  he  had  lent 
her  became  her  companion  by  day,  and  often  lay 
under  her  pillow  by  night — if  his  favourite  music 
were  repeated  over  and  over  again  unweariedly — 
if  his  sketches,  his  verses,  were  treasured  up  like 
a  Catholic's  relics, — all  this  was  the  case  almost 
unconsciously.  It  seemed  to  her  so  natural  to 
regard  him  as  a  brother  and  a  friend — so  impos- 
sible not  to  love  one  who  was  so  dear  to  Alfred, 
or  not  to  admire  and  look  up  to  one  so  noble,  so 
gentle,  so  full  of  genius,  yet  so  undeviatingly 
guided  by  principle,  so  earnest  and  unaffected, 
yet  so  superior  in  every  way  to  the  generality  of 
young  men,  that  she  never  thought  of  inquiring 
what  species  of  love  and  admiration  it  was  which 
she  bestowed  upon  him.  And  she  had  no  female 
confidante,  versed  in  such  mysteries,  to  enlighten 
her  as  to  the  state  of  her  own  heart. 

The  first  things  which  startled  her  into  some- 
thing like  consciousness  of  her  own  feelings,  were 
the  proposal,    and  previous   attentions   of  Mr. 
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Charteris,  and  the  misery  which  Clifton's  ab- 
sence and  suspected  unhappiness  at  that  time 
occasioned  her.  There  was  something  more  than 
indifference  towards  Mr.  Charteris  mingled  in  her 
sensations  with  regard  to  the  idea  of  becoming 
his  wife — an  involuntary  comparison  of  him  with 
Guy  Clifton,  a  singular  contrast  between  her 
feelings  towards  the  one  and  the  other,  which  forced 
upon  her  the  irresistible  conviction,  not  only  that 
those  feelings  as  they  respected  the  latter  were 
incomparably  more  vivid  than  any  she  owned 
towards  any  other  man,  but  also  that  there 
had  been  much  in  his  behaviour  to  her  which 
shewed  that  they  were  not  confined  to  her  bosom 
alone. 

And  on  the  night  whose  details  occupied  a  pre- 
vious chapter,  there  was  that  in  the  looks  and 
manner  of  Guy  which,  in  an  instant,  rent  the 
veil  from  her  heart,  and  displayed  to  her  all  the 
truth.  That  night,  when  Eleanor  retired  to  her 
chamber,  with  the  touch  of  his  lips,  the  farewell 
pressure  of  his  hand,  still  tingling  through  every 
vein  of  hers,  that  night  she  first  dared  own  to 
herself  that  she  loved.  "  And  he  loves  me — I 
feel  he  does,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  hid  her 
glowing  face  in  her  hands,  and  recalled  every 
transaction  of  the  evening,  and  a  thousand  former 
transactions,  which  repeated  the  same  tale.  And 
there  is  something  in  that  blessed  certainty  which 
drives  to  flight  all  the  dark  dreams,  and  all  the 
lowering  prospects  of  the  most  hopeless  futurity. 
Who  ever  felt  cast  down  by  the  worst  anticipa- 
tions of  time,  and  absence,  and  long  delay,  when 
first  reflecting,  in  the  fervour  of  youthful  and 
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uncalculating  affection,  on  the  reciprocal  attach- 
ment of  the  beloved  one  ?  Eleanor  remembered 
her  mother's  words  that  night,  and  Guy's  subse- 
quent emotion.  She  did  not  disguise  from  her- 
self that  her  affection  must  inevitably  be  put  to 
the  test  of  separation,  perhaps  of  opposition ;  but 
this  was  no  time  to  feel  such  a  conviction  with 
dismay.  There  is  nothing — nothing  in  the  wide 
world,  so  pure,  so  hopeful,  so  free  from  a  stain 
of  worldly  feeling,  as  love,  in  the  breast  of  a 
true-hearted  woman.  Perhaps  the  very  sensa- 
tion of  its  being  fixed  where  fortune  has  refused 
to  smile,  where  long  delay  must  in  all  probability 
be  its  portion,  only  tends  to  invest  it  with  a  cha- 
racter of  holier  and  more  devoted  constancy.  It 
was  with  such  feelings  that  Eleanor  pressed  to  her 
lips  the  bunch  of  withered  primroses  which  Guy 
had  given  her,  on  the  well-remembered  evening  at 
Ferneylee, — with  such  feelings,  elevated  to  a  still 
loftier  height,  that,  kneeling  at  her  devotions,  she 
for  the  first  time  breathed  a  petition  for  him,  whose 
name,  from  that  night  thenceforward,  never  was 
once  omitted  from  her  prayers,  at  morning  or  at 
evening. 

Woe  be  to  those  men — and  they  are  many — 
who  can  trifle  with  affection  such  as  this — whose 
cruel  agency  brings  the  first  bitter,  withering 
knowledge  of  deceit  and  hoUowness  home  to  its 
confiding  innocence!  It  is  a  priceless  pearl — 
how  often  trampled  beneath  the  feet  of  the  Epi- 
curean Sty — or  sacrificed,  to  add  yet  another  zest 
to  the  banquet  of  cold-blooded  egotism  ! 

During  the  short  space  of  time  that  intervened 
between  the  night  alluded  to  and  her  departure 
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for  Cargarth,  Eleanor  saw  little  more  of  Guy — 
and  that  little  only  in  the  company  of  the  rest  of 
the  household.  Immediately  after  their  return  to 
Edinburgh,  he  called  again,  but  this  time  in  the 
forenoon,  when  Grace  Moray  was  already  esta- 
blished in  the  drawing-room,  detailing  to  her 
aunt  and  cousins  some  long  history,  which,  of 
course,  had  Matilda  Wellwood  for  its  heroine, 
and  which  bid  fair  to  equal  in  duration,  if  not  in 
interest,  one  of  the  Empress  Scheherazade's  far- 
famed  narratives.  There  was  therefore  no  oppor- 
tunity for  anything  beyond  the  commonplaces  of 
ordinary  discourse.  Eleanor  remarked  that  Clifton 
looked  depressed  and  preoccupied;  and  when  she 
heard  him  say  something  to  Alfred  of  his  fear 
that  the  middle  of  June  must  terminate  his  stay  in 
Edinburgh,  she  felt  such  a  chill  creep  over  her 
heart,  that  it  was  a  relief  to  her  when  the  whole 
party  had  dispersed,  and  she  could  retire  to  her 
own  room,  and  shed  tears.  She  reproached  her- 
self for  giving  way  to  such  emotion,  but,  as 
Clifton  himself  had  said  to  her,  there  are  times 
when  the  thought  of  coming  evil  rests  like  a  cloud 
upon  the  spirit ;  and  in  love — beyond  any  other 
feeling  of  the  mind — the  heart  is  strangely  pro- 
phetic— fearfully  so.  Eleanor  remembered  then 
that  the  primroses  had  been  ivet  with  tears. 

Several  days  passed  on,  and  there  came  one 
bright,  sunny  morning,  when  the  east  winds, 
which  at  that  season  of  the  year  are  the  plague 
of  Edinburgh,  had  given  place  to  a  gentle  breeze 
from  the  west ;  and  all  things  looked  so  beautiful 
and  so  smiling,  that  no  heart  could  refuse  to  own 
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tlie  influence  of  tlie  time.  Very  shortly  after 
breakfast,  Eleanor  was  called  down  stairs  from 
her  seat  by  the  bed-side  of  her  sister,  who  was 
suifering  under  an  attack  of  the  frequent  con- 
comitant of  early  summer  in  Edinburgh — in- 
fluenza— to  see  Mrs.  Eichardson,  whom  she  found 
seated  in  the  drawing-room,  much  to  her  surprise, 
as  the  Colonel's  family  had  now  been  established 
for  nearly  a  fortnight  at  Laverockhaugh,  a  pretty 
villa  near  Lasswade,  which  they  had  taken  for 
the  summer. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Falconar,"  said  she,  '^  I've 
come  to  ask  a  great  favour,  and  have  but  a  minute 
to  do  it  in.  Will  you  and  your  sister  come  out 
with  us  to  Laverockhaugh,  and  spend  the  day. 
The  carriage  is  at  the  door  with  the  Colonel,  and 
your  Aunt  Mrs.  Moray,  and  Grace,  whom  we  have 
just  pressed  into  the  service.  Come,  I  shall 
take  no  denial." 

"  I  should  be  delighted,  indeed,  Mrs.  Eichard- 
son," replied  Eleanor;  "but  I  fear  it  is  not  in 
my  power.  Poor  Clara  is  ill  of  influenza,  and 
confined  to  bed,  so  I  think  it  would  not  be  quite 
fair  in  me  to  leave  her." 

"Confined  to  bed? — really? — poor  dear!  I 
am  quite  sorry  to  hear  it.  Oh,  but,  my  dear 
Miss  Falconar,  surely  for  one  day — one  forenoon 
only— she  wont  mind  your  leaving  her?  Will 
she,  Mrs.  Falconar?"  added  Mrs.  Eichardson, 
turning  to  that  lady,  who  just  then  entered,  and 
repeating  to  her  the  request  she  had  already 
made  to  Eleanor. 

"  Miss  Falconar  does  not  look  well,"  said  she ; 
N  3 
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"  it  is  a  Scotch  compliment,  tliey  say,  to  tell  any 
one  so;  but  you  see,  Miss  Falconar,  that  I  am 
turning  into  a  Scotchwoman  as  fast  as  possible : 
and  seriously,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  very  much 
the  better  for  coming  out  to  the  country  this 
lovely  day.  I  only  wish  we  could  have  pressed 
you  to  remain  a  few  days,  but  we  must  hope  for 
that  pleasure  another  time.  At  present,  we  have 
my  nephew,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Hay,  with  us,  so  that, 
having  only  three  spare  rooms  in  our  cottage,  we 
are  quite  full." 

Mrs.  Falconar  happening  on  this  day  to  be 
in  a  particularly  amiable  humour,  complaisantly 
urged  Eleanors  acceptance  of  the  invitation, 
which  greatly  delighted  Mrs.  Eichardson. 

"  The  Colonel,"  said  she,  "  would  never  have 
forgiven  me  if  I  had  not  secured  his  favourite. 
We  breakfasted  at  eight  this  morning,  in  order 
to  be  in  town  early.  We  were  especially  anxious 
to  bring  out  a  party  to-day,  because  the  Colonel 
will  then  have  the  pleasure  of  agreeable  society 
on  his  way  back  to  Edinburgh.  He  is  obliged 
to  come  into  town  to-night  again,  on  business 
which  requires  him  at  an  early  hour  to-morrow, 
so  that  he  will  escort  you  all  home.  We  got  a 
post-boy  for  the  barouche  to  day,  on  purpose  to 
leave  the  box  vacant,  and  so  have  more  room. 
Kun,  Miss  Falconar,  my  love,  and  get  ready ;  and 
don't  think  of  taking  gowns,  or  things,  to  dress 
for  dinner.  I  wouldn't  let  Grace  Moray  do  so, 
though  she  was  quite  shocked  at  the  idea  of 
dining  in  her  morning  dress ;  but  the  Colonel  said 
he  should  teach  her  to  be  unfashionable  for  once 
in  her  life." 
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"  I  am  not  quite  so  particular  as  Grace,"  re- 
plied Eleanor,  smiling.  "  But  I  must  see  whether 
Clara  is  really  inclined  to  spare  me,  if  you  will 
excuse  me,  Mrs.  Richardson." 

Clara,  although  she  lamented  her  unfortunate 
inability  to  join  the  party,  would  not  hear  of  her 
sister's  remaining  at  home  on  her  account,  as- 
suring her  that  she  was  so  deeply  interested  in 
the  "  Tales  of  the  Crusaders,"  which  she  was 
reading,  as  to  be  quite  independent  of  her  com- 
pany. Eleanor,  accordingly,  very  speedily  joined 
Mrs.  Eichardson,  with  whom  she  proceeded  to 
meet  the  party  at  the  door,  and  here  the  Colonel 
promoted  her  to  a  seat  on  the  barouche-box,  and 
took  his  place  by  her  side. 

"  Five  people  can't  sit  comfortably  inside,  my 
dear,"  said  he ;  "  and  I  want  to  have  a  little  bit 
of  a  flirtation  with  Miss  Falconar." 

"  Very  well,  Colonel,"  replied  his  lady,  with  a 
laugh,  "  I  suppose  I  must  submit  to  my  fate. 
You  see.  Miss  Falconar,  what  an  acquiescent  wife 
I  am.  Humphreys,"  she  added,  turning  to  the 
footman,  "I  want  to  stop  at  Cowan  and  Strachan's, 
in  Princes'  Street,  as  we  go  out  of  town." 

The  man  touched  his  hat,  gave  his  orders  to 
the  postilion,  then  sprang  to  his  place,  and  the 
equipage  drove  off;  containing  one  heart,  that  of 
Grace  Moray,  elevated  to  the  very  pinnacle  of 
human  happiness,  by  the  circumstance  of  driving 
through  the  streets,  seated  in  an  elegant  barouche, 
and  attired  in  a  new  and  very  becoming  white 
silk  bonnet. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


"  Dun-Edin  !    Oh,  how  altered  now, 
When  safe  amid  thy  mountain  court 
Thou  sitt'st,  like  empress  at  her  sport, 
And  liberal,  unconfined  and  free. 
Flinging  thy  white  arms  to  the  sea, 
For  thy  dark  cloud,  with  umber'd  lower. 
That  hung  o'er  cliff,  and  lake,  and  tower, 
Thou  gleam'st  against  the  western  ray. 
Ten  thousand  lines  of  brighter  day." 

Mabmion. 


^'  Grace,"  said  Mrs.  Moray,  as  they  sat  in  the 
carriage  at  the  destined  halting-place  in  Princes' 
Street,  awaiting  the  return  of  Mrs.  Eichardson, 
"  I  wonder  who  that  elegant  young  man  is?" 

"  What  young  man,  mamma  ?"  asked  Grace, 
looking  in  the  direction  which  her  mother  indi- 
cated, towards  the  door  of  Blackwood's  shop, 
{Ebony e^  in  these  days,  being  still  a  denizen  of 
Princes'  Street,)  which,  as  usual,  was  crowded  by 
gentlemen.  ^'  What !  that  tall  young  gentleman 
in  a  black  coat  and  white  inexpressibles^  with  a 
great  white  dog  beside  him,  who  is  standing  with 
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one  foot  on  the  step  of  Blackwood's  door,  talking 
to  Professor ?" 

"  Yes ;  he  is  a  very  distinguished-looking  per- 
son.    I  should  like  to  find  out  who  he  is." 

"  La,  mamma  !"  whispered  Grace,  confi- 
dentially, "  that's  Mr.  Clifton— Lord  Clifton  de 
Something's  nephew.  I  met  him  at  AuntFalconar's. 
Eichard  Well  wood  says  he's  in  love  with  Eleanor. 
They  call  him  a  great  genius,  John  says.  Matilda 
says  she  doesn't  admire  him  at  all,  because  he's 
too  handsome.  Dear  me,  how  I  wish  Eleanor 
would  look  round  and  see  him !  I'd  like  to  see 
if  she  would  blush !  He  is  looking  towards  the 
carriage  now.  I  wonder  if  he  knows  her  bonnet  ? 
She  always  wears  such  a  poke  bonnet,  that  he 
can't  see  her  face." 

Grace's  observations  were  here  cut  short  by  a 
sudden  movement  of  the  Colonel's,  who,  looking 
round,  with  a  hasty  exclamation  of  "  Aha,  by 
Jove !  the  very  man  I  wanted  to  see !"  efiected  a 
descent  as  hasty  from  his  elevated  position,  and 
leaving  Eleanor  gazing  after  him  in  wonderment, 
strode  up  the  steps  leading  to  Blackwood's  door,  and 
shook  hands  heartily  with  Clifton,  whom  she  then 
first  perceived.  She  saw  the  Colonel  evidently 
enforcing  some  request,  which  did  not  appear  to 
require  much  pressing;  for  in  a  minute  after,  the 
two  gentlemen  descended  the  steps  together,  and 
advanced  towards  the  carriage,  just  as  Mrs.  Ei- 
chardson  came  out  of  Cowan  and  Strachan's. 

"  Mrs.  Moray — Mr.  Clifton.  IMiss  Moray,  my 
dear,  I  need  not  introduce  Mr.  Clifton  to  you; 
nor  to  you.,  Miss  Falconar,"  as  Eleanor  exchanged 
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a  blushing  smile  with  Clifton.  "  Milly,  my  dear," 
continued  the  Colonel,  as  his  lady  joined  them, 
"  here's  Mr.  Clifton  been  so  kind  as  to  consent  to 
come  out  to  Laverockhaugh  with  us.  So  lucky 
that  we  met !" 

"  Exceedingly  so.  I  am  delighted  to  see  you, 
Mr.  Clifton.  We  have  a  place  vacant  here,"  was 
the  smiling  response. 

"Nonsense,  my  dear,"  exclaimed  the  Colonel; 
*'  that's  my  seat,  I  see  you  are  quite  jealous  of 
my  flirtation  up  there  with  Miss  Falconar,  so  I 
am  going  to  set  your  heart  at  rest  by  coming 
inside,  and  sending  Mr.  Clifton  aloft,  to  supply 
my  place.  Up  with  you,  my  dear  sir !  Sad  thing 
to  have  a  jealous  wife !" 

"  Indeed  you  are  much  to  be  pitied,  Colonel," 
replied  Clifton.  "  But  I  must  get  a  chairman  to 
take  my  canine  friend  home,  if  you  please,  before 
I  join  you.  I  can't  inflict  his  company  on  you 
along  with  mine." 

"  Oh,  is  that  your  German  dog,  Mr.  Clifton?" 
inquired  Mrs.  Richardson.  "By  all  means  let 
us  take  him :  I  delight  in  dogs." 

"Yes,  to  be  sure,  take  him,"  added  tne 
Colonel.  "He  will  run  quite  well  after  the 
carriage.  Here,  Faust! — isn't  that  his  queer 
name?"  And  all  preliminaries  thus  happily  ad- 
justed, the  party  took  their  places  as  directed. 

It  was  with  no  slight  throbbing  of  the  heart  on 
either  side,  that  Eleanor  and  Guy  found  them- 
selves thus  unexpectedly  flung  into  close  juxta- 
position ;  but  whatever  secret  feelings  of  pain  had 
lately  occupied  their  minds,  both  were  too  young, 
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and  too  warmly  attached,  not  to  abandon  them- 
selves to  the  happiness  of  the  present  moment, 
and  to  postpone  consideration  of  the  future. 
Guy  forgot  Mrs.  Falconar's  memorable  speech; 
and  Eleanor,  could  she  think  of  impending  sepa- 
ration, whilst  his  beaming  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
her  countenance,  lighted  up  by  such  a  look  as 
none  but  the  eyes  of  love  ever  wore,  and  his  deep 
low  voice  falling  on  her  ear  like  music,  conveying 
to  her  heart  the  thousand  meanings  which  none 
but  the  voice  of  love  ever  knew  how  to  convey? 
Both  gave  themselves  up  to  the  influence  of  such 
a  day — such  scenery  as  that  which  lay  before 
them — and  the  "  something  more  exquisite  still'' 
which  lent  these  delights  their  tenfold  charm. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  lovely  day — just  such  as  dis- 
plays, to  the  utmost  advantage,  the  unrivalled 
environs  of  Edinburgh.  On  one  side,  the  huge 
old  rampart  of  Salisbury  Craigs,  the  rugged  girdle 
of  Arthur's  Seat,  frowned  through  the  shadowy 
haze — so  faint  and  thin  that  it  only  served  to 
soften,  not  obscure,  the  rocky  outlines — as  it  as- 
cended upwards  from  the  city,  causing  a  warmer 
glow  of  sunshine  to  fall  through  its  medium  on 
the  rich  and  beautiful  landscape  beneath.  At  a 
greater  distance,  on  the  other  hand,  the  romantic 
Pentlands  spread  out  their  wild  variety  of  rock 
and  glen,  with  the  green  woods  of  Dreghorn 
stretching  along  near  their  base;  and  the  pic- 
turesque hills  of  Craiglockhart,  Braid,  and  Black- 
ford, extending  from  that  direction  towards  the 
town,  and  many  a  fair  wood  and  mansion,  and 
sunny  field,  lying  smiling  on  either  hand  between. 
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If  ever  the  face  of  nature,  in  our  northern  clime, 
be  fitted  to  convey  a  fresh  and  gladdening  im- 
pulse— a  sensation  of  lightness,  joy,  and  power, 
to  the  heart — it  is  in  the  midst  of  such  a  scene, 
so  immediately  succeeding,  on  a  bright  day  of 
young  summer,  to  the  smoke  and  din  of  the  city. 

A  delightful  drive  of  an  hour's  duration  brought 
the  party  to  the  little  porter's  lodge  beside  the 
gate  of  Laverockhaugh,  one  of  the  many  beautiful 
villas  which  lie  so  thickly  strewn  round  Lasswade 
and  Hawthornden.  A  pretty  approach,  winding 
between  steep  banks  covered  with  trees  and  flower- 
ing shrubs,  led  to  the  sweep  which  encircled  the 
little  lawn  in  front  of  the  house — a  summer-like 
building,  with  green  verandahs  filled  with  flowers, 
and  windows  opening  upon  green  turf  intersected 
by  parterres  gay  with  blossoms,  and  filling  the 
air  with  fragrance.  The  whole  aspect  of  the 
place  was  so  sweet  and  refreshing,  as  contrasted 
with  the  heat  and  dust  of  the  town,  that  all  the 
strangers  of  the  party  uttered  exclamations  of 
pleasure  on  entering  its  precincts. 

To  Grace  Moray,  however,  the  most  pleasing 
part  of  the  prospect  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a 
fashionable-looking  youth  of  twenty,  or  there- 
abouts, who,  stepping  forth  with  a  book  in  his 
hand,  from  an  open  French  window,  advanced 
towards  the  party  as  they  alighted,  and  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Colonel  as  his  wife's  nephew, 
Mr.  Baynton.  Being  aware  that  Mrs.  Richard- 
son's family  was  a  wealthy  one,  and  that  this 
young  gentleman  was  the  eldest  son  of  her  eldest 
brother,  Grace  prepared  to  be  very  agreeable  and 
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captivating,  and  regretted  more  deeply  than  before 
the  cruelty  of  the  Colonel,  in  refusing  her  dinner- 
dress  the  entree  of  the  carriage. 

"  But,"  argued  she  with  herself,  ''  Eleanor  has 
not  brought  one  either,  and  I  think  this  black 
silk  is  very  becomingly  made,  and  I  can  take  off 
my  pelerine  and  collar  at  dinner.  My  hair  is  in 
excellent  crepe,  too,  and  I  am  sure  the  air,  up  in 
the  barouche-box,  must  have  taken  the  curl 
terribly  out  of  Eleanor's." 

On  entering  the  drawing-room,  a  delightful 
apartment  opening  upon  the  lawn,  the  visitors 
found  old  Mrs.  Hay,  who  met  the  additions  to  the 
company  with  much  joy.  They  were  presently 
joined  by  her  daughter,  from  the  shrubbery,  where 
she  had  been  reading  in  the  shade,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  removal  of  luncheon,  the  Colonel 
proposed  a  walk  to  Hawthornden,  which  was  de- 
lightedly acceded  to  by  the  younger  portion  of 
the  party,  Mrs.  Eichardson  rather  unwillingly 
remaining  at  home  with  the  two  elder  ladies. 
The  Colonel,  as  they  mustered  before  the  house, 
offered  his  arm  to  Miss  Hay,  and  Mr.  Baynton 
was  advancing  to  tender  the  support  of  his  to 
Eleanor,  when,  observing  that  Clifton  had  been 
beforehand  with  him,  he  made  a  merit  of  necessity, 
and  transferred  it  to  Grace,  thereby  elevating 
that  young  lady  into  the  seventh  heaven.  Faust 
gambolled  in  unwieldy  caracoles  around  his 
master,  and  thus  they  set  forth  upon  their  walk. 

'^  Deuced  fine-looking  young  fellow,  that  Clif- 
ton, Miss  Hay!"  said  the  Colonel,  directing  his 
eye  towards  the  couple,  who  were  walking  a  little 
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way  before,  in  a  narrow  path  at  Hawtliornden. 
"  I  think  there  is  a  mutual  impression  in  that 
quarter — eh?" 

"  I  fancy  you  are  not  much  out  in  the  con- 
jecture, Colonel,"  was  his  companion's  reply. 
"He  is  a  most  amiable  as  well  as  fascinating 
young  man ;  and  I  cannot  imagine  it  possible  for 
a  girl  like  Eleanor,  to  whom  he  is  evidently 
quite  devoted,  not  to  be  attached  to  him  in 
return." 

"  Ah,  guessed  as  much.  Miss  Hay !"  quoth  the 
worthy  Colonel.  "  Milly  and  I  have  long  sus- 
pected it.  That  was  the  reason  I  was  so  glad 
to  get  hold  of  him,  to-day.  I  do  so  love  to  see 
young  people  happy,  and  so  does  Milly.'' 

"  You  have  both,  I  am  sure,  the  kindest  hearts 
in  the  world,"  said  Miss  Hay.  "  Alas,  I  fear 
their  happiness,  like  that  of  many,  will  not  be 
long  unclouded!  They  must  be  separated  ere 
long,  and  they  cannot  afford  to  marry  at  present ; 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  long  ere  they  can.  Absence 
and  uncertainty  will  soon  awaken  them  from  a 
lovely  dream  to  a  very  different  reality." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Hay,"  returned  the  Colonel, 
earnestly,  "  all  that  is  very  true  ;  but  it  is  just 
part  of  the  bitter  that  7nust  be  mixed  up  with 
the  sweet  in  this  world  of  ours,  to  make  it 
stronger,  and  better  fitted  to  keep.  I've  had 
some  little  experience  in  these  matters ;  and  I 
can  assure  you,  that  the  love  which  has  stood 
some  foul  weather  is  a  very  different  commodity 
from  the  frail  bonny-dye  of  a  thing  that  never 
encountered  a  black  cloud  or  a  squall.    Take  my 
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word  for  it,  a  young  man  is  a  million  times  the 
better  for  such  an  incentive  to  his  exertions  as 
a  well-placed  attachment.  It  is  hard  enough  for 
them  at  present,  poor  young  souls  !  but  they 
have  many  days  before  them ;  and  if  he  be  the 
lad  I  take  him  for,  it  is  not  length  of  time  that 
will  weaken  his  love  or  cool  his  efforts.  No,  no ! 
look  at  us  for  a  proof  of  the  blessing  that  follows 
honest  love — look  at  Milly  and  me  1" 

"  Very  true,  indeed.  Colonel,"  replied  Miss  Hay. 
"  And  whilst  I  must  avow  my  conviction  that  your 
sex  (pardon  me!)  are  not  always  so  constant  as 
you  have  proved  yourself,  I  yet  must  own,  that 
of  all  the  young  men  I  have  ever  seen,  I  think 
Guy  Clifton  would  be  the  least  likely  to  change ; 
and  he  is  a  man  who  must  one  day  make  a  figure 
in  the  world.  Besides  that,  as  he  already  pos- 
sesses some  independence  of  his  own,  the  term  of 
probation  may  not  be  so  long  to  them  as  to  many. 
Yet  I  always  have  a  dread  of  lengthened  engage- 
ments." 

"  Most  people  have,"  said  the  Colonel ;  ^*  but 
my  experience  of  the  matter,  now,  runs  quite  the 
other  way.  When  I  engaged  myself  to  Milly 
Baynton,  a  rich  squire's  daughter,  and  I  a  poor 
devil  of  a  younger  brother,  going  out  to  pouss 
my  fortune  in  India,  what  a  hue  and  cry  her 
family  kicked  up !  Her  eldest  brother,  the  father 
of  Ned  there,  would  hardly  speak  to  her  at  the 
time.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  her  good,  kind-hearted 
mother,  indeed,  who  saw  that  our  hearts  were 
breaking,  we  should  never  have  been  allowed  to 
give  our  promise  to  each  other,  and  nobody  be- 
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lieved  it  would  ever  come  to  anything.  My  lieart 
did  ache,  I  promise  you,  when  I  sailed  for  India. 
But  what  then  ?  It  did  me  good  ;  never  should 
have  got  on  as  I  did,  but  for  the  thought  of  Milly. 
And  as  to  her — oh!  Miss  Hay,  what  a  heroine 
love  did  make  of  that  gentle  little  soul ! — it  was 
no  merit  in  me  to  be  true  to  Milly ;  I  saw  none 
like  her,  go  where  I  would.  But  what  did  she 
not  brave  for  me  ?  She  refused  two  men,  (I  had 
it  from  her  mother,)  who  could  not  have  loved 
her,  I  think,  better  than  I  did,  but  who  did  both 
love  her  very  dearly,  and  who  oifered  her  hand- 
some establishments  in  her  own  country,  near 
her  own  friends,  and  there  never  was  a  woman 
had  a  warmer  heart  to  her  friends  than  Milly. 
And  she  endured  at  least  the  implied  disappro- 
bation of  many  whom  she  loved  dearly,  and  had 
good  cause  to  love — she  endured  the  sore,  sore 
parting  with  them  all,  and  delicate  and  timid  as 
she  was,  she  braved  the  long,  dangerous  voyage 
for  my  sake,  that  she  might  keep  her  troth  to 
me.  Thank  God,  I  have  never  given  her  cause 
to  rue  having  done  it!"  The  worthy  Colonel 
paused,  in  evident  emotion. 

"I  do  believe  that,"  earnestly  replied  Miss 
Hay.  "  Such  heroism,  as  you  rightly  call  it,  is 
only  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the  ennobling 
effect  of  real  love  upon  the  character." 

"  Ay,  that  it  is,  my  dear  friend ;  and  is  it  our 
business,  in  a  world  like  this,  to  regret  anything 
that  produced  such  an  effect?  When  we  are 
making  up  our  last  accounts,  the  question  will 
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not  be,  Tvhether  the  human  affections  we  cherished 
were  those  most  conducive  to  our  advancement 
in  the  good  things  of  this  life,  but  whether  they 
were  such  as  most  exalted  our  ideas,  purified  our 
hearts  from  selfish  worldliness,  and  made  us  look 
up  with  most  trust  and  confidence  to  the  care  of 
Providence  ;  and  nothing,  believe  me,  like  a  long 
and  faithful  engagement  for  teaching  all  that. 
Our  young  friends  will  prove  it  so,  or  I  am  much 
mistaken." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,"  replied  Miss  Hay,  "  even 
while  I  must  lament  that  it  should  ever  be  the 
lot  of  hearts  like  theirs  to  be  so  tried." 

"  Ay,  ay,  it  is  always  so — always  the  warmest 
hearts  that  suffer  most — more's  the  pity,  faith! 
But,  never  mind,  there's  a  braw  time  coming. 
Some  people,  now,  would  think  it  their  duty  to 
keep  a  young  couple  like  that  apart ;  but  no,  no, 
say  I.  Marriages — marriages  of  affection,  not 
of  convenience — are  made  in  Heaven ;  and  if  two 
people  are  really  suited  to  each  other,  'tis  all 
nonsense  to  talk  of  separating  them;  you'll  only 
make  them  miserable  before  the  time,  and  not 
teach  them  to  forget  each  other  one  bit." 

*'  I  agree  with  you,  Colonel.  The  love  that 
separation  can  cool  may  be  the  hot-headed  feel- 
ing of  the  hour,  but  real  love  it  is  not ;  and, 
therefore,  when  people's  characters  are  such,  and 
so  congenial  as  to  impress  you  with  a  conviction 
that  their  love  must  be  a  deep  and  abiding  senti- 
ment, I  cannot  see  that  you  would  be  justified  in 
forbidding  them  each  other's  company,  though 
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certainly  you  would  not  willingly  see  them  run 
into  tlie  life-long  difficulties  that  follow  a  prema- 
ture marriage?" 

"  No,  no,  of  course  not ;  that  would  be  the 
other  extreme.  But  the  only  way  to  hinder  love 
like  that'' — looking  towards  Eleanor  and  Guy — 
''  would  have  been,  to  have  hindered  their  ever 
coming  together  ;  and,  'faith,  Nature  herself 
points  out  the  absurdity  of  the  idea,  for  the  mis- 
chief is  always  done  before  one  finds  it  out !  At 
any  rate,  poor  young  things,  I  think  I  have 
secured  them  one  pleasant  day  to  look  back  upon, 
and  that  is  always  something,  Miss  Hay !" 

Long,  indeed,  did  the  young  lovers  remember 
and  look  back  upon  that  delicious  summer-day, 
in  the  groves  of  Hawthornden.     Whether  near 
enough  the  rest  of  the  party,  to  mingle  in  their 
more  general  conversation,  or  lingering,  as  they 
frequently  found  themselves,  alone  in  the  dim 
greenwood,  by  the  side  of  the  brawling  Esk,  or 
among  the  caves,  hallowed  by  the  footsteps  of 
Kamsay,  the  patriotic  adversary  of  Edward  Baliol, 
and  afterwards  the  victim  of  the  "  Dark  Knight 
of  Liddesdale," — wherever  they  went,  still  they 
were  together.     Not  a  word  of  love  escaped  their 
lips ;  their  conversation  retained  the  same  cha- 
racter  of  intellectual  and  fanciful   disquisition 
which  it  had  always  worn,  and,  to  a  stranger,  it 
would  have  conveyed  no  impression  of  the  state 
of  their  feelings  towards  each  other.     But  there 
are  many,  many  ways,  in  which  the  heart's  affec- 
tion can  shew  itself  to  its  object,  altogether  inde- 
pendently of  speech :  the  glance,  which  conveys 
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a  thousand  meanings — the  scarce  perceptible 
pressure,  which  draws  the  arm  still  closer  to  that 
on  which  it  is  leaning — the  lightning  swiftness 
of  the  communication  which  one  single  look  con- 
veys,— these,  and  a  thousand  other  tokens,  have 
a  speech  and  a  language  of  their  own,  which 
require  no  aid  from  audible  sounds  to  render  them 
fully  intelligible. 

The  hours  flew  swiftly  by,  and  the  Colonel's 
watch  at  length  gave  the  unwelcome  intimation, 
that  if  they  meant  to  have  any  dinner,  it  was 
high  time  to  return  to  Laverockhaugh.  Perhaps, 
the  only  member  of  the  party  who  heard  this 
intelligence  without  great  regret  was  Mr.  Ned 
Baynton,  who  had  speedily  made  the  discovery 
that  his  sinister  fate  had  joined  him  to  a  pretty 
piece  of  still-life,  who  did  not  even  understand 
or  enter  into  the  humour  of  the  thing,  when  he 
took  the  trouble  of  talking  lively  nonsense  to 
her. 

"Excessively  hard, this,"  thought  he,  as  hei'pulled 
off  his  boots  in  his  own  dressing-room — "  quite 
insufferable,  that  the  only  nice  girl  in  company 
should  be  monopolized,  and  I  condemned  to  a 
white-faced  thing,  who  doesn't  comprehend  a 
word  one  says  to  her ;  and,  I  suppose,  wouldn't 
understand  me,  unless  I  could  talk  about  gigot- 
sleeves,  and  hustles^  and  frills,  and  fur-belows, 
and  things.  Too  bad  in  Aunt  Milly,  not  to  have 
invited  some  more  girls  I  I  wont  take  her  in  to 
dinner,  that  I  am  determined  upon." 

The  gods  had  taken  Mr.  Baynton's  unhappy 
case  into  consideration,  and  graciously  resolved 
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to  improve  it,  for,  on  descending  to  the  drawing- 
room,  he  found  the  party  augmented  by  another 
young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  gen- 
tleman. Miss  Emma  Balfour  having  called  that 
afternoon,  had  been  pressed  into  the  service  by 
the  hospitable  Mrs.  Richardson,  who  had  de- 
spatched a  messenger  to  Rosevale  to  account  for 
her  absence,  and  being  already  regarded  with 
favourable  eyes  by  Ned,  as  "  a  nice,  lively,  flirt- 
ing little  thing,  with  a  pretty  foot  and  ancle, 
and  good  eyes,"  that  young  gentleman  took  his 
seat  with  great  complacency,  at  the  dinner-table, 
between  her  and  Grace.  The  latter  fair  one,  all 
unconscious  of  her  companion's  wrath  at  her  stu- 
pidity, felt  completely  happy.  Everything  at 
table  was  in  the  best  style — she  was  amongst 
fashionable -looking  people,  and  beside  a  rich 
young  Englishman — her  hair  was  in  much  better 
cr^pe  than  Miss  Balfour's — the  latter  young 
lady's  gown  was  not  so  prettily  made  as  hers, 
and  that  of  Eleanor  was  plainer  and  simpler  in 
its  materials.  Could  female  heart  desire  a  larger 
share  of  sublunary  bliss  ? 

The  gentlemen  on  entering  the  drawing-room 
found  Mrs.  Richardson  just  quitting  her  seat  on 
a  sofa  beside  Mrs.  Hay  to  preside  at  the  tea-table, 
which  was  placed  not  far  from  a  large  open  win- 
dow at  the  bottom  of  the  room  looking  westward. 
Miss, 'Balfour  was  at  the  pianoforte,  Grace  reclining 
on  an  ottoman  close  by,  listlessly  turning  over  a 
portfolio  of  prints,  and  Miss  Hay  and  Eleanor 
seated  on  a  small  sofa  which  had  been  drawn  half- 
way out  of  the  window  into  the  verandah,  and  was 
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tlius  at  once  within  tlie. sphere  of  the  music  and 
conversation  going  on  inside  the  room,  and  placed 
so  as  to  command  a  lovely  view  tinged  with  the 
glorious  hues  of  sunset  without,  as  well  as  to 
receive  the  influences  of  the  soft,  sweet  evening 
air,  the  breath  of  the  flowers,  and  the  murmur  of 
the  Esk,  stealing  upon  the  ear  from  a  distance 
which  rendered  it  inaudible  during  the  noisier 
hours  of  day. 

The  Colonel,  on  his  favourite  principle  of 
"  never  spoiling  sport,"  deposited  his  person  upon 
the  sofa  which  his  lady  had  left,  and  began  en- 
tertaining Mrs.  Hay  and  Mrs.  Moray.  Mr. 
Baynton  diffused  himself  upon  the  ottoman  be- 
side the  delighted  Grace,  not  out  of  love  to  her, 
but  because  it  was  an  agreeably  easy  seat,  and 
close  by  the  pianoforte  and  Miss  Balfour;  and 
Guy,  bringing  a  large  hassock  footstool  into  the 
verandah,  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  Miss  Hay  and 
Eleanor,  and  stretched  himself  upon  that  lowly 
seat  supported  against  one  of  the  rustic  pillars. 
Thus  they  sat  till  the  shades  of  twilight  began 
to  darken  the  landscape,  and  the  evening  star, 
that  brightest  gem  of  heaven,  pierced  the  crystal 
sky,  still  warm  from  the  golden  tinge  of  the  set- 
ting sun,  with  its  pure  spiritual  beams. 

The  unwelcome  announcement  of  the  carriages 
dispelled  the  dreamy  silence  in  which  the  lovers' 
eyes  had  been  fixed  on  the  west;  and' very 
shortly  after  the  whole  party  took  leave  together. 
Miss  Hay,  having  something  to  arrange  at  home, 
had  requested  the  Colonel  to  take  her  into  town 
that  night,  with  the  intention  of  returning  in  his 
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company  on  the  morrow ;  the  barouche  was  thus 
again  full,  and  the  Colonel  with  right  good  will 
ordered  Eleanor  and  Guy  once  more  aloft,  a  sta- 
tion which  the  soft  warmth  of  the  summer  night 
rendered  delightful.  Mr.  Baynton  duly  performed 
the  task  of  assisting  the  ladies  into  their  car- 
riages, then  returned  to  the  drawing-room  to  ex- 
tend himself  upon  a  sofa,  laud  the  charms  of 
Eleanor,  expatiate  on  the  delightful  singing  of 
Emma  Balfour,  and  anathematize  Grace  Moray, 
whilst  the  barouche,  followed  by  Mr.  Balfour's 
chariot,  whirled  rapidly  down  the  darkening 
avenue. 

The  drive  into  Edinburgh  was  delightful — to 
two  of  the  party  unutterably  so.  The  singularly 
picturesque  appearance  of  the  town  from  that 
road,  as  first  viewed  in  the  darkness  with  all  its 
streets  lighted  up,  struck  vividly  upon  the  fancy 
of  both  on  reaching  the  top  of  the  eminence 
whence  it  bursts  upon  the  eye.  There  was  no 
moon,  but  the  night  was  clear,  and  the  heavens 
bright  with  stars — just  such  a  night  as  to  do  full 
justice  to  that  approach  to  Edinburgh.  There 
is  something  in  the  stillness  and  solemnity  of 
such  an  hour — in  the  obscurity  which  wraps  ex- 
ternal things — in  the  mysterious  whisperings  of 
the  breeze,  and  the  pale,  calm  glimmering  of  the 
stars,  that  seems  irresistibly  to  draw  the  hearts  of 
those  who  love  more  closely  together;  and  thus 
was  it  with  Guy  and  Eleanor.  There  was  less  of 
the  sensation  of  joy  and  soaring  of  the  heart  than 
had  characterized  the  morning ;  a  stiller,  sadder, 
yet  more  delicious  feeling  stole  over  their  minds ; 
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there  were  fewer  words  spoken  between  tliem, 
but  those  few  which  found  utterance  carried,  in 
their  very  tone,  a  deeper  meaning.  That  drive 
was  not  the  part  least  frequently  recalled  to  the 
memory  of  either,  on  reviewing  the  transactions 
of  that  day. 

Clifton  took  leave  of  his  frienlls  on  seeing 
Eleanor  consigned  to  the  care  of  her  brother  at 
the  door  of  hen  own  home,  then  declining  the 
Colonel's  offer  of  .setting  him  down,  stood  gazing 
for  a  few  mi'tiutcs  at  the  house  ere  he  slowly 
took  his  way  to  Hope  Street.  His  brain  was  a 
wilderness  of  sweet  visions,  and  he  would  have 
felt  it  like  profanation,  after  quitting  her  pre- 
sence, to  sufter  another  voice  to  chase  away  his 
recollection  of  the  parting  tone  of  hers. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


"  We  were  the  happiest  twain, 
When  murmur'd  sighs  and  joyous  tears, 

Dropping  like  rain, 
Discoursed  my  love,  and  told  how  loved 

I  was  again. 

"  'Twas  not  in  cold  and  measured  phrase 
We  gave  our  passion  name  ; 
Scorning  such  tedious  eloquence. 

Our  hearts'  fond  flame 
And  long  iraprison'd  feelings  fast 
In  deep  soIds  came." 

William  Motheewell. 


Not  many  days  after  this,  a  change  took  place 
in  the  household  of  Mrs.  Falconar.  Although 
the  influenza  did  not  confine  Clara  long  to  her 
chamber,  it  left  her  so  extremely  weak,  as,  coupled 
with  a  tendency  to  complaints  of  the  chest,  which 
the  whole  family  inherited  from  their  father,  to 
induce  their  medical  attendant  to  advise  her  re- 
moval for  a  few  weeks  to  Morjiingside,  the  Mont- 
pellier  of  Edinburgh.  She  was,  therefore,  very 
speedily  established  in  one  of  those  pretty  cot- 
tages at  Braid  which  are  let  for  summer  quar- 
ters, under  the  immediate  supervision  of  old  Jean. 
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It  was  arranged  by  Mrs.  Falconar  that  slie  and 
Eleanor  should  alternately  be  Clara's  companions, 
as  it  was  necessary,  on  account  of  Alfred's  and 
Harry's  avocations,  that  one  or  the  other  should 
always  be  in  Edinburgh.  Eleanor,  who  occupied 
that  post  in  the  first  instance,  had  only  been  one 
night  with  her  sister  when  she  was  summoned 
away ;  and  Mrs.  Falconar  repaired  to  Braid, 
where  she  remained  three  days. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  Mrs.  Falconar  sud- 
denly walked  into  the  house  in  Lynedoch  Place 
not  long  before  dinner,  and  announced  to  her 
daughter  her  wish  that  she  should  take  her  place 
that  night  at  the  cottage,  and  remain  all  the  fol- 
lowing day;  on  the  one  succeeding,  she  would 
herself,  she  said,  return  thither.  Part  of  Eleanor's 
wardrobe  being  left  at  Braid,  she  had  no  luggage 
to  take,  and  therefore  resolved  to  walk  out  after 
dinner,  as  the  forenoon  had  been  too  warm  for 
exercise ;  and  it  being  now  close  upon  the  longest 
day,  at  which  season,  in  a  northern  latitude,  it 
can  hardly  ever  be  said  to  be  night,  there  was  no 
danger  of  darkness  overtaking  her. 

*'  Alfred  will  walk  out  with  you,  I  suppose," 
said  Mrs.  Falconar,  as  she  disposed  herself  in  an 
easy  attitude  upon  a  sofa. 

"  Indeed,  mamma,"  returned  Eleanor,  looking 
sadly  up  from  her  occupation  of  arranging  some 
flowers  which  her  mother  had  brought  with  her — 
"  indeed,  I  hope  not.  Pray  don't  suggest  it  to 
him.     I  can  walk  out  alone  perfectly  well." 

"  Nonsense !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Falconar.  '^  It 
is  much  too  far  to  walk  alone.     And  why  should 
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not  Alfred  go  witli  you?  It  will  do  him  a  great 
deal  of  good.  He  doesn't  take  nearly  enough 
exercise." 

"  It  is  too  long  a  walk  for  hhn  to  take,"  said 
Eleanor,  the  tears  starting  to  her  eyes.  "  Out 
to  Braid  and  back  again,  in  the  evening  air,  after 
so  hot  a  day !  He  is  quite  unable  for  it.  Even 
the  exertion  of  walking  to  and  from  the  Parlia- 
ment House  is  too  much  for  him  just  now.  He 
returns  home  quite  faint  and  exhausted." 

"Bless  me!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Falconar,  in  a 
tone  of  displeasure — "  is  he  ill?  I  never  heard 
a  word  about  it !     How " 

"  Neither  did  I,  mamma.  Alfred  never  com- 
plains. He  wont  allow  me  to  say  that  he  is  ill. 
But  no  one  can  look  at  him  and  help  perceiving 
how  much  altered  he  is."  Eleanor's  heart  swelled 
to  her  throat,  and  she  paused. 

"It  is  really  very  odd,"  interposed  Mrs.  Fal- 
conar, scarcely  listening  to  a  word  her  daughter 
said — "  it  is  really  very  odd,  indeed,  that  1  should 
always  be  the  last  person  to  be  made  aware  of 
anything  of  the  sort !  Everything  kept  a  mys- 
tery from  me !     It  is  too  much  ill 

"Oh,  mamma!  how  can  ypwlay  so?  lam 
sure  Alfred "  ^^ 

"  There  has  he  kept  persistiig,"  continued  the 
injured  mother,  "  in  sitting  up,  night  after  night, 
till  I  can't  tell  what  hour,  in  spite  of  all  that  I  could 
say  to  the  contrary.  The  most  pernicious  habit ! 
You  and  he  are  so  obstinate  and  self-willed,  you 
will  take  no  advice  from  me.  I  am  a  cipher  in 
my  own  house.     You  are  all  alike,  indeed — all 
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perverse  alike;  for  I  am  convinced  that  Clara's 
illness  has  been  greatly  owing  to  that  horrible 
practice ;  and  I  can't  even  get  Harry  to  go  to  bed 
in  proper  time.  As  to  Alfred,  he  will  kill  himself, 
ruin  his  health  entirely  ?  But  there  is  no  use  in 
my  speaking — I  wash  my  hands  of  it.  Take  your 
own  way,  and  see  w^hat  you  will  make  of  it." 

Eleanor,  aware  from  experience  of  the  inuti- 
lity of  reply,  was  about,  after  a  few  minutes' 
pause,  to  leave  the  room,  when  she  was  called 
back. 

"  And  so  you  propose  to  walk  out  to  Braid 
alone,  after  dinner?  A  very  improper  proceed- 
ing, in  mij  humble  opinion,  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  express  one !" 

"  Well  then,  mamma,"  replied  Eleanor,  "  if 
you  think  so,  I  had  better  send  and  bespeak  a 
coach  to  come  for  me  at  half-past  six.  I  didn't 
think,  at  this  season,  you  would  have  objected 
to  my  walking,  but  it  is  no  matter." 

*'  No  matter!"  returned  Mrs.  Falconar.  "  In 
my  opinion  it  is  a  very  considerable  matter.  Do 
you  suppose  that  I  am  rich  enough  to  allow  you 
to  take  a  coach  every  time  you  go  two  miles  from 
home?  Really,  Eleanor,  as  your  Aunt  Annie 
says,  you  give  yourself  too  many  fine-lady  airs — 
a  great  deal  too  many !" 

"  But,  dear  mamma,"  expostulated  Eleanor, 
**  what  can  I  do,  then?  You  know,  Harry  can- 
not go  with  me,  having  all  his  lessons  to  prepare  ; 
and  really  I  will  not  be  accessory  to  Alfred's 
doing  a  thing  of  which,  I  am  sure,  he  would  be 
so  much  the  worse.    What  do  you  wdsh  me  to  do  ?" 
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''Oh!  whatever  you  choose;  have  it  your  own 
way !"  returned  Mrs.  Falconar,  taking  up  a  book. 
"  I  shall  take  no  further  trouble  with  you.  Cer- 
tainly your  Aunt  Annie  was  right  when  she  said 
that  I  had  the  most  thoroughly  wrong-headed 
children  in  Christendom." 

"  Certainly,  the  children  have  the  kindest  aunts 
in  Christendom,"  thought  poor  Eleanor.  She 
then  timidly  reiterated  her  request  for  directions 
how  to  manage  her  expedition ;  but  finding  that 
her  mother  would  on  no  account  return  any  de- 
finite answer,  she  construed  her  silence  into  con- 
sent, and  began  to  look  forward  with  some  plea- 
sure to  the  cool  evening  walk  out  to  Braid. 

Alfred,  however,  on  discovering  his  sister's  in- 
tention at  dinner  time,  insisted  upon  being  her 
escort,  and  would  not  hear  of  the  plan  of  walking 
being  abandoned,  declaring  that  he  should  enjoy  it 
of  all  things.  Eleanor  was  at  last  obliged  to  concede 
the  point,  which  she  did  with  the  utmost  reluct- 
ance, for  the  exhausted  look  of  her  brother  plainly 
told  how  unfit  he  was  for  any  such  exertion. 
Mrs.  Falconar,  throughout  their  argument,  pre- 
served a  very  dignified  neutrality,  which  only 
gave  place  to  more  active  indignation  when  she 
saw  Alfred  send  away  his  plate. 

"  What,  Alfred,"  ^he  inquired,  in  a  stately 
tone,  "  have  you  dined  already?" 

"Quite,  thank  you,  ma'am;"  quietly  replied 
her  son,  unaware  of  the  extent  of  his  crime. 

"  Really !"  rejoined  Mrs.  Falconar.  "  I  should 
rather  have  imagined  not.  At  least,  if  you  have, 
your  appetite  must  be  somewhat  easily  satisfied. 
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So  much  for  sitting  up  late  at  night,  and  trifling 
with  your  health,  like  a  madman !" 

*'  I  assui-e  you,  mother,"  replied  Alfred,  in  a 
languid  tone — ''  that  in  such  hot  weather  I  can't 
eat — nobody  can." 

^'  Nobody  can!  Don't  talk  nonsense!  Look 
at  Harry ;  does  the  heat  ever  keep  him  from  eat- 
ing?    Absurdity!" 

"  But  sui^ely,"  persisted  Alfred,  unable  to  re- 
strain a  smile,  "  there  is  no  crime  in  not  being 
able  to  eat?" 

^'  No;  but  there  is  a  crime,  sir,  in  trifling 
with  one's  health,  and  persisting  in  all  sorts  of 
injurious  habits,  contrary  to  the  most  earnest  in- 
junctions of  one's  friends — and  not  only  that,  but 
encouraging  one's  sisters  to  do  the  same.  Astonish- 
ing as  you  may  think  it,  I  do  look  upon  that  as 
a  crime!" 

The  tide  of  maternal  wrath  thus  fairly  set 
a  flowing,  poured  on,  despite  the  servant's  pre- 
sence, in  an  unintermitting  stream  of  what  may 
best  be  defined  by  the  expressive  Scottish  word, 
"  7/aftering,^^  until  the  entire  conclusion  of  this 
agreeable  repast.  On  Mrs.  Falconar  and  her 
daughter's  retiring  from  table,  Alfred,  who  had 
remained  perfectly  silent,  alike  from  inability  and 
disinclination  to  contend  with  his  mother,  in- 
formed Eleanor  that  she  should  find  him  in  his 
study,  when  she  was  ready  to  depart. 

On   her   entrance  thither,   some   time   after, 

Eleanor  found  her  brother  lying  on  the  sofa,  and 

sunk  in  a  profound  sleep.     Thankful  to  see  him 

thus  opportunely  prevented  from  taking  fatigue 

o3 
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so  little  suitable  to  his  present  state  of  health, 
she  quietly  stole  from  the  room,  and  closed  the 
door  behind  her.  Having  begged  Harry,  whom 
she  met  upon  the  stairs,  to  inform  Alfred  of  her 
departure  when  he  awoke,  and  entreated  her  mo- 
ther to  allow  no  one  to  disturb  him,  she  escaped 
as  fast  as  possible  from  the  chance  of  delay,  and 
left  the  house. 

It  was  a  most  beautiful  evening  of  that  most 
bright  and  beautiful  of  seasons.  The  sky  was 
one  unclouded  sea  of  soft,  blue  light,  save  only 
that,  near  the  declining  sun,  some  golden  and 
purple  clouds  Avere  resting  calmly  upon  its  breast. 
The  trees  had  not  yet  lost,  beneath  the  action  of 
the  dust,  the  deep  liue  of  their  leafy  green ;  the 
heat,  during  the  day-time  extreme,  was  now  tem- 
pered by  a  very  soft  western  air — for  breeze  it 
was  not — which,  as  Eleanor  reached  the  deli- 
ciously  fresh  atmospliere  that  reigns  over  Brunts- 
field  Links,  came  gently  fanning  her  brow,  as 
coolly  and  sweetly  as  though  it  had  just  found  its 
way  thitlier  from  among  the  blooming  whins  and 
the  heather  on  tlie  neighbouring  Pentlands.  It 
was  one  of  those  evenings  when  the  very  con- 
sciousness of  existence,  and  tlie  power  of  inhaling 
the  air  of  heaven,  seem  fraught  with  delight  and 
tranquillity,  and  thus  Eleanor,  ever  alive  to  the 
influences  of  nature,  felt  in  her  inmost  heart,  as 
she  proceeded  on  her  way. 

Hitherto  she  had  met  many  groups  of  pedes- 
trians from  the  city,  and  fi-om  the  elegant  sub- 
urban mansions  scattered  around  the  Links;  and 
equipages,  of  all  varieties  of  shape  and  denonii- 
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nation,  had  wliirled  past  her,  bearing  their 
owners  on  their  evening  airings.  Bnt  as  she  ad- 
vanced further  into  the  country,  the  road  gradu- 
ally became  more  and  more  deserted,  till,  as  she 
approached  Merchiston  Castle,  a  few  groups  of  cot- 
tage chikben  were  all  that  diversified  it.  Suddenly, 
from  the  cross-road  which  there  turns  off  towards 
Colinton,  an  immense  dog,  impetuously  bounding 
forward,  leaped  upon  her,  and  almost  stifled  her 
with  its  unwieldy  caresses.  In  some  slight  alarm 
at  first,  Eleanor  strove  to  disengage  herself,  but 
her  alarm  changed  to  a  very  different  sensation 
on  recognising  the  rough  and  hairy  person  of 
Faust.  She  had  scarcely  made  this  recognition, 
and  with  a  fluttering  heart  followed  it  up  by  a 
warm  caress,  when  a  loud  and  clear  whistle  from 
the  cross-road  caused  the  animal  to  look  back, 
though  Avithout  quitting  her  side,  and  in  the 
next  moment  Guy  Clifton  appeared,  stood  still 
for  an  instant  in  astonishment,  then  sprang  across 
the  road  to  meet  her. 

''  Miss  Falconar!"  he  exclaimed,  his  whole 
countenance  beaming  with  a  glow  of  animation 
and  delight — ''  what  an  unexpected  happiness !" 

Eleanor,  as  she  strove  to  return  his  greeting 
with  calmness  and  self-possession,  briefly  ex- 
plained the  reason  of  her  being  there,  and  alone. 
''  And  have  you,"  she  asked,  "  been  wandering 
far?" 

"  I  have  been  the  whole  day  among  the  Pent- 
land  Hills,"  returned  he,  smiling.  "  Faust  and 
I  dined  at  the  Hunter's  Tryst  some  hours  ago, 
and  since  then  have  been  lingering  on  the  beau- 
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tiful  banks  of  the  Water  of  Leitli,  at  Colinton. 
We  were  just  on  our  way  home  now.'' 

^'  And  I  must  bid  you  good-night,"  said  Elea- 
nor, "  for  I  have  still  some  way  to  go." 

"  Bid  me  good-night  1"  exclaimed  Guy.  ^*  May 
I  not  venture  to  hope — to  ask — will  you  not 
allow  me  the  privilege  of  seeing  you  safely 
thither?  I  should  not  ask  it,"  he  added,  hasten- 
ing to  prevent  her  speaking,  "  did  I  not  hope 
that  you  regarded  me  too  much  in  the  light  of  a 
brother  to  make  it  a  matter  of  difficulty.  Don't 
refuse  me?" 

"  I  should  not,"  hesitatingly  replied  Eleanor; 
^'  but — but — it  is  so  far;  and  after  a  whole  day's 
walking,  you — you  must  be  tired." 

"  Were  it  a  hundred  miles  hence,"  answered 
he,  hastily,  "  do  you  imagine  that  such  a  walk 
could  ever  fatigue  me  ?"' 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  gently  drew  her  arm  within 
his,  and,  calling  to  Faust,  turned  with  her  on  the 
road  that  led  to  her  destination. 

They  proceeded  for  some  time  nearly  in  silence ; 
and  even  when  they  did  find  words,  there  was  a 
degree  of  constraint  mingled  with  their  conver- 
sation, very  different  from  its  usual  character. 
An  air  of  melancholy,  almost  of  pre-occupation, 
hung  over  Clifton,  which  he  vainly  strove  to  dis- 
guise ;  and  whilst  either  was  aware  that  the 
moments  were  swiftly  flying,  and  the  conclusion 
of  their  walk  drawing  near,  they  yet  became 
every  moment  more  incapable  of  improving  the 
brief  time  that  remained.  At  length,  they  had 
turned  up  towards  Braid ;  Eleanor  had  already 
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pointed  out  the  cottage  to  her  companion,  when 
Clifton  suddenly  stopped  short. 

"  It  is  a  sad  pity,"  said  he,  "  to  lose  this  beau- 
tiful evening  so  soon !" 

"  Xay,"  replied  Eleanor  ;  "  have  you  not  had 
walking  enough  and  to  spare  for  one  day,  Mr. 
Clifton?" 

"  Xot,"  he  replied,  ''  when  that  day  is  the  last 
that  I  shall  have  to  walk  here." 

"  The  last !"  exclaimed  Eleanor.  ''  Do  you, 
then — do  you  really  go  so  soon?"  Her  breath 
came  so  thick  and  short,  from  the  painful  throb- 
bing of  her  heart,  that  she  could  scarcely  articu- 
late the  words. 

'•  I  do — I  do,  indeed,"  he  replied,  in  a  voice 
not  mucli  steadier  than  her  own.  He  paused  a 
moment,  then  went  on — *'  I  ought  to  have  gone 
before — a  letter,  received  last  niglit,  obliges  me 
to  fix  my  departure  for  Thursday.  This  is 
Monday — I  have  but  two  days  more  !  I  could 
not  steel  myself  to  the  pain  of  parting.  I  made 
my  escape  into  the  solitude  of  the  hills  to-day, 
there  to  endeavoiu' Miss  Falconar,"  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  still  more  faltering  tone,  "it  is  very 
unlikely  that  we  should  be  alone  together  again ! 
Will  you — I  implore  you — will  you  indulge  me 
with  yet  a  few  minutes'  conversation  ?  Will 
you  come  up  to  the  hill  with  me,  for  a  very  little 
while?" 

Eleanor's  eyes  filled  with  tears — her  heart 
swelled  to  bursting — but  by  a  strong  efibrt,  she 
restrained  her  sobs,  and  returned  a  scarcely 
audible  assent  to  his  request. 
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He  pressed  lier  arm  to  liis  heart — "  Thank 
you  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  cannot  say  how  much 
I  thank  you !" 

Not  many  minutes'  walking  brought  them  to 
the  cross-road  which  runs  along  the  face  of  Braid 
Hill.  Quitting  it,  they  proceeded  a  little  way 
among  the  whinny  knolls  at  the  summit,  and 
seated  themselves  on  a  bank  of  short  greensward, 
commanding  the  whole  of  that  beautiful,  almost 
unrivalled  prospect  of  Edinburgh,  and  its  envi- 
rons, which,  bathed  in  the  mellow  light  of  even- 
ing, and  glowing  in  the  soft  luxuriance  of  sum- 
mer, lay  spread  before  them,  as  in  a  panorama. 
Clifton,  placing  himself  by  Eleanor's  side,  took 
off  his  hat,  and  passed  his  hand  through  the 
thick  clusters  of  his  hair,  to  raise  them  from  his 
forehead,  as  he  turned  it  towards  the  gentle  breath 
of  the  west ;  and  thus  they  remained  for  a  few 
minutes  in  silence — their  eyes  fixed  on  the  track 
of  golden  light,  which  the  sun,  in  sinking  towards 
the  distant  Ochills,  had  formed  upon  the  waters 
of  the  Firth,  and  which  was  distinctly  visible  from 
this  height. 

Clifton  at  length  spoke,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice 
— "  It  is  a  singular  coincidence.  Miss  Falconar," 
said  he,  "  that  the  first  and  only  time  I  ever  sat 
on  this  spot  before,  was  with  your  brother,  five 
years  ago." 

^'  Did  you  select  it  on  purpose  just  now  ?" 
asked  Eleanor,  struggling  to  answer  with  some 
composure. 

"  I  did  not,"  he  replied;  "  it  was  mere  chance 
that  led  me  to  it — though  now  I  remember  it 
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distinctly.  Chance !  No,  no — ^  Es  gieht  kehie 
ZufalL'  There  is  a  mysterious  law  in  our  human 
existence,  that  causes  the  chain  of  events  to  form 
a  circle  as  it  runs,  and  often  brings  the  last  in 
a  series  round  to  the  very  point  whence  the  first 
took  its  rise  :  thaf  time  was  in  the  commence- 
ment of  our  intimacy,  this " 

He  paused ;  but  Eleanor  could  not  reply — her 
quivering  lip  was  incapable  of  articulating  a 
sound ;  she  could  not  even  look  up,  but  she  Jelt 
Lis  eyes  fixed  upon  her. 

"  Eleanor !"  said  Clifton,  taking  her  hand — .''  is 
this — is  it  the  end  of  all  ?''  His  agitation 
almost  deprived  him  of  utterance ;  but  mastering 
it  by  a  violent  efibrt,  he  went  on: — "  I  besought 
you  to  listen  to  me ;  I  could  not  go  without  say- 
ing it — I  love  you,  Eleanor !  I  have  loved  you 
long,  even  before  you  had  ever  met  my  sight, 
yet,  till  now,  I  never  knew  how  passionately. 
Will  you  not  give  me  one  hope  to  carry  with 
me,  wdien  I  leave  you?" 

He  raised  her  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips ; 
their  eyes  met,  and  in  another  moment  Eleanor 
felt  herself  clasped  to  the  heart  of  Clifton. 

If  there  be  one  hour  in  this  mortal  life,  on 
which  the  heart  looks  back  as  on  one  of  pure,  of 
exquisite,  of  unmingied  happiness,  it  is  that 
wherein  the  first  whisper  of  true  and  fond  afiec- 
tion  was  breathed  in  the  ear  of  its  object.  There 
are  some  recollections  that  stand  out  from  the 
darkness  of  the  past,  like  stars  beaming  forth 
here  and  there,  when  the  midnight  sky  is  black 
with-  heavy  clouds,   and  this,    even  though  all 
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behind  were  sad,  and  all  that  followed  gloomier 
and  sadder  still — this,  to  life's  latest  hour,  re- 
mains the  brightest,  the  most  steadfast,  the 
dearest,  and  holiest  of  all. 

It  was  a  calm  and  silent  scene  that  witnessed 
the  first  pledging  of  these  young  lovers'  vows — 
the  first  unrestrained  outpouring  of  their  mutual 
confidence.  The  sun  had  been  sinking  when  it 
began,  but  ere  it  was  concluded,  the  pale  sha- 
dows of  twilight  were  beginning  to  steal  over  the 
sky.  There  was  something  singularly  stimulating 
to  unreserved  confidence  in  the  circumstances 
wherein  they  now  found  themselves  placed,  with 
their  feelings  only  thus  unveiled  to  each  other 
on  the  eve  of  a  long  separation.  They  had  no 
time,  even  had  they  felt  inclination,  for  con- 
straint or  concealment.  Guy,  in  his  own  eloquent 
language,  poured  forth  to  Eleanor  the  details  of 
his  passion  for  her  :  he  told  her  all  of  his  feel- 
ings and  sufferings,  with  which  he  had  made 
Alfred  acquainted  on  a  previous  occasion ;  then 
adverted  to  the  anguish  of  mind  which  Mrs. 
Falconar's  oft-mentioned  declaration  had  occa- 
sioned him,  and  dwelt  upon  the  painful  struggle 
which  he  had  undergone,  between  the  idea  of 
quitting  Scotland  without  disclosing  his  affection 
to  Eleanor,  and  the  dread  of  her  mother's  laying 
an  interdict  on  their  union,  if  he  attempted  to 
draw  her  into  an  engagement.  He  told  her,  that 
after  passing  a  sleepless  night,  in  meditating  on 
these  things,  he  had  fled  from  the  distractions  of 
Edinburgh,  in  order,  in  the  solitude  of  the  Pent- 
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land  Hills,  to  strive  at  arranging  his  thonglits  as 
to  his  future  conduct. 

"  I  felt,  at  last,"  he  continued,  "  that  the 
straightest  course  is  always  the  wisest  as  well  as 
best.  I  felt,  Eleanor,  that,  although  for  some 
time  to  come,  hope,  not  possession,  must  be  our 
portion — that  although  riches  never  might  be  ours, 
jet  in  your  eyes  the  offering  of  a  devoted  heart 
was  more  valuable  than  worldly  wealth.  Nay,  my 
beloved,  I  even  ventured  to  think  that  love  like  mine 
— may  I  say  like  ours  ? — was  not  the  mere  bond 
of  time — not  the  tie  that  death  can  dissolve ;  that 
it  was  but  the  beginning  of  an  union  destined  to 
endure  throughout  eternity,  and  that  such  love 
might  more  easily  bear  the  delay  of  happiness  in 
a  present  world  than  a  more  earth-born  feeling 
could ;  that  we  might  cheerfully  trust  the  guiding 
hand  which  had  led  us  first  to  meet  to  re-unite 
us  in  its  own  good  time.  I  do  not  ask  you, 
Eleanor,  to  bind  yourself  to  me,  if  contrary  to 
your  parent's  will — I  can  trust  your  heart,  my 
beloved,  without  any  promise.  I  only  desire  to 
tell  you  before  we  part  that  my  heart  is  yours — 
yours  only,  and  for  ever — that  time  and  absence 
cannot  change  it — that  the  thought  of  you  will 
be  the  loadstar  of  my  soul,  the  incentive  to  ex- 
ertions, whicli,  with  Heaven's  blessing,  will  bring 
us  to  meet,  ere  very  long,  to  part  no  more.  This 
is  all  I  asked  to  say,  and  I  have  said  it.  There 
is  but  one  thing,  dearest — need  I  tell  you  the 
unspeakable  blessing  it  would  be  to  hear  from 
you  when  I  am  gone?  Will  you  write  to  me, 
Eleanor?" 
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"  TVill  I,  Guy  ?"  said  Eleanor.  ''  Do  you 
think  the  blessing  would  not  be  equally  great  to 
me?  But — I  cannot  without  my  mother's  leave, 
Guy." 

"  I  would  not  ask  you  to  do  so,  Eleanor,"  an- 
swered Guy,  pressing  the  hand  which  he  held  to 
his  heart.  "  God  forbid  that  we  should  purchase 
happiness  by  filial  disobedience,  or  that  I  should 
trouble  your  peace  of  mind  by  the  thought  of  one 
single  clandestine  action.  Whenever  I  return  to 
town,  I  shall  write  to  Mrs.  Falconar.  I  think  I 
can  best  explain  myself  in  writing,  and  ask  Alfred 
to  deliver  my  letter  to-morrow  morning.  If  she 
consent  to  our  corresponding — oh,  Eleanor!  she 
cannot  but  consent !" 

"  I  cannot  tell,  Guy,"  said  Eleanor.  "  I  fear — 
I  very  much  fear — but  we  can  only  try.  With 
Alfred's  intercession,  perhaps,  she  may.  At  all 
events,  we  shall  have  the  consciousness  of  duty 
to  support  us  ;  and  let  the  worst  haj)pen,  we  shall 
hear  of  each  other,  through  Alfred.  Be  it  as  it 
may,"  she  t-imidly  added,  ''  nothing  will  ever 
make  you  dream — you  can  never  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  /  could  cease  to  love  and  be  true  to 
you!" 

V  "  Heaven  is  my  witness !"  he  fervently  replied, 
*'  I  could  as  soon  suspect  the  purity  of  its  blessed 
light !  No,  no,  Eleanor,  sorrow  oiiai/  dm'ken  our 
paths,  but  if  so,  it  will  be  sorrow  of  Heaven's 
sending,  not  of  our  own  contriving  for  each 
other." 

"  Ah!"  said  Eleanor,  as  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
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his,  "  do  you  remember,  Guy,  what  I  said  to  you 
of  those  primroses?" 

*'  Do  I  remember  /"  he  replied.  ^'  When  did 
I  ever  forget  a  word  of  yours  ?  Those  primroses 
have  hiin  upon  my  heart  ever  since,  as  your 
words  have  lain  within  it." 

At  length  the  deepening  shadows  of  evening 
warned  them  to  be  gone.  They  arose,  and  stood 
for  a  few  minutes  in  silence,  to  gaze  upon  the 
tranquil  scene  beneath,  sleeping — for  the  softened 
hum  of  the  city  scarcely  disturbed  its  repose — in 
the  clear,  dewy  obscure  of  the  summer  twilight. 
Clifton  raised  his  eyes  to  the  deep  blue  heaven 
over  head,  then  turned  them  upon  the  face  of  his 
companion. 

"  Eleanor,"  said  he,  gently  passing  his  arm 
round  her,  and  clasping  her  hand  in  his — "  my 
own  dearest  Eleanor — is  there  not  some  analogy 
between  our  present  situation,  and  the  position 
that  we  occupy  at  this  moment?  Here  we  stand 
alone  upon  the  silent  hill,  and  here  our  paths 
must  divide — mine  to  seek  that  crowded  and 
bustling  world,  which  we  now  descry  from  our 
solitude,  and  yours  to  wind  among  tranquil  shades. 
But  the  same  Heaven  is  above  us,  turn  whither 
we  will  in  our  mortal  pilgrimage,  and  in  its  pro- 
tecting care  let  us  trust." 

They  took  their  downward  path  into  the  valley. 
At  the  cottage-gate  they  parted,  but  not  yet  in 
sorrow,  for  they  had  another  meeting  still  before 
them ;  on  the  day  following  the  morrow,  they  were 
to  see  each  other  once  more ;  and  love,  at  least  in 
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that  stage,  looks  little  further  than   the  next 
meeting. 

Clara's  young  and  kind  heart  delightedly  re- 
ceived the  innocent  confidence  of  her  sister,  and 
many,  betwixt  her  rainbow  smiles  and  tears,  were 
the  happy  auguries  she  drew  for  the  future,  and 
many  and  confident  her  assurances  to  the  effect 
that  their  mother,  notwithstanding  her  known 
opinions,  would  never  be  so  cruel  as  to  forbid  the 
correspondence  with  Guy.  And  Eleanor  ! — it 
was  a  pillow  of  roses  that  her  head  pressed  during 
the  long,  delicious,  though  nearly  sleepless,  hours 
of  that  happy  summer  night.  Often  did  she  look 
back  on  it,  in  after  years,  as  one  whose  emotions 
of  rapture  no  distance  of  time  could  ever  efface 
from  her  recollection. 

"  Hope  with  its  fever,  and  Memory  with  its  sorrow, 
Came  not  o'er  a  moment  whose  joy  stood  alone. 
There  are  some  days  that  never  know  a  morrow, 
And  the  day  when  Love  first  finds  utterance  is  one." 
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